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LOOKING BEYOND THE END OF THE WAR 


By RatrpH A. ULVELING* 


IN a very powerful editorial which ap- 

peared in the September 15th issue of 
Saturday Review of Literature, Harry J. 
Carman had this to say: “. . . all the 
world, including the United States, is un- 
dergoing rapid historical change. Old in- 
stitutions, old traditions, old ways of life 
are either disintegrating or being out- 
moded.” A few weeks earlier over the 
radio Prof. Ogburn called the release of 
atomic energy the most far reaching im- 
portant development since the discovery 
of fire and the invention of the wheel. In 
discussing its probable influence he lik- 
ened it to the impact on the world of the 
industrial revolution which changed an 
agricultural society to an industrial one, 
created cities on farm land, and brought 
changes in science, in art, in family life, 
in education, in health, in war and even 
in the religious life of nations. On Octo- 
ber 10th we again were shaken by yet 
another warning of the imminence of the 
fantastic becoming realities. I refer to 
these scattered paragraphs from General 
Marshall’s report as recorded in the news- 
papers: 


“As is obvious from the atomic bomb, 
the developments of the war have been 
so incredible that wildest imagination 
will not project us far from the target 
in estimating the future.” 


“Development of even greater bombers 
capable of operating at stratospheric 
altitudes and speeds faster than sound 
and carrying bomb loads of more than 
100,000 pounds already is a certainty. 
These aircraft will have sufficient range 
to attack any spot on earth and return 
to a friendly base.” 


“We can direct rockets to targets by 
electronic devices and new instruments 
which guide them accurately to sources 
of heat, light and magnetism. Drawn 
by their own fuses, such new rockets 
will streak unerringly to the heart of 
big factories, attracted by the heat of 
the furnaces. They are so sensitive that 
in the space of a large room they aim 


* Librarian, Detroit (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary, and, President, American Library As- 
sociation. Speech given at I.L. A. annual 
business dinner meeting, Oct. 13, 1945, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


themselves toward a man who enters, in 
reaction to the heat of his body.” 


These warnings of a new kind of world 
have become so insistent and emanate 
from such divergent sources and from 
such eminent minds that even the most 
skeptical among us cannot be complacent. 
With such prospects upon us real mean- 
ing comes out of Harry Carman’s further 
words that “it would be worse than folly 
for us to turn back to our educational 
status of pre-war years.” 

In trying to seek out new directions 
for the future there are a few guides to 
which we may turn. From one of the 
great national surveys we learn that the 
period 1935-45 has been one of kaleido- 
scopic change, not only in terms of the 
outward aspects of living, but even more 
in terms of the American spirit. From a 
long discussion by the A. L. A. Executive 
Board during the first week of October 
on the future plan of library service a 
related point impressed me with the great- 
est force—that emphasis must be put on 
permanent and lasting things, and what 
has more lasting importance than a man’s 
spirit? Further, we have learned that the 
well-informed take reasonable positions 
and others take extreme positions. Fi- 
nally, from a ten-year review of the 
Fortune survey we get this: 


“We discovered, perhaps a most use- 
fully of all, the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the areas of ignorance that 
blanket a great section of the popula- 
tion; we learned to discover who has 
what misinformation and misconcep- 
tions concerning various aspects of pub- 
lic life. This use of public opinion 
research could be greatly expanded by 
both our government and our educators 
to provide blueprints for educational 
programs designed to replace areas of 
ignorance with areas of information.” 


In the light of these guides we must 
appraise the major issues and from these 
appraisals select those truly significant for 
our major efforts. The uncertainties of 
the future and the importance of wise 
decisions give to us an opportunity prob- 
ably never before made possible for 
librarians—the opportunity now to make 
a statesmanlike contribution to our fellow 
men. 
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FUTURE PROGRAM OF LIBRARIES 


With the greatest humility and sense 
of personal inadequacy to guide others in 
their thinking on so important a matter, 
I will present a few areas of effort which 
I feel must have the serious consideration 
of librarians in developing their future 
programs. Foremost among these I would 
place enhancing the dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being. Such a responsi- 
bility is vital in what will inevitably be 
a mass technological society. Apropos of 
this let me quote a pertinent line from a 
report published by our colleagues in Great 
Britain, the Library Association: “Though 
the Public Library is only one of a num- 
ber of forces capable of enriching the 
human personality and of preventing the 
degradation of the individual into a func- 
tional unit, it can be a potent force and 
the future will be greatly influenced by its 
vitality, variety, quality and extent.” This 
clearly calls for a positive program as dis- 
tinguished from a laissez-faire program, 
in that field of adult education concerned 
with: 


1. Giving the individual an understand- 
ing of the forces about him—social, 
political, economic—that he may un- 
derstand and intelligently guide his 
life and not be pushed like a pawn 
into place by propaganda. 


2. Giving him the means for richer 
and fuller living satisfactions 
through widening his understanding 
and appreciation of music, literature, 
art, the enjoyment of nature, as well 
as helping him with all his natural 
interest and concern for home and 
family life. 


Only a clear sense of the objectives to 
be attained and of their social importance 
will enable us to prosecute such a pro- 
gram with the vigor demanded. But un- 
less we do this the new era will find us 
failing dismally, with our services ill 
adapted to the requirements of the times. 

Next on my list of important considera- 
tions for the future is working for the 
elimination of group conflicts through de- 
veloping understanding of other peoples. 
The strong spirit of nationalism prevalent 
throughout much of the world prior to 
the war leads to jealousies, hostility, ven- 
geance, and periodically to conflict. Prior 
to the war the average citizen was in- 
clined to believe that his welfare, his 
prosperity, and the safety of his life, 
were matters of purely national concern, 
to be sought only within national boun- 
daries. Nearly two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can people said they would not take up 
arms to defend the Philippines if they 
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were attacked, nor were majorities found 
willing to defend any other nation in 
the world against aggression, with the 
single exception of Canada. But in the 
light of General Marshall’s report that no 
spot on earth is safe from aircraft attack 
we have no choice but to learn to live 
amiably and understandingly with others. 
The formula for accomplishing this 
shouldn’t be difficult to find. If we know 
a people, their lore, their backgrounds, 
their heritages, their problems of what- 
ever kind under which they must carry 
on, it is only human that we feel kindly 
toward them. Our problem then is one of 
bringing this kind of enlightenment about 
others to the peoples of the world. 

That is in the realm of international 
groups. But even at hand we have a 
problem of like nature which likewise 
must be faced. I refer to the group con- 
flicts we accept as news, reported in the 
papers, but which are regarded as of little 
concern to us individually: 


Organized labor vs. industry 
Urban rural antagonisms 
Race conflicts 

Religious intolerance 


and perhaps a dozen more similar types 
of long standing feuding. These, too, must 
be resolved. 

I have gone far enough in indicating 
almost too specifically the kinds of educa- 
tion that must be prosecuted vigorously 
in the new world before us. Though more, 
many more such problem areas could be 
singled out, I will close this portion of 
my talk with the generalized statement 
that to make peace continue we must push 
vigorously the dissemination of ideas and 
understanding. That is probably the only 
armament we have left in a world of 
atomic bombs. 


FREEDOM FROM CENSORSHIP 


But ideas cannot flow around with the 
freedom required if small dams or other 
obstructions hold back even the rivulets. 
This brings me to our responsibility for 
keeping the channels of education free 
and open to all. 

First among these is freedom of the 
press which logically cannot be confined 
to daily papers and magazines on the 
news stand, but must be interpreted as 
beigg equally applicable to the more per- 
manent means of communicating thought 
—books, and to the institutions which 
provide continuing access to these medi- 
ums of communication — libraries. So 
much has been said in recent months 
about restraints on this freedom by world 
powers that its full application is some- 
times lost sight of. But in a real sense, 
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censorship by that very localized unit of 
government, the library board, violates a 
basic freedom. In raising this subject, I 
am pointing a finger at libraries in vir- 
tually every state and province across the 
continent. Specifically, the smaller com- 
munities have erred most frequently in 
this regard. Books espousing political or 
economic theories not favored by the indi- 
vidual members of the library’s governing 
board, selected books on organized labor, 
on race relations, or on a host of other 
subjects, have been tabooed with com- 
placence. On this first frontier of educa- 
tional intolerance librarians cannot be 
passive. We have a professional obliga- 
tion and a social obligation in this field 
that must be prosecuted by each of us in 
our own small sphere of influence. This 
objective must be attained in striving for 
a new and better educational status in 
the postwar years. 


WIDER MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Next let us consider the need for wider 
establishment of the means of communi- 
cation. 

In looking ahead the next factor to be 
sought is wider recognition of the need 
for and the importance of library service 
in our democratic way of life. “For nearly 
a century the public library has fought 
against all manner of restrictions, for a 
chance to make its proper contribution to 
the life of the community, and it will be 
a tragedy if ordinary men and women, 
with their many cultural, intellectual, so- 
cial and economic needs, have again to 
wait and struggle for a library service 


which should be anticipating their de- 
mands, not striving to catch up with 
them.” 


“NOW STOP READING!” 


From another standpoint it is poor 
economy for the nation as a whole to 
spend vast sums annually on its formal 
school programs to train people to read 
and think and then, having provided them 
with those skills, make only niggardly 
provision for utilizing them throughout 
life. In effect, we are saying all must 
read and study until eighteen years of 
age—that is known as compulsory educa- 
tion—and to make this possible all com- 
munities must have schools. What then! 
For millions of people who are without 
access even to shabby libraries we then 
say, “Now stop reading.” And in the 
more fortunate sections, even the best ad- 
ministered and supported libraries are 
still unable to realize the reasonable ideals 
of their own boards and officers. What 
have I to propose by way of a solution? 

en 


Simply this: We have cajoled and argued 
and vainly tried to persuade multiple local 
authorities of the need for establishing 
libraries and of supporting them ade- 
quately. Instead of this, let us now seek 
the backing of a few powerful forces and 
take the next step in compulsory educa- 
tion; have the establishment of libraries 
to serve all communities made mandatory 
by state or provincial law. That may 
seem startling but so was the compulsory 
education we know today when it was first 
proposed many years ago. For that 
matter, even state aid for libraries was 
startling when first it became a reality in 
Ohio and Illinois ten years ago. Now, 
however, compulsory education is accepted 
generally and state aid for libraries has 
been taken up through much of the U. S. 


PERSONNEL 


In presenting each of the points dis- 
cussed earlier, I have had to restrain my- 
self from digressing and taking up what 
now becomes the final item: Staff, or per- 
sonnel requirements. In considering this, 
four factors needing correction should be 
mentioned: 


a) For the critical years ahead we 
must have librarians who know and un- 
derstand people and mingle with them 
easily; librarians who can anticipate the 
needs of individuals and who can quickly 
recognize the requirements of business 
and of society as a whole; librarians who 
have courage and are leaders among their 
fellow men. 


b) Because the academic requirements 
and the service requirements for librar- 
ians are as high as those exacted in allied 
professions, notably teaching, the salaries 
of librarians must be raised substantially; 
certainly they must be brought to parity 
with those of the teaching profession in 
every community. Without such equaliza- 
tion, the type of persons needed will not 
be drawn to library service. Few people 
dependent on salaries can afford to un- 
dertake long years of preparatory study 
and then enter a profession which, in ef- 
fect, enforces a personal subsidy of $400- 
$500 for each year they work. While on 
this subject, I am happy to report that 
correction of such conditions is on the 
move. The Federal Government at Wash- 
ington recently established the minimum 
salary for beginning professional librar- 
ians at $2,320 per year, for a forty hour 
week. Several libraries in my own state 
now have beginning rates that range from 
$2,100 to $2,400 annually. That is for the 
person just out of library school with no 
experience whatever. For people of ex- 
perience, or people having increased re- 








sponsibilities, the salaries in these li- 
braries are, of course, substantially higher. 

c) A justifiable criticism has been 
levelled at librarians generally for their 
passive attitude toward recruitment for 
their profession. All respond helpfully to 
young people seeking information on 
librarianship, but very few search out 
boys and girls of high school age and 
early college age who have the qualities 
of mind and personality required and 
after that systematically set out to in- 
terest them in preparing for a career in 
the library profession. 

d) The final point to be considered in 
connection with the preparation of a 
better personnel for the postwar era could 
be characterized as our professional pro- 
vincialism. So pronounced has this be- 
come that highly significant studies, 
statistical and theoretical, which have 
emanated from non-library sources pass 
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through our hands unnoticed, though their 
application to library problems of educa- 
tion and community leadership need be 
only slightly adapted to become highly 
significant for our own field of service. 

In concluding this look into the future, 
let us say that educational change is 
bound to come and that libraries cannot 
remain unaffected. Only the nature and 
direction of their change may be con- 
trolled. The problems involved are too 
complex to allow plans for meeting them 
to be improvised on a community by com- 
munity basis after they are upon us. 
Because of this, I would urge that citizens 
and librarians, people of an entire region 
—rather than a municipality—join forces 
in planning the kind of libraries they need 
and must have. With this accomplished, 
library service of a type never heretofore 
possible will follow naturally with all in- 
terests concerned benefiting therefrom. 








The first postwar conference of the 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 1946. 


DATES: October 10, 11, 12 


PLACE: Springfield 


HEADQUARTERS: Abraham Lincoln Hotel 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING* 
OCTOBER 13, 1945, CHICAGO 











COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ELECTIONS 


Mrs. Blanch Mitchell, Libertyville, Chairman, Nominating Committee, reported 
that early in the fall word was received from Grace Gilman, Vice-President and 
President-elect that since she had changed positions (from librarian at Riverside, 
Ill. to similar position in the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill.) she would not be able 
to serve as President of the Association in 1946. 


The following officers were elected by mail vote by the membership of the 
Association to serve in 1945-1946: 


President—Andrew Lemke, Evanston. 
Vice-President and President-elect—M. Alice Lohrer, Urbana. 
Secretary—Bernadine Hanby, DeKalb. 
Treasurer—Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan. 
Member-at-Large—Lillian Kent, Clinton (1948). 
EVELYN WOLTER, Chairman. 


PLANNING BOARD 


The personnel of the Library Planning Board during the past year comprised the 
following: Helen S. Babcock (1946), Librarian, Legler Regional Branch, Chicago 
Public Library; Earl W. Browning (1947), Librarian, Peoria Public Library; Alice 
M. Farquhar (1945), Readers Adviser, Chicago Public Library; Andrew B. Lemke 
(1945), Trustee, Princeton Public Library; M. Alice Lohrer (1947), University of 
Illinois Library School; Mrs. E. W. Paget (1946), Trustee, Rockford Public Library; 
Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell (1947), Director, Educational Service, Quarrie Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; Dorothy Schumacher (1946), Librarian, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago; Arnold H. Trotier, Chairman (1945), Assistant Librarian, University of 
Illinois; and Ida F. Wright (ex officio, in place of Charlotte Ryan), Chief, Extension 
Service, Illinois State Library. 

Special phases of the work of the Planning Board were carried on by the several 
subcommittees: Adult Education Committee (Alice M. Farquhar, Chairman); Person- 
nel Committee (Helen S. Babcock, Chairman); Rural Library Service Committee 
(Earl W. Browning, Chairman); and School Library Service Committee (M. Alice 
Lohrer, Chairman). The special reports prepared by Miss Babcock and Miss Lohrer 
covering the work of their committees are submitted as part of the general Planning 
Board report. 

The circumstance that the year 1944/45 was a legislative year made highly de- 
sirable a setup which would best promote coordination of the activities of the Legis- 
lative Committee and the Public Relations Committee with the Planning Board. In 
order to accomplish this end, these two committees, by action of the I. L. A. Executive 
Board, were temporarily placed under the direction of the Planning Board. The com- 
plete reports of these two committees appear elsewhere in these proceedings. 

“Public library service should be free and universally available throughout the 
nation. The service of an individual library should be integrated with the work of 


* No regular conference held in 1945 because of the war. 
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other social, educational, and cultural agencies, and brought close to the homes of 
the people of the service area through branches, stations, and mobile units.” 

This statement, quoted from the American Library Association circular, Standards 
and planning for public libraries, succinctly expresses the principles on which in 
recent years the Illinois Library Association has based its plan for extending and 
improving free library service throughout the state of Illinois. Working in close 
cooperation with the Advisory Committee of the Illinois State Library, the Association 
has planned and sponsored the specific library legislation needed to provide a proper 
legal foundation for such a program. 

As a result, legislation was enacted in 1943 authorizing the creation of public 
library districts in sections not included in areas served by existing tax supported or 
free endowed libraries. The principal purpose of this legislation was twofold: first, 
to improve library service by promoting larger units of service, and, second, to 
facilitate the extension of library service to the 90 per cent of Illinois people living 
in rural areas who are without library service. 

This much achieved, the next logical step was to demonstrate how such public 
library districts could be set up and library service on a regional basis organized. 
Much thought had been given by the 1943/44 Board to the question as to how this 
next step could best be accomplished. Further study of the question involved in the 
proposed program led to the adoption by the Board at its meeting on December 28, 
1944, of a tentative plan which had as its aim the enactment of an appropriation bill 
which would make available to the State Library the funds needed to carry on a 
number of regional library demonstrations. 

In the course of these developments, the Planning Board has been kept informed 
through Miss Helene H. Rogers of plans along these same lines worked out by the 
State Library Advisory Committee. The necessary groundwork out of the way, a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee was called on April 5-6, 1945, at the Chicago 
Public Library, to which representatives of the Illinois Library Association had also 
been invited.* 

The concrete result of this conference was the outlining of a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of State to conduct, through the Illinois State Library, between July 1, 
1945, and June 30, 1947, district library demonstrations in unserved areas in the six 
library regions of Illinois and appropriating $300,000 for that purpose. Plans for an 
effective legislative program were also formulated at this time and the Public Rela- 
tions Committee immediately prepared press releases which were sent to selected 
Illinois newspapers and to the respective libraries of the communities where those 
papers are published. 

The bill for district library demonstrations as finally drawn up was introduced 
as House Bill No. 526 on April 23 by Representatives Rategan, Van der Vries, Sulli- 
van and Chapman. An identical bill, Senate Bill No. 391, was introduced a day later 
in the Senate by Senators Barry, Daley and Knox. The efforts of these library friends 
in the General Assembly, supported by the Secretary of State, the State Library Ad- 
visory Committee, the I. L. A. Executive Board and the Library Planning Board, 
were crowned with success when the provisions of this legislation were finally enacted 
into law. Miss Dorothy Hiatt and the other members of the Legislative Committee, 
Miss Helene H. Rogers and Miss Ida F. Wright, acted as a board of strategy in the 
course of the legislative campaign. Their efforts were supplemented effectively by 
other representatives of I. L. A., but special recognition is due to Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell and Mr. Andrew B. Lemke who worked from its inception for the successful 
conclusion of the program and did yeoman service at critical moments. 

Although the legislation authorizing regional library demonstrations claimed most 
of its attention, apart from those things which came within the special province of 
the several subcommittees, the Planning Board concerned itself in the past year with 
a number of other matters. One of these arose out of the circumstance that the Public 
Works Report submitted by the Illinois Post-War Planning Commission omitted from 
the list of projects to be included in the Extra-Ordinary Budget for the 1945/47 bien- 
nium the construction of a State Library Building. A letter addressed to Governor 


* The list of those present at this meeting is as follows. Representin 

Advisory Committee: Carl B. Roden (Chairman), Earl W. eowaina, Alice Willieene 2D. 
Windsor, Ida F. Wright. Representing the Illinois Library Association: Sarah Molony 
(President), Arnold H. Trotier (Chairman, Library Planning Board), Dorothy Hiatt (Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee), Mrs. Peter Wolter (Chairman, Public Relations Committee), 
Mildred Bruder, Ruth Gregory, Andrew B. Lemke, Sue Osmotherly, Clara Reaum, Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. Representing the Illinois State Library: Helene H. Rogers. 
Representing the Secretary of State: William M. Vicars. 
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Green caused him to request the State Budgetary Commission to give further con- 
sideration to this question. However, since the public works bill subsequently in- 
troduced made no provision for the proposed State Library Building, the Budgetary 
Commission’s final decision was evidently unfavorable. 

The Planning Board also made a study of the implications, with respect to library 
positions covered by the state civil service act, of Senate Bill No. 55 which was de- 
signed to amend that act so as to require no formal education for candidates for 
appointment to technical or professional positions. The Board learned that the pro- 
posed amendment had as its chief purpose the clearing of the way to civil service 
positions for returning veterans. Although it had no quarrel with the intentions of 
the bill, the Board saw in its provisions a serious threat to the standards set up for 
many state civil service positions and was particularly concerned over the possible 
effects upon the professional positions in the State Library. Investigations revealed, 
however, that efforts to modify the provisions of the proposed legislation would almost 
certainly prove futile. Consequently, the Board decided to make no formal effort to 
prevent its enactment. 

In concluding this brief summary of the activities of the Planning Board, its 
chairman wants to record in this place the personal gratitude he feels towards the 
members of the Board who, as a committee, and individually, worked so diligently to 
promote the ideal of library service for all the people of Illinois. 


ARNOLD H. Trortier, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The friendliness of the Illinois legislators toward libraries was again shown in 
the 64th Session of the General Assembly, in the passage of one of the most important 
bills in the history of Illinois libraries. H.B. 526 made possible, through a $300,000 
appropriation, six demonstrations of library service to rural areas now without any 
library facilities. 

Library leaders in Illinois who have devoted a great many years to long range 
planning toward the betterment of library service must feel deep satisfaction in the 
reality of regional library service which is more than a paper plan. 

The Legislative Committee, working as a Committee of the Planning Board, was 
kept small in membership in order to facilitate the promotion of the legislative pro- 
gram. Working closely with the Public Relations Committee, librarians, library 
trustees and lay leaders were kept informed of all action in connection with bills of 
concern to libraries. 

From the introduction of H. B. 526 into the House, the Committee kept in close 
contact with members of the Legislature. A carefully planned program of State-wide 
general publicity, carried on previous to the introduction of the bill, by the Public 
Relations Committee, aided materially in furthering support of the legislation. Much 
credit is due the hundreds of lay leaders, librarians, trustees and friends of the 
library who gave generously of their time. 

The bill was introduced in the House April 23 by Representatives Joseph L. Rate- 
gan, Berniece T. Van Der Vries, T. J. Sullivan and Orville G. Chapman, and was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The hearing was held in the Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 9 with recommendation “do pass.” At that time, Secretary 
of State Edward J. Barrett spoke for the bill and introduced I. L. A. members of the 
Committee. 

The bill passed the House May 23, with a strong vote for and no votes against, 
and was sent to the Senate on first reading and referred to the Committee on Efficiency 
and Economy. 

The same bill was introduced in the Senate by Senators Richard J. Daley, Norman 
C. Barry and William G. Knox April 24, (S.B. 391), in order that it might not be 
lost through its late introduction. This bill was tabled when H.B. 526 reached the 
same Committee in the Senate. 

H, B. 526 passed in the Senate June 30, with 32 votes for and 1 against, and was 
signed by Governor Dwight H. Green on July 27. 

During the last busy week of the Legislature, members of the Committee and 
good friends stood by continuously to help the sponsors of the bill in any way possible. 
Mr. Andrew B. Lemke, long active in work of the Association, talked with the 
Governor concerning the values and need for this type of demonstration. 
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The speed necessary to conduct such a program was made possible through the 
facilities of the State Library. 

By the passage of this legislation, Illinois is launched on a program which we 
believe will justify the efforts of the many public spirited people, not only toward 
service in Illinois but as a contribution to the profession. 


Dorotuy Hratr, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


The Committee on Library Service to Schools of the Planning Board of the 
Illinois Library Association undertook for the year 1945-1946 an investigation of the 
need for and the problem concerning recruiting of school and children’s librarians for 
the State of Illinois. The Committee decided that the investigation should be planned 
on a long term basis and not just on temporary and present needs. 


Before any recommendation could be drawn up for a positive program of recruiting 
reliable information was needed. Steps were taken to try to secure facts concerning 
the number of high schools in the state, the number of librarians and teacher- 
librarians in the state, the number of elementary schools in the state, and the number 
of children’s librarians. Information about the librarians now employed and informa- 
tion about the need for librarians was sought through means of questionnaires. 


Miss Nickel and Miss Anthony compiled statistics on the present situation regard- 
ing high school librarians in Illinois. The tabulations were taken from state reports 
in the files of the office of the High School Visitor at the University of Illinois. The 
tabulations were condensed to show the salary range per size of school, hours spent 
daily in the library, highest degrees, hours of training in library science, and years 
spent in present positions in order to estimate possible turnover. 


Questionnaires were sent out by Miss Lundeen to elementary schools with an 
enrollment of 200 or more to secure personnel information. The questionnaire is 
appended to the report. The information received was tabulated and condensed by 
Miss Lundeen and turned over to Miss Henne for analysis. Due to incomplete returns 
and the difficulty of obtaining the needed information complete statistics are not 
available for publication and since reliable forecasting would be very hazardous the 
material will probably be used only for study by the committee. 


A similar questionnaire was sent out by Miss Burr to all public libraries in the 
state to ascertain facts about children’s librarians. This material was likewise tabu- 
lated for use by the Committee but was deemed unreliable for publication though of 
value to the Committee in its study on recruiting. 


While statistics were being gathered, other members of the Committee were work- 
ing on related problems connected with recruiting. Miss Welch secured for the Commit- 
tee a sample of all available material in printed form on the subject. The most attractive 
and suitable pamphlets were selected by the Committee and twenty sample packets 
have been ordered. It has been planned to route the sample packets to guidance 
counsellors in high schools and colleges in Illinois to inform them of the vocational 
possibilities of school library work and work with children and young people in the 
public libraries. It has also been suggested that members of the Committee go to 
schools and colleges to represent the library field at vocational meetings. 


For the benefit of speakers at vocational meetings study is being made of the 
Recruitment Program of the Alumni Association of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library School. Answers to the seven questions that have been suggested by 
the California group are being compiled by the Chairman and Miss Henne. These 
questions are: 


What is the present need for librarians? 
What prospects are there in the long view of library work? 
What are the personal qualifications for library work? 
What education is required for library work? 
Pre-professional 
Professional 
Cost, scholarships, and fellowships 
What are the various kinds of library positions? 
What are the opportunities for advancement? 
What are the working conditions? 
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A study was made by the Chairman of past and present trends in recruiting for 
library service and the present recruiting activities of the American Library Associa- 
tion, of the Canadian Library Council, of library schools, of library school alumni 
associations, of the Special Libraries Association, of state library and state schooi 
library associations, and of public libraries throughout the country, as well as of 
colleges and universities not connected with library schools. The report is available 
for use by the Committee. 

A list of all films and film strip for use in recruiting was compiled. Plans were 
laid to further investigate the possibilities of using movies, film strip, two-by-two 
slides and any material of visual nature in recruiting. Other projects which have 
been discussed but not completed are: securing the support of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in promoting recruiting programs in the high schools of the state; 
securing recruiting fillers for current publications; seeking advice from guidance 
experts on setting up a positive recruiting program; and the possibilities of setting 
up traveling exhibits for use in the state. The ground work for a positive recruiting 
program has been laid this year, and it is recommended that the Committee carry on 
its recruiting activities for another year. 

M. Atice Lourer, Chairman. 














Name of school Date 
Address Librarian 
Principal 





Type of library: 1. Central 
2. Classroom 


Librarian: 1. Full-time librarian 

2. Teacher-librarian devoting part of time to administration of 
library. 

3. Teacher 

4. Office clerk " 

5 

1 

















Pupil assistants 





Training: Professional training. 
a. Semester hours training in library science 
b. Degree 


2. Highest college degree 














Salary of one in charge of library 





Type of service from public library: 
1. Supervisory or advisory aid from: 
a. Children’s librarian 
b. School librarian 
ec. Librarian 
2. Collections_ 
3. Library instruction 
4. Other services (Please state) 




















Please send return to: 


Alma Lundeen 

Field Visitor, School Libraries 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


The Committee on Library Service to Schools of the Planning Board of the Illinois 
Library Association requests that you please fill out this questionnaire and mail it 
back by April 15. We are attempting to compile statistics to aid in this year’s work 
on the problem of recruiting librarians for children’s and young people’s work. 
Thank you. 


ELIZABETH Burr, Member of Committee. 
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Place Population Name of library 


No. of professionally trained children’s librarians 
No. of professionally trained young people’s librarians. 
No. of professionally trained librarians who do some children’s work 
No. of full time children’s librarians not professionally trained 
No. of librarians who work with children who have had courses in children’s 
work No. hrs. in Library school 
Type of work done with schools (Underline) 
Classroom collections, Teacher’s loan privilege. 
Permanent school collections with teacher librarian in charge, Public library 
branches in school, Complete elementary or high school service. 
Salary (Salary range, if more than one) 
How long in present position? 
No. of juvenile books in collection 
No. of juvenile borrowers served 
































PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The work of the twelve members of the Public Relations Committee may be briefly 
summarized: Work on the 6th and 7th War Loan Drives, editing of a page in Illinois 
Libraries devoted to Association News and work on the publicity related to the legis- 
lative program. 

The work involved in carrying out the plans for state-wide library participation 
in the 6th and 7th War Loan Drives was heavy and came at precisely the moment 
when the legislative program was going forward. Thus it did not get the time and 
attention it should have had. However, Mrs. Frank Hixon, State Chairman, Women’s 
Division gave us closest cooperation and with her help we were able to carry through 
the plans as directed by Mr. Louis J. Bailey, National Library Chairman. The results 
have not warranted the amount of work involved and it is thought that libraries will 
not be asked to do more than to present the reason and need for bond purchasing by 
means of posters and displays in future bond drives. 

Early this year the Public Relations Committee was asked to be responsible for 
a page in Illinois Libraries. Miss Ruth Gregory, librarian of the Waukegan Public 
Library was asked to be editor of this page. She has done a splendid job, setting 
forth association news, so that members can know, especially in the absence of an 
annual conference, what is going on in the Illinois Library Association. 

The final stage of the state-wide library service plan developed by the Planning 
Board of the Illinois Library Association reached a culmination this year and it was 
decided to ask the State Librarian, Mr. Barrett, to enlarge his budget to include the 
funds necessary for a two year demonstration of such a program. Previously, legis- 
lation had been passed permitting the formation of public library districts of one or 
more counties; the state had been divided into six regions to permit service on a 
regional basis, permissive legislation passed making it possible for taxing bodies to 
increase their library tax, etc. It now remained to enlarge the appropriation for the 
State Library to put some of these plans into effect and it was thought this year a 
good time to do it. The time element was important, for returning servicemen and 
women and displaced war workers had every right to expect their state to have a 
fairly well developed educational program ready for them. The amount agreed upon 
as necessary to carry out the program was estimated to be $300,009. 

On April 5, a committee composed of members of the Advisory Board, the Plan- 
ning Board and the Public Relations Committee met with Miss Rogers and Mr. Vick- 
ers (Mr. Barrett’s representative), to talk over the possibility of I. L. A. sponsoring 
the proposal. At this meeting it was thought best to send out a preliminary news 
release to be sent state-wide to all publications with a copy of same sent to Illinois 
librarians. Both releases had a note enclosed suggesting the librarian and editor 
see each other for further information. 

On April 23, H. B. No. 526 was introduced by Representative Rategan, Van der 
Vries, Sullivan and Chapman. On April 24, S. B. No. 391, an identical bill was in- 
troduced by Senators Barry, Daley and Knox. On April 25, a full meeting of the 
Public Relations Committee was called plus several other people in the immediate 
area whom it was thought could help. Meetings of the whole committee were kept. to 
a minimum and most of the work was accomplished over the telephone or by letter. 
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At this meeting a letter was drafted announcing the introduction of the two bills, 
giving a brief summary of what it was hoped would be accomplished and urged 
prompt action with legislators and influential groups to arouse interest in the passage 
of the bills. Also enclosed was a copy of the leaflet prepared last year; a list of the 
representatives and senators from the particular region and a request that incorrect 
addresses be corrected for I. L. A. files. This is the only mailing that went to the 
entire I. L. A. membership. The rest were directed to librarians, trustees, etc., using 
the addressograph at the State Library. 


Following this preliminary work the following releases were sent: 


1. Copies of the I. L. A. leaflet were sent to all Senators and Representatives. 

2. At the meeting on April 25, a list of state organizations was checked and assign- 
ments made to persons known to have closest contact with each group or organi- 
zation. 

3. Copies of the Bill mailed to public, college and association libraries. 

4. Cop‘es of the leaflet and letter mailed to all names on the State Home Adviser’s 
list. 


5. After each hearing or vote on the bill, letters were sent to the members of each 
committee thanking them for their support. 
6. Packets of bills sent to many upon request for distribution. 
7. Packets of leaflets sent to many upon request for distribution. 
11. 759 leaflets sent to Friends of Library luncheon* and placed at each table setting. 
12. Hundreds of individual letters sent, answers to questions from interested groups 


and persons, etc. 


Members of my committee concentrated all their efforts upon the passage of this 
bill, working diligently with groups and individuals in their own communities, talking 
to their legislators to make sure of their affirmative votes when the bills should be 
presented. My-thanks and the thanks of the Association are due to them for their 
fine work. There are many others too numerous to mention who gave a great deal 
of time and played a most important part in securing the action we were all striving 
for. Enough cannot be said for the help given by Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. 
During all the legislative campaign she not only gave generously of her time and 
effort but it was her spirited enthusiasm and interest that kept all of us on our toes, 
and her advice was sought constantly on procedures; who to see and what to do next. 
Without her work we would never have accomplished what we did and we owe her 
a big debt of gratitude for the part she played in bringing this legislation to a 
successful conclusion. 

Mrs. Peter WOLTER, Chairman. 


PERSONNEL 


The Personnel Sub-Committee held two meetings during the year. 


At the first one, long range planning was discussed. One point brought out was 
that besides the old problems, post war conditions would bring many new ones. The 
following were considered as of prime importance in affecting personnel and that a 
study of them should be made: 


A. Salaries 

B. Pensions 

C. Certification 
D. Recruitment 


Each member of the committee assumed responsibility for gathering data on one 
specific phase: 


Miss Helen Siniff—Certification 
Miss Dorothy Brown—Salaries 
Miss Elinor Johnson—Pensions 
Miss Helen Babcock—Recruitment 


The other member, Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson of Batavia, is in a one-man library, 
so no particular assignment was given her. 


*In Chicago. 
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A questionnaire was sent out on salaries and considerable information was gar- 
nered and tabulated by Miss Brown. 


A survey of libraries in the State was made by Miss Elinor Johnson. She also 
sent out a questionnaire, which covered the following points: 


1. Is your library working with other municipal departments to adopt the 
Iilinois Municipal Retirement Plan? 

2. Does your library board have a pension or retirement plan of its own? 

3. Are you under civil service? 

4. Did your library join the A. L. A. Retirement Plan? 


Thirty-six replies were received, or 75 per cent of the questionnaires were 


answered—an unusually high percentage when business considers 10-15 per cent a 
good return. 


From these the following information was obtained: 


There are 363 public libraries (352 tax supported). Of these, only 14, includ- 
ing Chicago, have pension plans. There are two more which may join the 
ranks in 1945. 


Miss Johnson says Illinois has only 349 more te go! 
PLANS ONLY have been laid for recruitment. 


There is a definite realization that much will have to be done to attract people 
into the service. Among the first things to be ascertained are: 


1. How best to determine the needs 


a) Survey to find out those who need increased staff 
b) How many and types needed ° 


2. How to obtain desirable people through cooperation with other agencies 
a) Schools 
b) Clubs 
c) Social agencies 


3. How to stress library work on the career basis 
a) Kinds of services 
b) What the library offers 
c) Part time jobs as a vestibule to library work 
d) In-service training 
e) Scholarship funds 


The American Library Association leaflet “Books and People” could be used to 
good advantage in this work. 


HeEten S. Bascock, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, that the Illinois Library Association, at its 49th annual meeting, held at 


the Stevens Hotel, in Chicago, wishes to express thanks and appreciation to the 
following: 


To the Honorable Edward J. Barrett, Secretary of State and State Librarian, for 
his constant aid and co-operation in behalf of the libraries of Illinois. 


To Representatives Sullivan, Van der Vries and Chapman and Senaotrs Barry, 
Daley and Knox in the General Assembly, who introduced the legislation for demon- 
stration libraries in the state and worked zealously for its passage. 


To Mr. Ralph Ulveling, President of the American Library Association, for his 
stimulating contribution to our meeting. 


To the Committee on Arrangements who made it possible to hold this meeting 
during a year when there is no regular meeting of the Illinois Library Association. 


To the following librarians who have retired from their positions during the year 
we extend greetings and good wishes: 
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To Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, who retired as Dean of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago, we wish to express our appreciation for his valuable 
counsel and aid as a member of the Executive Board for the past three years. 


To Miss Mary J. Booth, who has retired as librarian of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, after forty-one years service. She was past president of the Illinois 
Library Association and served on many of its committees. 


To Miss Minnie Dill, who has retired as librarian of the Decatur Public Library, 
after fifty-two years of service to the library and to the community. 


To Mrs. Jessie Knox, librarian of the Silvis Public Library, who is retiring after 
twenty-five years of service in the library. 


To Miss Emma Christ, who has retired after thirty-seven years of service in the 
Quincy Public Library and in the community. 


To Miss Elizabeth Conover, who is retiring from the librarianship of the Lincoln 
Library, at Springfield, after fourteen years of service as reference librarian and 
librarian. 


During the past year the Illinois Library Association has lost through death 
one of its long time members and friends. We wish to record with sincere regret the 
death of Miss Nellie Parham, former librarian of the Withers Public Library of 
Bloomington. Miss Parham was a past president of the Illinois Library Association 
and one who held many important offices and committee chairmanships during the 
many years of her membership. 


RITTER BEQUEST DISTRIBUTION 


After consideration of various proposals, the committee decided that the fund 
should be divided into allotments of $25.00 each, and that the distribution of the 
money should be based on two considerations in addition to Mr. Ritter’s stipulation 
of $2,500 minimum annual income: 


1. To communities having the lowest per capita assessed valuation. 


2. That these communities shall have demonstrated their interest in the 
public library by seeing to it that the maximum rate of tax is levied 
for its support. 


The aim has been to make the project assume something of an educational aspect 
in regard to values in book selection. 

On the application blank, a request was made that books to be purchased with 
the Ritter money be listed. Many libraries complied with this request; others 
requested suggestions and a few left the space blank. 

Feeling that there should be guidance, but not dictation, in the final selection for 
purchase, the committee compiled a list of titles made up of the better books given 
on the applications of the 40 libraries entitled to share in the Ritter bequest, together 
with a few titles to meet indicated needs for books on certain subjects. 


This list of 115 entries was sent each of the 40 libraries, together with a personal 
note to each, commenting on the original list and stating that, if desired, changes 
could still be made and that possibly from the enclosed list they would gain sugges- 
tions of titles popular in communities similar to their own. 

The population of the 40 communities sharing in the bequest ranged up to 5,500, 
the average being about 2,500 persons. 

The assessed valuation of property in the area is so low that the average per capita 
income for the library ranges around 30 cents. The twenty-five dollars, therefore, 
meant much and has elicited expressions of gratitude. 

Through thus bringing to 40 small communities personal notes from the Asso- 
ciation, we feel an attitude of friendliness toward the I. L. A. has been gained. Also 
a very definite feeling of kindliness toward the man who, out of his lifetime savings, 
“remembered libraries” in his will. 

A check was sent direct to the 40 libraries on the list. 


IpaA F. Wricut, Chairman. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Executive Board held four meetings this past year, all of them at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. At the first meeting, on November 18, 1944, the new president, 
Miss Molony, appointed three trustees to the Endowment Fund. The Ritter Bequest 
for small libraries was presented and through the Illinois State Library, Extension 
Service, a list of libraries eligible for aid was prepared. This work was carried on 
by the Illinois State-Library and the Executive Board for several months. 

The second meeting was held January 20, 1945. Plans for activities for the pro- 
posed demonstration libraries were presented by Mr. Trotier, chairman of the Planning 
Board. The text of the Library Development Fund, sponsored by A. L. A., was read 
by the president. Because of O. D. T. rulings, the possibility of a Conference was 
cancelled. 

The third meeting was held May 26. It was devoted mainly to reports from the 
Committee on Legislation. The president appointed a committee to draw up a Code 
of Procedure for the Executive Board and Committee Chairmen. 

The fourth meeting was held October 13. The treasurer’s annual report was read, 
also the report of the Planning Board. Mrs. Errett presented the outline of Organiza- 
tion Procedure for the Executive Board. 

ELISABETH JOHNSON, Secretary. 


ENDOWMENT FUND TRUSTEES 


Life membership dues invested: 
Building and Loan shares, First Federal Savings and Loan Association. $1,300.00 


Pe Uy CI Ty 0 6 hoc hse cee ccaes sven ene sedanioevesuesaese 500.00 
I lareiinds Si hark rade teneklie Soka ee aaa aR RR ek wae hea ibe $1,800.00 
Interest from above paid to I. L. A. Treasurer in 1944/45.............. $51.20 


N. R. Levin, Chairman. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIPTS 

alk igs a ORL ew oc I Sie ee how eel we Aa ae $920.37 
a ee ea Oe Ras seb ba Rd Khe Tee RRA e eee 944.32 
Chicago Library Club, share in annual dinner..............ccccceccccccccs 12.47 
lack nc. gh i ane hig id ese MR RUC ed te 51.50 

I og ara di os Sa eh ws Di Te BOO Al Nn alwlnieeod Sk Ae allew Sace Re $1,928.66 

DISBURSEMENTS 

ah a ga ch latch pera tek aa ea Me Se Ee A a wna Waele Bs $221.89 
I ae NN (Sl ital tats ag wie oh ah rietlnibarte On Mowomsina 708.44 
a a idl a aes ogi ia ae OR NN we eS 19.11 
a fo sax aid pbs Sw ia ge aA) RR wR we OO eo 45.27 
is a one sind a id acre a ele a RAD Aw ee we babe etme 40.00 
ete Ni cela aha oe ena mule dk Ke wk aA MO a ae A ek 81.35 
Ih a oe a a i cas 20.89 

a lg a aa ena gb a Sl Se wr a elas ere ae $1,136.95 
alan eed a clely Nh de bin iw AG Wad ao Melee Semin aes one ew ale Comes $1,928.66 
a aaa ds ah gs al aire id or WR Ra Ral ee a WO a rama a sa 1,136.95 

EE IRE SA On A ee: Oe eee | OM io One ee a nee Gee $791.71 





The following Committee reports not available: Adult Education; Mem- 
bership; Rural Library Service. 
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MEMBERSHIP?* 


Changes of address from those in this list should be reported promptly to the 
Treasurer, Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan Public Library, in order that I. L. A. com- 
munications will reach members without delay. 


Abbot, Etheldred, In., Ryerson & Burn- 
ham.-Ls., Art. Inst., Chicago 

Abingdon, John, Mosser Public Library 

Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. ln., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington 

Adams, Helen, In., P. L., Roodhouse 

Adams, Maxine, asst., Walker Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Adamson, Catherine E., child. In., Hild 
Regional Br., P. L., Chicago 

Algonquin Public Library 

*Allin, Eugenia, In., James Millikin Univ. 
L., Decatur 

*Allison, Gladys, In., P. L., River Forest 

Alton, Jennie D., Hayner Library 

Ambler, Mary, In., Blackburn Coll. L., 
Carlinville 

Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr., Newberry L., 
Chicago 

Ammon, Ida, personnel off., P. L., Chicago 

*Anderson, Adah M., In., Humboldt Br., 
P. L., Chicago 

Anderson, Mary L., Pres. Bd., P. L., 
Sheldon 

Andrews, Jean, asst., P. L., River Forest 

Andrews, Mae, child. In., P. L., Rockford 

Angle, Paul M., Chicago Hist. Soc., Chi- 
cago 

Angus, Evalene Kramer, Miami High 
School, Miami, Fla. 

Anna, Stinson Memorial Library 

Anthony, Louise, In., Dupo Community 
H. S., Dupo 

Antilla, Harvey, tr., P. L., Blue Island 

Argo, Summit-Argo Public Library 

Armstrong, Faith, In., P. L., Rockford 

Arthur, Alice E., In, P. L., Streator 

Arzinger, Mrs. Katharine L., In., Twp. 
P. L., Geneseo 

Atkinson, Mrs. Helen, Bd. of Educ. L., 
Chicago 

Attora, Reed, Ill. State L., Springfield 

Auburn Public Library 

Aurea, Sister M., O. S. F., In., St. Francis 
Academy L., Joliet 

Aurora Public Library 

— Mrs. Marian, In., P. L., East Mo- 
ine 

Ayres, Mary A., readers advisor, P. L., 
Oak Park 

*Ayres, Rev. S. G., 65 Hungerford St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Baars, Gus, tr. P. L., Streator 

*Babcock, Helen, In., Legler Regional Br., 
P. L., Chicago 


* Life Member. 

7 There are 1,111 members, including 125 
life members. 

t Died during year. 


Bailey, Frances, In., P. L. Jacksonville 
*Baird, Margaret L. (Mrs. A. E.), Sterling 
Baker, Clara M., head, circ. dept., P. L., 
Decatur 
Baker, Elizabeth, In., A. L. A., 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 
*Baker, Julia, 6247 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
Baker, Mrs. Mary W., assoc. In., Chicago 
Natural Hist. Museum, Chicago 
Baker, Maysel O., In., LaSalle-Peru Twp. 
H. S. and J. C. L., LaSalle 
Baltz, Mrs. Ruth M., In., P. L, Carrollton 
Bamber, Lyle, In., Natural Hist. L., Univ. 
of Ill., Urbana 
Barnes, Maxine, P. L., Evanston 
*Barnett, Otto R., tr., 684 Greenleaf Ave., 
Glencoe 
Barr, Mrs. George O., Act. Pres. Bd., 
P. L., Silvis 
*Barrett, Edward J., Secretary of State, 
and State Ln., Springfield 
Barrington Public Library 
Barry Public Library 
Bartlett, Charles L., tr., F. P. L., Quincy 
Bashforth, Helen F., Pres. Bd., P. L., 
Griggsville 
Bashforth, Jessie C., In., P. L., Griggsville 
*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton 
*Bassett, Norman, Pres., Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
*Batchelder, Annie, In., Marshall H. S. L., 
Chicago 
Batchelder, Mildred, A. L. A., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Bauer, Karl, tr., P. L., Waukegan 
Bauerle, Dorothy, child. In., Austin Br., 
P. L., Chicago 
Baum, Winifred, civics dept., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
Baumann, Mrs. Frances, asst., Legler 
Regional Br., P. L., Chicago 
Baumann, Mildred E., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
Beals, Ralph, Dir., Univ. of Chicago Ls., 
Chicago 
Beata, Sister, St. Gregory H. S. L., Chi- 
cago 
*Beaton, David, Jr., Insurance, Suite 1601, 
LaSalle Bldg., Chicago 
Beatty, Cora, chief, Membership dept., 
A. L. A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Bechtel, Eleanor M., Quarrie Corp., 35 
E. Wacker, Chicago 
Becker, Edna, child. In., Toman Br., 
P. L., Chicago 
Beckwith, Helen, In., P. L., Glencoe 
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*Beem, Vilda P., In., Reddick’s L., Ottawa 
*Beeson, Nella B., readers advisor, P. L., 
Peoria 
Bell, Maurine, asst., P. L., River Forest 
Belous, Esther, asst., Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago 
Benner, Anne, In. asst., P. L., Winnetka 
Bennett, Mrs. Charles, tr., F. P. L., 
Brookfield 
Berger, Harriett, asst., P. L., Danville 
Bergman, Rabbi Leo, tr., P. L., Rockford 
Bernhardt, Caroline, chief, Acc. dept., 
P. L., Chicago 
Berry, Mrs. Robert, tr., P. L., Blue Island 
Besley, Mrs. Frederic A., tr., 1505 N. 
Sheridan Road, Waukegan 
Best, Florence P., tr., P. L., Galva 
Best, Jacob, tr., P. L., Chicago 
Beveridge, Glen, tr., Randolph Twp. L., 
Heyworth 
*Bidwell, Addison, tr. P. L., Freeport 
Biese, Arnold J., McGraw-Hill Co., Chi- 
cago 
Bigelow, Mary C., Rockford 
Biggs, Martha, assoc. In., Lake Forest 
Coll., Lake Forest 
Bignall, Lydia, asst. In., P. L., Marseilles 
Bingaman, Rev. I. W., tr., F. P. L., Quincy 
Bird, Margaret F., Gardiner General 
Hosp. L., Chicago 
Black, Dorothy, asst. ref. In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 
Black, Kenneth, tr., P. L., Washington 
Bladel, Bessie A., In., Rock Island H. S. 
L., Rock Island 
Blakely, Margaret, In., P. L., Riverside 
Blanchard, Julia E., In., Wheaton Coll. 
L., Wheaton 
Blankmeyer, Mrs. H. C., tr., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 
Block, Katherine, In., Washington and 
Central Schs., Evanston 
Blodgett, Louise, In., Waller H. S. L., 
Chicago 
Bloom, Dorothy, asst. In., Austin Br., 
P. L., Chicago 
Blue, H. J., P. L., Carlinville 
Boggs, Mrs. Clara, In., Ira C. Reed P. L., 
LaFayette 
Boland, Mary Blanche, In., Lawrenceville 
Twp. H. S., Lawrenceville 
Bolton, Mrs. John, tr., P. L., Downers 
Grove 
*Bond, Ethel, assoc. prof., Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 
Book Shop Bindery, 308 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 
*Booth, Mary J., 1536 Fourth St., Charles- 
ton 
Booth, Phebe, catlgr., P. L., Waukegan 
Borchelt, Louise, order In., P. L., Evans- 
ton 
*Bough, Helen, child. In., Legler Regional 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
Bowles, Sue, Ill. State L., Springfield 
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Bowman, Mrs. Hattie F., tr, P. L., 


Albion 
*Boyd, Anne, assoc. prof., Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 
Boyd, Clayton, tr., P. L., East Peoria 
Boye, Mrs. Inger, child. In, P. L., High- 
land Park 
Bragg, Lena, In., Allerton P. L., Monti- 
cello 
Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude, br. In., P. L., 
Evanston 
Brandt, Etta, In., P. L., Carmi 
Bratrude, Mrs. Grace, tr., Antioch Twp. 
L., Antioch 
Bredehoft, Nellie, Ill. State L., Springfield 
Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst., Carnegie 
P. L., Paris 
Brennan, Frances, asst., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington 
Brewer, Doris, In., Casey Twp. L., Casey 
Brewer, Mrs. Fern, In., P. L., Carbondale 
Brinkman, Rev. Gervase J., In., St. Joseph 
Coll., Westmont 
Brown, Mrs. Bess L., In., P. L., Sparta 
Brown, Lucy E., catlgr., P. L., Chicago 
Brown, Lucy I., In., Chipman P. L., Mo- 
mence 
Brown, Serena, In., Sheldon Twp. P. L., 
Sheldon 
*Browning, Earl W., In., P. L., Peoria 
Bruder, Mildred, Publicity dept., P. L., 
Chicago 
Bruno, Mrs. Ida, tr., P..L., Melrose Park 
Bruntlett, Barbara Ann, catlgr., Ill. Wes- 
leyan Univ. L., Bloomington 
Bryant, Esther, catlgr., Ill. State L., 
Springfield 
*Bryce, Jessie M., In, P. L., Downers 
Grove 
Bull, Mary Lois, asst. to dir., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 
Bumstead, Mrs. C. M., tr., Allerton P. L., 
Monticello 
Bunn, George W., Jr., tr., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 
*Burgmeier, John M., Pres., Burgmeier 
Book Binding Co., 30 S. Jefferson, Chi- 
cago 
Burke, Mary Louise, asst. In., P. L., La- 
Salle 
Burkey, Mrs. Hattie, tr., P. L., Washing- 
ton 


Burr, Elizabeth, child. In., Lincoln L., 


Springfield 

Burroughs, Winifred, In., P. L., Edwards- 
ville 

*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., 180 S. Elm S&t., 
Hinsdale 

*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In., Agriculture 
L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana 

Bushnell Public Library 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles A., Deere Park, 
Highland Park 
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Byrne, Loretta, Fiction dept., Ill. State 
L., Springfield 

Byron Library 

Caffall, Margaret M., In., Urbana F. L., 
Urbana 

Cairo Public Library 

Calahan, Thomas, Loan dept., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 

Caldwell, Mrs. Rosemary, In., Champaign 
Jr. H. S., Champaign 

Campbell, Mrs. Emily, In., P. L., DeKalb 

Campbell, Marguerite, In., Chicago Medi- 
cal Sch., Chicago 

Cannella, Leonard, tr., P. L., Melrose 
Park 

Caplow, Mrs. Dorothy S., Prin. Asst., 
Woodlawn Br., P. L., Chicago 

Carbondale Public Library 

Carlin, Mrs. H. H., tr., P. L., Rockford 

Carlinville Public Library 

Carlson, Anna, asst., Gail Borden P. L., 
Elgin 

Carlson, John F., tr., P. L., Sycamore 

Carlyle, Case-Halsted P. L. and Reading 
Rooms 

Carney, Vincent, tr., Flagg Twp. L., 
Rochelle 

Carpenter, Audrey, In., Glencoe Schs., 
Glencoe 

Carpentersville Literary and Library 
Association 

*Carqueville, Marshall, 1133 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 

Carrithers, Nelle, In., Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury 

Carrollton Public Library 

Carter, Frances J., Reader’s Bureau, 
P. L., Chicago 

Carter, Mrs. Laura, In., Buffalo Twp. 
P. L., Polo 

Carthage Public Library 

Cartwright, C. M., P. L., Evanston 

Cartwright, Emily, In., P. L., Oregon 

Castle, Mrs. A. L., tr., F. P. L., Quincy 

Cavanagh, Mrs. Vivian, asst. In., Bradley 
Polytechnic Inst., Peoria 

Cecil, Alda, Head circ. dept., Knox Coll. 
L., Galesburg : 

Centralia Public Library 

*Chandler, Frank 

Chapman, Mrs. Bess, In., Calvin Coolidge 
Jr. H. S., Moline 

Chapman, Mrs. May, In., P. L., Vienna 

Charles, Dorothy, Graduate L. Sch., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Charleston Carnegie Public Library 

Chesire, Esther, asst. In. and catlgr., Ill. 
Inst. of Technology, Chicago 

Chicago Heights Free Public Library 

Chillicothe Township Free Public Li- 
brary 

Chitwood, G. H., tr., Allerton P. L., 
Monticello 

Christ, Emma, 1109 Jersey St., Quincy 

Churchill, Cyrus, tr., P. L., Moline 
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Cicero Public Library 

Cisco, Willow Branch Township Library 

Clark, Mrs. Alice, asst. In., West Deer- 
field Twp. L., Deerfield 

Clark, Mrs. Nellie, Lakeview Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Cline, Goldia M., In., P. L., Waverly 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner Public Li- 
brary 

Clough, Mrs. Janet W., In., Maine Twp. 
H. S. L., Park Ridge 

Coen, Mrs. Flora, In., Helen M. Plum 
Mem. L., Lombard 

Coffin, Allye Marr, sr. asst., Hall Br., 
P. L., Chicago 

Collins, Mrs. Kathryn S., asst., Legler 
Br., Chicago 

Collins, Mrs. Mary Lou, asst. In., Mt. 
Carmel Carnegie L., Mt. Carmel 

Collins, Winifred, Strawn 

Collinsville Memorial Public Library 

Collom, Elizabeth, child. In., P. L., Park 
Ridge 

Colombo, Elda, Head ref. asst., P. L., 
Chicago 

Conover, Elizabeth, Virginia, Ill. 

Cook, Bertha, asst. catalog dept., P. L., 
Peoria 

Cook, Harriet B., P. L., DesPlaines 

Cook, May, tr., P. L., Oak Park 

Cook, Mrs. Paul, tr., P. L., Evanston 

Cooksville Public Library 

Cooley, Mrs. Henry, Jr., tr., Savanna 
Twp. P. L., Savanna 

Cooper, Josephine, In., Montague Br., 
P. L., Rockford 

Corbett, C. E., tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello 

Coreoran, Margaret, In., Springfield Jr. 
Coll. L., Springfield 

Cosgrave, Pearl, 1105 E. Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Cotton, G. W., tr., P. L., Kewanee 

Courtney, Ursula, asst., Chicago Lawn 
Nr., P. L., Chicago 

Covalt, Mrs. Edith, chief, Civics dept., 
P. L., Chicago 

Cox, L. W., tr., P. L., Brookfield 

Craig, Olive, Withers P. L., Bloomington 

Crawford, Lura, In., Gage Park H. §&., 
Chicago 

Cress, Jeannette, In., P. L., Hamilton 

Cressy, Mr. Waid B., tr., P. L., Aurora 

Cromwell, Evelyn, asst., Norwood Park 
Sub. Br., P. L., Chicago 

*Crowell, Lucius A., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Box 1, Main Office, Chicago 

Crummer, Harriet, P. L., Evanston 

Crump, Mrs. Leo, tr., P. L., Waukegan 


* Cullen, Mrs. Lucy, William Moyer L., 


Gibson City 
Cully, Byron O., tr., P. L., Freeport 
Cummings, E. E., tr., P. L., Rockford 
Cunningham, Walter F., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park 
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*Curry, Elizabeth, In., Twp. P. L., Kewanee 

Curtis, Carolyn, In., Douglas Aircraft, 
Park Ridge 

Custer, Grace, child. In., P. L., Rock 
Island 

Cutberth, Mildred L., asst. In., Free P. L., 
Brookfield 

Dadant, Valentine, tr., P. L., Hamilton 

Damman, Bonita, In., Waukegan Twp, 
H. S., Jr. Bldg., Waukegan 

Dammeier, Vernell, In., P. L., Maywood 

Danegger, Mrs. Anne, asst., Austin Br., 
P. L., Chicago 

Danville Catholic Library, Box 754, Dan- 
ville 

Danville Public Library 

Dare, Ruby E., Greenville Coll. L., Green- 
ville 

*Darlington, Genevieve, In, J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. & J. C. L., Cicero 

Date, Lamson H., tr., P. L., Winnetka 

Davies, Clara, chief, Catalog Dept., IIl. 
State L., Springfield 

Davies, Stella Glasgow, 3984 Beaconfield, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Davis, Fleta, ext. In., P. L., Decatur 

Davison, Florence, ref. In., P. L., Evanston 

Davison, Mrs. Gerald V., tr., P. L., East 
Peoria 

Dawley, Helen, catlgr., Univ. of Chicago 
Libraries, Chicago 

*Day, Mary B., 8319 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 

Daydif, Karl, tr., P. L., Waukegan 

Deadrick, Elizabeth, In., P. L., Carlinville 

Dean, Violette, South Shore Br. L., P. L.. 
Chicago 

Decatur Public Library 

Dechman, Ida Mae, P. L., Evanston 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

Deneen, Mrs. Mary, Withers P. L., 
Bloomington 

Desmond, Thomas, tr., P. L., Evanston 

Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In., P. L.., 
Marshall 

Dieckhaus, Vonnetti, Deputy asst. State 
In., Ill. State L., Springfield 

Dietz, A. H., tr., Free P. L., Brookfield 

Dill, Minnie, 968 W. Wood St., Decatur 

Dilliard, Irving, tr., Memorial L., Collins- 
ville 

Ditto, Rebecca, In., P. L., LaGrange 

Dixon, President, Board of Trustees 

Dixon, Secretary, Board of Trustees 

Doane, Dorothy, asst., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville 

Dobson, Olive, In., P. L., Barrington 

Douglas Township L., Gilman 

Douvier, Catherine, Amboy Twp. H. S. L., 
Amboy 

Dowd, Cathleen, Cire. Dept., P. L., Chi- 
cago 

Doxsey, Geraldine, asst., P. L., Rockford 

Doying, W. D., tr., P. L., Jacksonville 
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Draper, N. W., tr., P. L., Carbondale 

Dresser, Mrs. Roy, tr., P. L., Elizabeth 

Drexler, Mrs. Marie, In., P. L., Morton 

Duffey, Katherine, div. chief, Deposit 
Dept., P. L., Chicago 

Duffy, Rose,: asst. In., Humboldt Br., 
P. L., Chicago 

*Duncan, Mrs. George, tr., Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton 

*Duncan, Mrs. John, Alton 

Dundee Township Public Library 

Dunlap Library 

*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Dutton, George E., tr., P. L., Sycamore 

Dvorak, Anton, tr., P. L., Cicero 

Dwight Public Library 

*Eaman, Mabel, In., Alcohol Ref. L., 
W. C. T. U., Evanston 

East St. Louis Public Library 

Eastin, Britomarte, child. In, P. L., 
Glencoe 

Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton 

Eckert, Robert, Jr., tr., P. L., Freeport 

Eckhardt, Max, tr., P. L., Belleville 

Edie, Mrs. Burl, tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello 

Egan, Mary, In., P. L., Highland Park 

Egerman, Mary, In., Nichols L., Naper- 
ville 

Eggleston, Mrs. H. H., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park 

Elburn Public Library 

Elliott, Viola, In., P. L., Eldorado 

Elmhurst Public Library 

Elmwood Park Public Library 

El Paso, Board of Trustees, P. L. 

Elvira, Sister M., College of St. Francis, 
Joliet 

Ely, Margaret E., In., P. L., Berwyn 

Emerenciana, Sister M., In., St. Casimir 
Academy, 2601 W. Marquette Rd., Chi- 
cago 

English, Evelyn, asst., P. L., Evanston 

*Errett, Mrs. A. W., tr., P. L., Kewanee 

Evans, Cecile, State Teacher’s Coll. L., 
Macomb, IIl. 

Evans, Mrs. John W., tr., P. L., Decatur 

Evanston Public Library 

Evers, Jean, In., Amundsen H. §S., 5110 
N. Damen Ave., Chicago 

Fairbury Dominy Memorial Library 

Fansler, Effie, tr.. Twp. L., Newman 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 2200 Sheri- 
dan Rd., N. Chicago 

Farnsworth, Frances, 545 Park Blvd., 
Glen Ellyn 

Farquhar, Alice, reader’s adviser, P. L., 
Chicago 

Farr, Lois, In., P. L., Pontiac 

Farrell, Mary, South Chicago Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
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Fay, Mrs. W. A., tr., P. L., Jacksonville 

Fecker, Pauline E., catlgr. in adult dept., 
P. L., Danville 

Feldkamp, Jennie, asst., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 

*Felt, Anna, tr., P. L., Galena 

Felter, Alma, Newberry L., Chicago 

Fenneman, Nordica, asst., Circ. Dept., 


P. L., Chicago 
Fennen, Rev. J. H., tr., P. L., East 
Peoria 


Ferguson, Bertha, tr., Jennie D. Hayner 
P. L., Alton 

Field, Pearl, In., 4 Crest Acres Court, 
Summit, N. J. 

Fields, Mrs. Mabel, asst., P. L., Mt. 
Vernon 

Filson, Lester F., In., P. L., Joliet 

Fingeret, Rose, Reader’s Bureau, Main 
Library, P. L., Chicago 

Finson, Charles N., tr., Allerton P. L., 
Monticello 

Fischer, Mrs. Mary K., asst., P. L., Ke- 
wanee 

Fisher, Louise I., asst. In., H. S., Peoria 

Fisher, Mrs. Sanford, In., P. L., Peoria 
Heights 

Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, 1st asst., P. L., 
Joliet 

FitzGibbon, G. S., tr., P. L., Moline 

Fleming, Joseph B., tr., P. L., Chicago 

Flemming, Pierre, tr., P. L., Moline 

Flinn, Helen, P. O. Box 272, Highland 
Park 

Flint, Margaret, ref. In., Ill. State Hist. 
L., Springfield 

Flood, Leo, tr., P. L., Jacksonville 

Fontaine, Everett, Chief, Dept. of Publ., 
A. L. A., Chicago 

Ford, Frank, tr., P. L., Waukegan 

Forest Park Public Library 

*Forgan, James B., Jr., 38 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 

Fornof, Mrs. J. R., tr., P. L., Streator 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., 4417 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago 

*Forstall, Gertrude, iIn., Christopher 
House L., Chicago 

Foster, Rabbi Solomon, tr., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 

Foster, Virginia, child. In., Free P. L., 
Quincy 

Fox, Catherine, Woodlawn Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Frame, Blanche, So. Shore Branch, P. L., 
Chicago 

Francis, Sister, In., Marywood School L., 
Evanston 

Frary, Mrs. Esta, tr., P. L., Prophets- 
town 

Freeport Public Library 

*French, Randall, 66 W. 11th St., Holland, 
Mich. 
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Fritz, Lucile, ref. In, Lincoln L., 
Springfield 
Frobish, Birt, tr., P. L., Blue Island 
Gaddis, Henry, tr., Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville 
Galena Public Library 
*Gallagher, David, Deere Park, Highland 
Park 
*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Deere Park, 
Highland Park 
Galloway, Dr. O. F., tr., P. L., Jackson- 
ville 
Galva Township Public Library 
*Gardiner, Mabel, asst. In., Garrett Bib- 
lical Inst., Evanston 
Garman, Mrs. Horace B., tr., P. L., De- 
catur 
*Garnett, J. B., tr., Highland Park 
Garrett, Fern, chief, ref. dept., Ill. State 
L., Springfield 
Gassman, I. P., tr., P. L., Freeport 
*Gaylord, H. J., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geer, Helen, ref. dept., Univ. of Chicago 
L., Chicago 
Geltch, Irene, child. In., Hughes Room, 
P. L., Chicago 
Geneseo Township Public Library 
Geneva Public Library 
Genoa Public Library 
Ghere, Miss Ullainee, In., P. L., Arcola 
Gibson, Geneva, tr., Sheldon Twp. P. L., 
Sheldon 
Giddings, Arthur F., tr., P. L., Downers 
Grove 
Giezentanner, Marguerite, ref. In., Quar- 
rie Corp. L., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 
Gilley, Ruth, In., Olivet Nazarene Coll., 
Kankakee 
Gillman, Mrs. Albert, In., P. L., Peru 
Gilman, Grace W., In., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 
Gilmore, William Y., Jr., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park 
Glencoe Public Library 
Glenn, Margaret, In., Senior H. S. L., 
Champaign 
*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl F., South Chicago 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
*Goldstein, George, attorney, 5413 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 
Golee, Christian, tr., P. L., Evanston 
Goodell, Phillips, tr., P. L., Downers 
Grove 
Gordon, Mrs. George W., tr., P. L., Win- 
netka 
Gotthoffer, N. R., tr., P. L., Grayslake 
tGraham, James, tr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
*Gray, Blanche, P. L., Mattoon 
Green, Mrs. Lillian Havenhill, In., 
H. S. L., Jacksonville 
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Greer, Agnes, dir. of training, P. L., Chi- 


cago 
Gregory, Olive S., Circ. dept., Free P. L., 
Quincy 
Gregory, Ruth W., In., P. L., Waukegan 
. Greison, A. M., tr., P. L., Savanna 
Greve, Hattie, In., Savanna Twp. P. L., 
Savanna 
Gridley Public Library 
Griffin, Mrs. Cora, In. P. L., West Frank- 
fort 
Grosse, Mrs. Anna, tr., Coloma Twp. L., 
Rock Falls 
Grutzmacher, Irene E., In., P. L., Grays- 
lake 
Gscheidle, Gertrude, asst. In., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
Gustafson, Rupert, tr., P. L., Rockford 
Guzzardo, Anthony, tr., P. L., Rockford 
Hachman, Mrs. Esther J., In. P. L., 
Roxana 
Hackett, Mrs. L. O., tr., Tuscola 
*Hackman, Henry, 1304 Bluff St., Peru 
Hafner, Clara B., 420 S. 7th St., Spring- 
field 
*Hagey, John F., 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago 
Halbert, Mary, asst., P. L., Belleville 
*Hall, Arthur R., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 
Hamel, Mrs. Helena, In., John Toman 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
*Hamill, Alfred E., 208 S. LaSalle, Chi- 


cago 

Hamilton Public Library 

Hamilton, Mrs. C. E., tr., P. L., Streator 

Hamilton, Mrs. Janice, ass’t., Matson 
P. L., Princeton 

Hanby, Bernadine, In., N. I. S. T. C., 
DeKalb 

Hanes, Mr. Jacob F., tr., P. L., Decatur 

Hanna, Margaret, In., P. L., Normal 

Hanson, Mrs. Carrie, In., P. L., Stockton 

Hanson, Grant, ass’t. In. Augustana 
Coll., Rock Island 

Hardin, Ruth, Head catlgr., Ill. State 
Hist. L., Springfield 

Haremza, Frank, tr., P. L., Cicero 

Harman, Marion, Catalog dept., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 

Harnau, Florence, In., Nichols Interme- 
diate Sch. L., Evanston 

Harridge, Grace P., asst., Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago 

Harris, Frieda, asst., P. L., Waukegan 

Harrisburg, Mitchell-Carnegie Public 
Library 

Harshaw, Mrs. Myron, tr., P. L., Win- 
netka 

Hart, Mrs. Hazel, child. In., P. L., Jack- 
sonville 

Hart, Mrs. John, tr., P. L., Blue Island 

Hart, Lottie, In., P. L., Palatine 

Harvey, Mrs. Marguerite, In. P. L., 
Washington 

Haug, Ethel, asst., P. L., Paris 
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Hauser, Vera, In., P. L., Lena 

Hawkins, Katie, In., P. L., Geneva 

Hecht, Mrs. James, tr., P. L., Wood: 
stock 

Heicke, Dorothy, catlgr., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Heindel, John H., tr., P. L., River Forest 

Heinle, Edith, Dixon 

Helen, Sister, Providence H. S. L., Chi- 


cago 
Helland, Irene, In., P. L., Hinsdale 
Hellgren, Harold, div. chief, Legler 
Regional Br., P. L., Chicago 
Helmick, Helen F., In., F. P. L., Lock- 
port 
*Hendee, Cora, district In., Region 5, IIli- 
nois State Library 
*Henderson, Fanchon, In., Albany Park 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
Henderson, Mary L., catlgr., P. L., Rock- 
ford 
*Henderson, Thomas, 231 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 
Hendricks, Mrs. Sue, tr., Coloma Twp. 
L., Rock Falls 
Hendrikse, Nicholas, In., P. L., Cicero 
Henne, Frances, Graduate L. Sch., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 
Hennessy, Nellie, child. In., P. L., Joliet 
Henning, Mrs. Maude, In., Little Rock 
Twp. P. L., Plano 
Hermanson, Helen M., In., P. L., Home- 
wood 
*Herr, Mary E., In., Girls Latin School, 
Chicago 
Herr, Mrs. V. A., Sr., tr. Mem. L., Col- 
linsville 
*Herschel, Paul, tr., P. L., Peoria 
*Hertzberg, Ernest, Hertzberg Bindery 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 
Hertzberg, Ernst and Sons, 1751 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 
Hewes, Mary E., In., P. L., Winnetka 
Hewitt, Herbert H., ref. In., P. L., Chi- 


cago 

Hiatt, Dorothy, Chief, Extension Service, 
Ill. State L., Springfield 

Higgins, Harry, In., Public Sch. L., 
Palestine 

Highland, Louis Latzer Memorial Public 
Library ; 

Highland Park Public Library 

Hilboldt, Elizabeth, In., P. L., Cairo 

Hildreth, Mrs. C. F., tr., P. L., Freeport 

Hiler, Hila, In., P. L., Knoxville 

Hill, Ellyn A., ref. asst., Washington 
Park Sub. Br., P. L., Chicago 

Hillsboro Public Library 

Hindman, Martha B., In. P. L., East 
Peoria 

Hines, Stanley, tr., P. L., Cicero 

Hinsdale Public Library 

Hirsch, Sol, tr., P. L., Moline 

Hirth, Genevra, In., Coloma Twp. L.. 
Rock Falls 
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*Hoadley, Clara, Streator 

Hoaglund, Ethel, In., H. S., Elgin 

Hoffenberg, Bertha, asst., Publications 
Dept., P. L., Chicago 

Holbrook, Frances E., In., P. L., Park 
Ridge 

Holcomb, Helen, catlgr., P. L., Evanston 

Homewood Public Library 

Hoopeston Public Library 

Horgan, Leona, tr., P. L., Melrose Park 

Hostetter, Anita, sec., Bd. of Educ. foi 
Librarianship, A. L. A., Chicago 

Hostetter, Marie Miller, asst. prof., Univ. 
of Ill. L. Sch., Urbana 

Houchens, Josie, asst. Univ. In., Personne] 
and Binding, Univ. of Ill., Urbana 

Howells, Mr. R. G., tr., P. L., Streator 

Hubbell, Jane, P. L., Rockford 

Huff, Mrs. Lindley, tr., P. L., Decatur 

Hughes, Mary P., Tuley H. S., P. L., 
Chicago 

Hughes, Nell, Br. In., Lincoln L., Spring: 
field 

Hull, Gladys, asst. catlgr., P. L., Aurora 

*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle 

Humphris, Mrs. Frieda, In., P. L., Down- 
ers Grove 

Hunn, Esther, In., South Br., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Massachu- 
setts 

Hutchins, F. M., Pres. Bd., Carnegie L., 
Mt. Carmel 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In, P. L.. 
Morris 

Imboden, Charles, tr., P. L., Decatur 

Ingalls, J. Allin, tr., P. L., River Forest 

Ipava Community Library 

Irwin, Mrs. Leaton, tr., P. L., Quincy 

Jackson, Anne W., Jacksonville 

*Jackson, Fanny, In., Western Ill. State 
Teachers Coll., Macomb 

Jackson, Rosa, P. L., Rushville 

Jacksonville. Public Library 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College Library 

Jacksonville, Routt College H. S. Library 

Jacksonville, St. Rose Convent 

Janeway, R. C., In., Bradley Polytechnic 
Inst., Peoria 

Jayne, Gertrude, Deposits dept., P. L., 
Chicago 

Jayne, Kathryne, Catalog dept., P. L., 
Chicago 

Jenkins, Katharine, In., P. L., El Paso 

Jenks, Jessie, head, Adult Educ. Dept., 
Ill. State L., Springfield 

Jerome, Sister M., In., 900 W. Garfield 
Blvd., Chicago 

Jickling, Mrs. Charles, tr., P. L., Wau- 
kegan 

Joannes, Edith, In., Abbott Laboratories 
L,. North Chicago 

Joeckel, C. B., Sch. of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Cal., Berkeley 

Joens, John C., tr., P. L., Blue Island 
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John, Mrs. Robert S., tr., P. L., Waukegan 

Johnsen, William, tr., P. L., Evanston 

Johnson, Alice S., ref. In., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana 

Johnson, Elizabeth, In., P. L., Rochelle 

Johnson, Lillian, tr., P. L., Sycamore 

Johnson, Mrs. Miriam Havighurst, In., 
Batavia Twp. P. L., Batavia 

Jolley, Mrs. Rhea, asst., P. L., Chicago 
Heights 

Jones, Mrs. Gladys M., In., Bryan-Bennett 
L., Salem 

Jones, Lillian, In., P. L., Villa Grove 

Judd, Grace, P. L., Evanston 

Juhlin, Thelma, asst., P. L., Wood River 

*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., tr., Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland 

Kahn, Mrs. Clara F., Foreign Language 
dept., P. L., Chicago 

Kankakee Public Library 

tKappes, Marian, In., Children’s Mem. 
Hospital, Evanston 

Karcher, Lida, In., Douglas Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Karnopp, Mrs. Charles F., tr., P. L., Win- 
netka 

Kasch, Mrs. Ruth S., In., Winnebago 
Consolidated Schs., Winnebago 

Katz, Adeline, South Shore Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Kay, Mrs. Wayne, In., P. L., Wheaton 

Keenleyside, Mrs. Marjorie, In., Central 
Y. M. C. A. Coll., Chicago 

Keithsburg Public Library 

Keller, Ethel B., Acting In. Joseph 
Schaffner L., Northwestern Univ., Chi- 
cago 

Kelly, Clara C., In., Sullivan H. S. L., 
Chicago 

*Kent, Lillian, In., Vespasian Warner 
P. L., Clinton 

Kepler, Lucy, head, Periodical Div., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 

Kersey, Rose Marie, Shannon Community 
H. S. L., Shannon 

Kessler, Clara L., child. In., Withers P. 
L., Bloomington 

Kester, Mrs. Lawrence, tr., P. L., Mount 
Prospect 

Keuck, Louise F., In., P. L., St. Charles 

Kewanee Public Library 

Kimes, Bertha, asst. In., P. L., Streator 

Kimmell, Eleanor E., 408 W. Cleveland, 
Belleville 

Kinkead, Beatrice (Mrs. W. G.), In., 
West Br. Lincoln L., Springfield 

Kinsey, Helen E., A. L. A., 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Kirkpatrick, Thomas E., tr., P. L., Clay- 
ton 

Kissel, Albert, tr., P. L:, Melrose Park 

Kissinger, Eloise, chief, Art Dept., Ill. 
State L., Springfield 

*Kitchell, Howell W., 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 
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Kite, Grace, asst. In., Southern Ill. State 
Teachers Coll., Carbondale 
Kizer, Mrs. Claude R., tr., P. L., Silvis 
Klauser, Mrs. Daisy, In., P. L., Shelbyville 
Klein, Mrs. Edith, tr., P. L., Brookfield 
Klein, Leah, asst., Shelf Dept., P. L., 
Chicago 
Klein, Marcella, In., to boys and girls, 
P. L., Oak Park 
Knaus, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., River 
Forest 
Knickerbocker, Carrie, tr., P. L., Blue 
Island 
Knuth, Edmund, tr., P. L., Decatur 
Koenig, Rev. Harry C., In., Feehan Mem. 
L., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein 
Kohner, Max, tr., Cook Mem. L., Liberty- 
ville 
Kojola, Laila, 
Springfield 
Kowalsky, Mabel, ref. asst., P. L., Decatur 
Kramer, Evalene, see Angus 
*Krause, Louise B., address unknown 
Krieger, Mrs. Marjorie, tr., Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville 
*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstore, Chicago 
Kroch’s Bookstores, 206 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
Krueger, Hanna E., asst. In., Western IIl. 
State Teachers Coll. L., Macomb 
Kuhlo, Elizabeth, In., Jr. H. S. L., Quincy 
Kunz, Emma, In., P. L., Roselle 
Kuster, Bessie, In., P. L., Bellwood 
LaBerge, Helene M., In., Logan Square 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
*Lacey, Mae Hessler (Mrs. W. F., Jr.), 
1475 Crestview Drive, Springfield, O. 
Lacon Public Library 
Ladd Public Library 
Ladenson, Alex, Executive asst., P. L., 
Chicago 
Lafayette, Ira C., Reed Public Library 
LaGrange Public Library 
LaGrow, Mrs. Asa J., tr., P. L., Oak Park 
Lake Forest Public Library 
Lake Zurich Library 
Lamoraux, Gertrude B., In., F. P. L., 
Melvin 
Lanum, Doris, asst., Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville 
LaPlante, Effie N., asst. In., Bd. of Educ. 
L., Chicago 
Larmon, Margaret E., asst., P. L., Decatur 
Larson, Mrs. Edith Moody, Br. In., P. L., 
Maywood 
Lathrop, Mildred, Gail Borden P. L., 
Elgin 
*Latzer, Miss Alice, tr., 
Mem. P. L., Highland 
Laursen, Allan R., In., Knox Coll. L., 
Galesburg 
Lawrence, Agnes, In., P. L., Paxton 
Leaman, Gladys L., ref. In., Central 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


asst. In., Lincoln L., 


Louis Latzer 
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Lee, Mrs. Lenore, tr., P. L., Brookfield 

*Leggett, William F., address unknown 

Lehr, E. IL. tr., Coloma Twp. L., Rock 
Falls 

Leland, Ina E., Riverside 

Lemke, Andrew B., 1202 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston 

Lenth, Mrs. Ruth A., asst. Schs. Dept., 
P. L., Chicago 

Leonhard, Emma Mae, tr., P. L., Jack- 
sonville 

*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In., P. L., Chicago 

Levis, Pauline G. (Mrs. R. H.), tr., 
Jennie D. Hayner L., Alton 

Lewis, Mrs. Jessie, tr., P. L., Melrose 
Park 

Lewis, Leora J., F. E. Compton 
Chicago 

Lexington, Smith Library 

Libertyville, Cook Memorial Library 

*Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlger., Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana 

Lietzau, Bertha, asst., P. L., Blue Island 

Liggett, Mrs. Bessie, asst., P. L., Granite 
City 

Lightfoot, Fay, asst. Douglas Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Lihutzki, Laura C., P. L., Calumet City 

Lind, Mrs. Carol, catlger., Ill. State Hist. 
L., Springfield 

Lind, Julia M., P. L., Rockford 

Linder, Mrs. Louise, tr., P. L., Washing- 
ton 

Litchfield, Carnegie Public Library 

Little, Jennie, tr., P. L., Sycamore 

Lloyd, Jeanne B., In., Warren County 
P. L., Monmouth 

Lockport Township Free Public Library 

Loewen, Mrs. David, tr., P. L., Decatur 

Lohrer, M. Alice, Instructor, Univ. of IIl. 
L. Sch., Urbana 

Lombard, Helen M., Plum Memorial Li- 
brary 

Love, Harriet, child. In., Eastern II. 
State Teachers Coll., Charleston 

Love, Pauline, Ed. of Publ., A. L. A,, 
Chicago 

Lovell, Kenneth G., tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville 

Luallen, Effie, tr... Newman Twp. L., New- 
man 

Luke, Robert A., Adult Educ. Council, 
629 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Lundeen, Alma, Field visitor—School 
lib., Ill. State L., Springfield 

*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, 900 Ogden 
Road, Downers Grove 

Lynch, Frances, 2406 Edison Ave., Gran- 
ite City 

Lyon, Mrs. Gladys, tr., Newman Twp. L., 
Newman 

Lyons, Mrs. Anna, In., Carnegie L., Gray- 
ville 

Lyons, Harriet, tr., P. L., Zeigler 

Lytle, Myra, Lincoln L., Springfield 


Co., 
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*McAdams, Mrs. John D., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton 

MacBean, Mrs. Dilla W., In., Bd. of Educ. 
L., Chicago 

MacCloskey, Elizabeth H., 532 20th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

McCormick, Fred, tr., P. L., Streator 

McCoy, Mary E., In., Monmouth Coll. L., 
Monmouth 

McDonald, Georgine B., In., Public 
Schools, Hindsboro 

McElroy, Mrs. Rose, In., H. S. L., Streator 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., P. L., Kewanee 

McGrath, Rose, South Shore Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

*McKay, Elsie, In., P. L., Oak Park 

McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine W., In., P. L., 
Itasca 

Mackin, Kathryn, 484 N. Cherry, Gales- 
burg 

McKinley, Mrs. J. W., tr., Allerton P. L., 
Monticello 

McLaughlin, Bernadine, In., Woodlawn 
Regional Br., P. L., Chicago 

McLaughlin, Blanche C., In., Auburn Park 
Br., P. L., Chicago 

McWethy, Helen, Ill. State L., Springfield 

Makemson, Charles L., tr., P. L., Down- 

- ers Grove 

*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., Attorney-at- 
law, State Bank Bldg., LaSalle 

Manhattan Township Library 

Manion, Mrs. John, tr., P. L., Mt. Vernon 

Markman, Frank H., Principal, Jersey 
Twp. H. S., Jerseyville 

Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 
P. L., Chicago 

Marsh, Florence E., In., P. L., Marseilles 

Marshall, Mrs. Madeline, In., Northwest- 
ern Univ. Dental Sch., Chicago 

Martens, Edward, tr., P. L., Blue Island 

Martin, Mrs. Litta H., In., P. L., Dwight 

Martin, Lowell, Graduate L. Sch., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 

Martinsville City Library 

Marzahn, Lucille, P. L., Winnetka 

Mason City Public Library 

Masters, Edith L., In., Petersburg-Harris 
H. S., Petersburg 

Mather, Rose, catlgr., P. L., Evanston 

Mathews, Blanche E., In., Douglas Twp. 
L., Gilman 

*Maynard, Helen, tr., P. L., Glenview 

Maywood Public Library 

*Maze, Mrs. Adele (Mrs. I. S.) In., South 
Br., P. L., Oak Park 

Meade, Thomas A., 5529 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 

Melberg, Mrs. Marie, asst., John Toman 
Br., P. L., Chicago 

Mellinger, Louise, asst., P. L., Chicago 
Heights 

Mendota, Graves Public Library 

Mensenkamp, L. E., tr., P. L., Freeport 
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*Menz, Mrs. J. B., tr., Louis Latzer Mem. 


L., Highland 

Merrill, Julia Wright, A. L. A., Chicago 

Metcalf, Mrs. Orion, In., P. L., Mt. Vernon 

Metropolis Public Library 

Michel, Mrs. Eleanor, tr., Antioch Twp. 
P. L., Antioch 

Milam, Carl H., Executive Secretary, 
A. L. A., Chicago 

Milford Township Public Library 

Miller, Bessie, Hild Br., P. L., Chicago 

Minard, Ruth B., P. L., Downers Grove 

*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., 1120 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In., Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel (Caroline G.), 709 
College Ave., Wheaton 

Mohan, Mrs. J. J., tr., P. L., Streator 

Molony, Sarah S§S., In., F. P. L., Quincy 

Montgomery, Dr. E. B., tr., F. P. L., 
Quincy 

*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr., P. L., Peoria 

Moore, Irene, Mt. Carmel H. S. L., Mt. 
Carmel 

Moore, Lela, In., P. L., Kirkland 

Morrison, Esther, asst., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington 

Morrison, Odell Public Library 

Morse, Gertrude W., child. In., P. L., 
Evanston 

Morton Grove Public Library 

Morton Public Library 

*Mose, H. Einar, ref. In., John Crerar L., 
Chicago 

Mount Morris Public Library 

Mount Vernon Public Library 

Mourek, Anton P., tr., P. L., Cicero 

Moyer, Mary E., asst. catlgr., Ill. State L., 
Springfield 

Mueller, Leta Best, In., P. L., Sycamore _ 

Mulberry, Catharine C, (Mrs. H. M.), 
9345 Winchester Ave., Chicago 

Mungai, Frank, tr., P. L., Cicero 

Murphy, L. A., tr., P. L., Moline 

Murphy, Mary M., Legler Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

*Murray, Howell W., 31 N. Linden Ave., 
Highland Park 

Murray, Mrs. Marie, tr., P. L., Sycamore 

Myers, Walter E., ref. asst., Ill. State L., 
Springfield 

Nalefski, Herbert F., tr., P. L., Decatur 

Naperville, Nichols Library 

Natzke, Celia, In., Community H. S. L., 
Downers Grove 

Nelson, Mrs. Amy &., In., P. L., Galva 

Nelson, Dorotha, In., Parlin P. L., Canton 

Nelson, Mrs. Evalyn Reich, asst., Educ. 
L., Univ. of Ill, Urbana : 

Nelson, M. J., tr., P. L., Moline 

Neumann, Mary Louise, National Coll. of 
Educ. L., Evanston 

Newburn, Grace, 501% E. Main Street, 
Hoopeston 
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Newlin, Mrs. Vera, In., Carnegie L., 
Robinson 
Nickel, Mildred, asst., Lyons Twp. H. S. 
& Jr. Coll. L., LaGrange 
*Nickols, D. F., Ill. Pupils Reading Circle, 
Lincoln 
Nielsen, Andre, In., P. L., Evanston 
Nielsen, Helga, Chicago Lawn Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
Noble, Margaret, In., H. S. L., Bloom- 
ington 
Nordlund, Helen M., In., Lincoln Park 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
Norman, Oscar E., In., Peoples Gas, Light 
Coke Co., Chicago 
- Norris, Helen, P. L., Oak Park 
Norton, Margaret C., Archivist, Ill. State 
L., Springfield 
Nyholm, Jens, In., Northwestern Univ. L., 
Evanston 
Oak Park Public Library 
Oakleaf, J. L., tr., P. L., Moline 
Oberbillig, Mrs. R. A., In., P. L., Sterling 
Odell Public Library 
O’Fallon Public Library 
*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, tr., P. L., Evanston 
Oliver, Harry, tr., P. L., Jacksonville 
Oliver, Marion, Chief of Shelf Supervisor, 
P. L., Chicago 
Olney Carnegie Public Library 
Olson, Marjorie, asst., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
*Olson, Nelle A.,909 Judson Ave., Evanston 
Oltman, Mrs. Lucille, tr., Coloma Twp. 
L., Rock Falls 
O’Malley, Ruth, 
F. P. L., Quincy 
*Osborne, Julia S., 112 West Wilson, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 
Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In., P. L., Win- 
netka 
Ostrander, Evah, In., Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago 
Ostvold, Mildred R., P. L., Winnetka 
Ottawa, Reddick’s Library 
— Porter, tr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
e 
Paget, Mrs. Mildred, tr., P. L., Rockford 
Palatine Public Library 
Pankhurst, W. H., tr., P. L., Jacksonville 
Parker, Rachel, P. L., Chicago 
Parks, Nannie G. (Mrs. R. A.), In., Car- 
negie L., Marion 
Parrish, Dorothy E., ref. asst., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 
Parson, S. F., tr., P. L., DeKalb 
Patterson, Mrs. Mildred, 427 Locust, 
Galesburg 
Patton, E. Margaret, In., Louis Latzer 
Mem. L., Highland 
Peck, Amy E., Head Library asst., P. L., 
Chicago 
Pennock, Emily Cynthia, In., Carthage 
Coll. L., Carthage 
Peoria Public Library 


chief circ. and ref., 
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Perry, Dean Stanley H., tr., P. L., Aurora 
Peru Public Library 
Peterson, Edward M., Chief bindery dept., 
P. L., Chicago 
Peterson, John T., tr., P. L., Rockford 
Peterson, Olga, A. L. A., 520 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 
Petri, Mrs. Adeline J., child. In., Portage 
Park Br., P. L., Chicago 
Petty, Mrs. Lillie, tr., Antioch Twp. P. L., 
Antioch 
Peyron, Mrs. Marie, In., 
La Harpe 
Pfau, Carl A., tr., P. L., Oak Park 
Pickler, Mrs. Lee C., In., Sallie Logan 
P. L., Murphysboro 
Pickworth, J. B., tr., P. L., Streator 
Pierce, Nellie M., asst. In., P. L., Joliet 
Pittsfield Public Library 
Pittsford, Edith M., In., Ayer P. L., Dela- 
van 
Plain, Eleanor, In., P. L., Aurora 
Plainfield, McClester-Nimmons Public Li- 
brary 
Pohle, Genevieve A., catlgr., III. 
Normal Univ. L., Normal 
Pohly, Dr. G. J., tr., Coloma Twp. L., 
Rock Falls 
Pollock, Ruth L., Head catlgr., P. L., 
Decatur 
Polo, Buffalo Township Library 
Pontiac Public Library 
Pook, Ronald A., tr., P. L., LaGrange 
Powers, Margaret, asst. In., P. L., DeKalb 
Prag, Hilda, In., Talcott F. L., Rockton 
Pratt, Mrs. C. M., tr., P. L., Rockford 
*Price, Anna May, 1545 Washington 
Avenue, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Princeton, Matson Public Library 
Princeville Public Library 
Prophetstown, Henry C. Adams Memorial 
Library 
Proviso Township High School Library 
Purvin, Mrs M. L., tr., P. L., Chicago. 
Mail to: East End Park Hotel, 5242 
Hyde Park Blvd. 
Quincy Free Public Library 
Quinlivan, May C., asst. In, F. P. L., 
Quincy 
Rabe, Verna, asst., P. L., Chicago Heights 
Rabjohns, Aileen A., catlgr., Ill. State L., 
Springfield 
Radomski, Mrs. Ruth Judd, P. L., George- 
town 
Raines, Mrs. S. E., tr., P. L., Freeport 
Randall, Louise, In., Calumet H. S. L., 
Chicago 
*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., 
Blvd., Chicago 
Rasmussen, Mrs. Isabel, tr., P. L., Wau- 
kegan 
Ray, Mrs. Paul, tr., Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville 
Reading, Dorothy, Head circ. dept., P. L., 
Evanston 


Carnegie L., 


State 
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Reaum, Clara, Legler Br., P. L., Chicago 


Reber, Vivian Marie, In., P. L., Oglesby 


Redman, B. R., L. & Sch. Rep., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 
Redman, Ruth N. (Mrs. B. R.), L. & Sch. 
Rep. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Reed, Jessie E., In., Frederick H. Hild 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
Reef, Mrs. Leah, tr., P. L., Carbondale 
Reese, Rosette, In., Skokie School, Win- 
netka 
Reichelderfer, Mrs. Naomi, tr., P. L., 
East Peoria 
a Speed, tr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
el ‘ 
Reparata, Sister Mary, Dir., Dept. L. Sc., 
Rosary Coll., River Forest 
Reyling, Rev. August, In., Quincy Coll. 
L., Quincy 
Reynolds Community Library 
Richards, Mrs. Florence E., In., Chicago 
Lawn Br., P. L., Chicago 
Richardson, Ethyl, In., Mercer Twp. 
F. P. L., Aledo 
Richmond, Mrs. Priscilla, asst. In., P. L., 
Waukegan 
Rigali, Camille, In., Daprato L. of Ec- 
clesiastical Art, Chicago 
Rigby, Marian, In., Antioch Twp. L., 
Antioch 
*Rinaker, Samuel M., Suite 1210, 231 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 
Ringering, Leona, In., Flagg Twp. P. L., 
Rochelle 
River Forest Public Library 
*Roberts, Elizabeth E., address unknown 
Roberts, Mrs. Thomas, tr., P. L., Syca- 
more 
*Robertson, Eleanor M., asst. catlgr., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 
Robinson Carnegie Library - 
*Robinson, Lydia G., 102 South Fifth 
Avenue, Geneva 
Robinson, Stuart W., tr., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 
Rochelle, Flagg Township Library 
Rock Island Public Library 
Rockford Public Library 
Rod, Donald O., In:, Augustana Coll. and 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island | 
Roden, Carl B., In., P. L., Chicago 
Rogers, Helene H. (Mrs. J. Walter Mar- 
quardt), Asst. State In., Ill State L., 
Springfield 
Roller, Rachel, tr.. Newman Twp. L., 
Newman 
Rollins, Mrs. Charlemzae, child. In., 
George C. Hall Br., P. L., Chicago 
Rosander, Mrs. Arthur, In., Greig Mem. 
L., Oneida 
Rosche, Mrs. Bertha Morse, 4718 Oakton 
St., Skokie 
*Rose, Sister Mary, In., St. Xavier Coll., 
Chicago 
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Rose, Myrtle, tr. Savanna Twp. P. L., 
Savanna 

Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In., P. L., White Hall 

Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice S., Dir. of Educ. 
Service, Quarrie Corp., Chicago 

Rouse, Mrs. Delbert, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville 

Rowe, John R., L. & Sch. Rep. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 

Rudd, Mrs. Jesse, tr., P. L., Forrest 

Rue, Eloise, 833 17th Street, Wilmette 

Ruggles, Mrs. Carrola, In. P. L., Me- 
tropolis 

Rumble, Marjorie, catalog dept., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 

Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In., Carnegie 
P. L., Paris 

Russell, Virginia, asst., J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S., Cicero 

Ryan, Charlotte, 305 Goliad, San Antonio 
3, Tex. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary, E. S. Wilcox Br., 
P. L., Peoria 

Ryan, M. Lillian, 6145 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago 

Ryin, Lillian, child. In., P. L., Galesburg 

St. Charles Public Library 

Salem, Bryan-Bennett Public Library 

Samorajezyk, Elsie, Prin. asst., P. L., 
Chicago 

Saunders, Mrs. Ella M., In., Blackstone 
Br., P. L., Chicago 

Saylor, Cerilla, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 

Schaar, Mrs. Gladys, Legler Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Schaefer, Mrs. Edgar F., tr., F. P. L., 
Quincy 


*Schaffer, John C., address unknown 


Schiller, Irene, Dole Br., P. L., Oak Park 

Schlagenhauf, Caroline, catlgr., F. P. L., 
Quincy 

Schmidt, Mrs. H. J., tr., P. L., Silvis 

Schocker, Elsie, In., P. L., Rock Island 

Schroeder, Betty, asst., Lincoln L., 
Springfield 

Schroeder, Mrs. Sarah, asst. In., P. L., 
Granite City 

Schroeppel, Bertha L., Asst. catlgr., Ili- 
nois State L., Springfield 

Schroether, Marian, child. In, P. L., 
Waukegan 

Schumacher, Dorothy, In., Lane Tech. 
H. S., Chicago 

Schuster, Miss, P. L., Dixon 


. Schweickart, Ruth, catlgr., Univ. of Il. 


L., Urbana 

Schweickert, Mabel Z., Legler Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Scott, Mrs. Cecile, In., P. L., Elizabeth 

*Sears, Rose R., 850 Chalmers Place, Chi- 
cago 

Secundilla, Sister, In, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Seegar, Hallie J., In, P. L., Beardstown 


-— 
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Sehy, Angela, asst., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
Seiwell, Sara Belle, In., P. L., Danville 
Sell, Irene, tr., P. L., Sycamore 
Senese, Louis, Jr., In., P. L., Melrose Park 
Sensenbaugh, James F., tr., Coloma Twp. 
L., Rock Falls 
Seward, Irene, P. L., Evanston 
Shadel, Helen S., In., P. L., Pittsfield 
Shanesy, Mrs. R. D., 2414 Pioneer Rd., 
Evanston 
*Shanesy, Ralph D., tr., 1601 Orrington 
Avenue, Evanston 
Sharp, Edith, catlgr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
Sharpe, Jean, In., Rockford Coll. L., Rock- 
ford 
Shaw, Cornelia E., In., P. L., Zion 
Shaw, Margaret, In., East Bluff Br., P. L., 
Peoria 
Shawgo, Mrs. Kirk, tr., F. P. L., Quincy 
Shea, Agatha, Dir. of children’s work, 
P. L., Chicago 
Shubert, Esther M., Head acquisition div., 
Southern Ill. Normal Univ. L., Carbon- 
dale 
Sibert, L. D., New Method Book Bindery, 
Inc., Jacksonville 
Siebe, Mrs. Lethia, Mascoutah 
Simmons, Marguerite, Ill. Natural His- 
tory Survey L., Urbana 
Simmons, Mary, asst., Pullman Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
Simon, Mrs. A. H., tr., P. L., Downers 
Grove 
*Simpson, Frances, 1108 S. Lincoln Ave., 
Urbana 
Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria 
Singleton, Mildred, In., Elmhurst Coll. L., 
Elmhurst 
Siniff, Helen, In., F. P. L., Wilmette 
Skidmore, Lottie, In., H. S. L., Kankakee 
*Skogh, Harriet M., Chief Gen. Ref., IIl. 
State L., Springfield 
Skokie Public Library 
Skrzypek, Alexander, Braille dept., Hild 
Br., P. L., Chicago 
Slater, Drennan, tr., P. L., Evanston 
Smith, Mrs. Charles, tr., P. L., Elkhart 
*Smith, Eunice C., tr., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton 
Smith, Joe Patterson, tr., P. L., Jackson- 
ville 
Smith, Dr. Julian, tr., P. L., Belleville 


Smith, Mrs. Marion L., In., Northtown’ 


Br., P. L., Chicago 

Smith, Nelle M., Petersburg 

Smith, Mrs. Roy, In., Crumbaugh Memo- 
rial L., LeRoy 

Smith, Wayne L., Savanna Township 
P. L., Savanna 

Snyder, Evelyn J., asst. In., P. L., Cairo 

Solon, Mrs. John, tr., P. L., Streator 

Southwick, Lillie E., In., P. L., Hoopeston 
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Sowers, K. Thelma, In., Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin 
Speer, Eunice H., asst. Prof. & asst. In., 
Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal 
Spencer, Gwladys, Assoc., Univ. of Ill. 
Library Sch., Urbana 
Spofford, Walter R., In., Univ. Club of 
Chicago, Chicago 
Springfield, Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary 
Springfield, Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Lincoln Library 
*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In., P. L., Granite 
City 
*Stappenbeck, William, Bookbinder, 
Bloomington 
*Stechert, G. E. & Co. (Alfred Hafner), 
31-33 East 10th Street, New York 
Steele, Nell, In., P. L., Lake Forest 
Stein, Mrs. Evelyn, In., Carnegie L., Mt. 
Carmel 
Steiner, Flora R., Legler Br., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
Stenstrom, Martha, In., Rock River Elem. 
Sch., Rockford 
Stephens, Mrs. Arthur L., tr., P. L., Glen 
Ellyn 
*Steuernagel, Bella, In., P. L., Belleville 
Stevenson, Mildred, In., Toman Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
Stieg, Lewis F., Asst. Director, Univ. of 
Ill. Library Sch., Urbana 
Stier, Willard J., Secy. Office, P. L., Chi- 
cago 
*Stonemetz, Lila L., In., P. L., Fairfield 
Stosskopf, George, Northwestern Bindery, 
Evanston 
Stoughton, Bertha, In., P. L., Cambridge 
Strait, Delphine, Reddick’s Library, Ot- 
tawa 
Strand, Ruth, In., P. L., Elmhurst 
Streator Public Library 
Stukenberg, A. J., tr., P. L., Freeport 
Sturrock, Katherine J., Austin Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
Sugar, Helen M., Legler Br., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
*Suhy, W. T., Jacksonville 
Sully, G. Leonard, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago 
Sunday, Elva, br. In., P. L., Chicago 
Svoboda, John G., tr., P. L., Cicero 
*Swanson, Minnie M., In., Augusta Twp. 
P. L., Augusta 
Swikard, Hortense, tr., Newman Twp. L., 
Newman 
*Swift, Harold H., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago 
Swofford, Lyndal, asst. In., Western IIl. 
State Teachers Coll. L., Macomb 
Tarbox, Ruth, child. In, P. L., River 
Forest 
*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey (Mrs. 
G. A.), 502 West Main Street, Urbana 
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Taylor, Lucile C. (Mrs. E. G.), tr., P. L., 
Kewanee 
Taylor, Kanardy L., John Crerar L., Chi- 
cago 
*Teal, William, 457 Villa Street, Elgin 
Terry, H. B., tr., P. L., Kewanee 
Tewksbury, Charles, tr., P. L., Sycamore 
Thomas, Mrs. Evelyn, catlgr., P. L., Dan- 
ville 
Thompson, Ethel J., Oakland Br., P. L., 
Chicago 
Threlkeld, Leone, asst., P. L., Mt. Vernon 
Tillberg, Rev. W. A., tr., P. L., Moline 
Tjaden, Mrs. John C., tr., East Peoria, 
P. L., East Peoria 
Tobias, Mrs. Grace P., asst., F. P. L., 
Chicago Heights 
Tod, Ida F., asst., Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 
Toledo, Sumpter Twp. Library 
Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., 
Evanston 
Tonica, 20th Century Club Library 
Toulon Public Library 
Trapp, C. H., tr., P. L., East Peoria 
Treman, Mildred, Head of boys and girls 
dept., P. L., Moline 
Tremont, Esther Washburn Library 
Trotier, Arnold H., asst. In., Univ. of III. 
L,. Urbana 
Troxel, Wilma, In., Coll. of Medicine L., 
Univ. of IIll., Chicago 
Tryon, Ardella K., 1004 W. Oregon St., 
Urbana 
Tucker, Gertrude, In. Filger P. L., 
Minonk 
Tuttle, Beatrice, tr., P. L., Mt. Vernon 
Tuttle, Sophia, tr., P. L., Melrose Park 
Tyrrell, Mrs. Glen C., tr., P. L., River 
Forest 
Udell, Celia, Foreign Language dept., 
P. L., Chicago 
Underwood, Maude, asst. In., P. L., Belle- 
ville 
Urbana Free Library 
Ursula, Sister M., teacher-In., Marquette 
H. S., Alton 
*Utley, George B., 60 W. Walton Place, 
Chicago 
Valentine, John, tr., P. L., Decatur 
*Valters, W. F., Brabandt & Valters, Book- 
binders, Chicago 
Vandalia Public Library 
VanderPyl, Robert, tr., P. L., Waukegan 
Van Dervolgan, Mrs. Bessie M., Twp. 
P. L., Batavia 
Vanek, Edna, The Booklist, A. L. A., 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Van Gorder, Mrs. Daisy, In., Mansfield 
Van Kerrebroeck, Rene, tr., P. L., Moline 
Van Ness, Thelma J., In., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington 
Vannorsdall, Mildred, Ohio State L., Co- 
lumbus, O. 
—5 
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*Ver Nooy, Winifred, Head, Ref. dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Ls., Chicago 
Vetter, Agnes R., Farragut H. S. L., Chi- 
cago 
Vidler, Fannie, Carnegie-Schuyler L., 
Pana 
Villa Park Public Library 
Vinton, Margaret, In., P. L., Villa Park 
Virden Public Library 
Vitha, Catherine, Legler Br., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
Vitullo, Dorothy, Legler Br., P. L., Chi- 
cago 
Vos, Mrs. Louise, tr., Antioch Twp. P. L., 
Antioch 
Wagner, Mrs. Frederick, tr., P. L., Free 
port 
Walker, C. L., tr., P. L., River Forest 
Walker, Katherine, asst. In., Northern 
Ill. State Teachers Coll., DeKalb. 
Waller, Katherine, P. L., Evanston 
Wallis, Mrs. Lucy, In., P. L., Walnut 
Walnut Township Public Library 
Walton, Mrs. J. W., tr., P. L., Jacksonville 
Ward, Mary L., In., Odell P. L., Morrison 
Wardell, Margaret, ref. In., Western IIl. 
State Teachers Coll., Macomb 
Warren, May, tr., P. L., Mansfield 
Warrick, Elvin, asst. in math., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 
Waterman, Clinton Township Library 
Waters, Mrs. Berintha, asst., P. L., Mt. 
Vernon 
Waters, Mildred, ref. In., Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago 
Watkins, Margaret, teacher-In., Commu- 
nity H. S., Watseka 
Wattles, Mary Elizabeth, edit. asst. 
A. L. A., Chicago 
Watts, Helen, asst., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field 
Waukegan Public Library 
Way, Theodora, ref. In., P. L., Waukegan 
Wayne, Mabel, asst. In., P. L., Decatur 
Weaver, E. R., tr., P. L., Kewanee 
Webster, Ida, In., P. L., Lincoln 
Weiland, J. C., tr., P. L., Aurora 
Weiss, Harry H., tr., P. L., Aurora 
Welbes, Rev. Crispin, In., Quincy Coll. L., 
Quincy 
Welch, Eleanor, In., Ill. State Normal 
Univ. L., Normal 
Welch, Helen, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 
Welden, Goddina, In., P. L., Centralia 
Wensley, Harold A., P. O. Box 580, Mount 
Prospect 
West Chicago Public Library 
Westberg, Ernest D., tr., P. L., Rockford 
Wetherbee, S. Ambrose, docs. archivist 
_and classifier, Ill. State L., Springfield 
Wetherbee, Miriam C., asst., Ill. State L., 
Springfield 
Wetterstrand, Mrs. Bertil, tr. P. L., 
Rockford 
Wetzel, Earl, tr., P. L., Sycamore 
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Wezeman, Fred, teacher-In., Maple Park 

Wheaton College Library 

Whitaker, Mrs. Pearl, In, 
Twp. L., Heyworth 

*Whitcomb, Adah, supervisor of schools 
Dept., P. L., Chicago 

*White, Ann D., 4436 N. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 

White, Carola R., asst., P. L., Decatur 

White, Catherine, tr., P. L., Streator 

White, G. R., tr., Antioch Twp. L., An- 
tioch 

White, Lois, asst. Civics and documents 
Dept., P. L., Chicago 

Whitehall Township Library 

*Whitman, Albert, publisher, 560 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 

*Whitman, Russell, 35 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 

*Whitworth, C. R., 10 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 

Wilcox, Mrs. Ruth, In., Ida P. L., Belvi- 
dere 

Wilcoxson, Mrs. Emily, In., Chicago Nat- 
ural Hist. Museum, Chicago 

Wilde, Ethel L., In., P. L., Wyoming 

baie Mrs. Fredrika, In., F. P. L., Brook- 

eld 

*Wilkinson, Earl, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 

Williams, Alice, In., P. L., Moline 

Williams, Dorotha, asst. In., James Mil- 
likin Univ., Decatur 

Williams, Elsie, In., P. L., Tuscola 

Williams, Naomi S., sr. asst., Woodlawn 
Regional Br., P., Chicago 

Williams, Dr. R. D., tr., Antioch Twp. 
P. L., Antioch 

Williamson, Mrs. R. L., In., P. L., Mt. 
Carroll 

*Windsor, P. L., Director emeritus, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana 

Winnetka Public Library 

Wittenberger, Mrs. J. C., tr., Savanna 
Twp. P. L., Savanna 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In., West Deerfield 
Twp. P. L., Deerfield 


Randolph 


* * 
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Wolf, Gladys Lewis, In., Sullivan Twp. 
H. S. L., Sullivan 

Wolf, Mrs. W. E., In., P. L., Wood River 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter, 7220 Bennett Ave., 
Chicago 

Wood, Mrs. Ada M., In., P. L., Mounds 

Wood River Public Library 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis 

Woods, Florence, P. L., Kewanee 

*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, tr., P. L., Ridge 
farm 

*Wright, Ida F., Ill. State L., Springfield 

Wurdell, Claire, 546 S. Seigel, Decatur 

Wurtzbach, Helen, asst. In., Oak Park 
H. S., Oak Park 

Yates, Hazel I. Beale 

Yates, Mrs. Yolanda, Woodlawn Br., P. L., 
Chicago 

Yentzer, Mrs. Verna C., asst., P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights 

Yeomans, Charles, tr., P. L., Winnetka 

York Township Library Fund, Thomson 

Young, Ethel, asst., Loan Dept., P. L., 
Danville 

Young, Lynnette W., sr. asst., Woodlawn 
Regional Br., P. L., Chicago 

Younggren, H. E., tr., P. L., Kewanee 

Yuenger, E. W., tr., P. L., Brookfield 

Yust, Walter, tr., P. L., Winnetka 

Zatterberg, Helen, readers’ adviser, Fred- 
erick H. Hild Regional Br., P. L., Chi- 
cago 

Zemple, Lena, Pres. Bd., P. L., Lewistown 

Zepf, Charlotte, asst., Book Selection Div., 
P. L., Chicago 

Ziegler, Mrs. Stella, In., P. L., Port Byron 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Leona, dir., P. L., Mt. 
Vernon 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Lois A., Seneca 

Zimmerman, Marguerite, In., H. S., 
Springfield 

Zimmerman, Ruth, child. In., Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal 

Zinn, Mabel K., ref. In., Bd. of Educ. L., 
Chicago 


* * * 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the lifting of the government ban on the holding of conventions, 
the Illinois State Library resumed its annual series of Round Table discussions. 
Fourteen one-day meetings were arranged and directed as follows: 


Date Region Place Hostess 
October DB icica Cua een saa eve mba emacs 6 Fairfield Lila Stonemetz 
October _ RON e. Saseeek Peer a ee 6 Metropolis Mrs. Carrola Ruggles 
October ale tints tent ak aah etm ee ah ek A 3 Danville Sara Belle Seiwell 
PRINS cia hg angen de aewwe se aced 3 Pontiac Lois Farr 
ES sd Sandee ako aaaen howled 2 LaGrange Rebecca M. Ditto 
aes daa an es aiken a wae 1 Sandwich Pauline Newton 
i Ee ee a eee 4 Monmouth Jeanne B. Lloyd 
I REO sac cha ab win ive Kw mle gaia nin 1 Savanna Hattie L. Greve 
ins 5S a etna s-s aaa an min es 6 Murphysboro’ Mrs. Lee C. Pickler 
ai nek claw yin nk whe 5 Collinsville Myrtis Bowers 
NE ie his aid ce Dare eden aw a 4 Winchester Mrs. Abbie Markillie 
I Sn Sos stags ce dass mira aki A 3 Mattoon Blanche Gray 
I Whee oa niga elanee aoe acne wk x 3 Clinton Lillian Kent 
DE, Div cuuicnas.ndnwte a Oaewaw ew 1 Waukegan Ruth W. Gregory 


SOME OF THE MOST VITAL PROBLEMS TODAY FOR LIBRARIES was chosen 


as the underlying thought for discussion at all of the meetings. It seemed a natural 
outgrowth, in the post-war period, of the subject discussed in 1942 when the last 
Regional Meetings were held. The topic then used was: “What Does the War Mean 
to Your Library? How Does It Affect Your Library? How Can Your Library 
Affect It?” 


PROGRAM 


General considerations. 


Veterans—What did they find at camp libraries that they will want to find in their 
home libraries? 


Children and Young People—What does modern youth most want in books? 
Adult Education—lIts effect on library service and book selection. 
Rural Conditions—Library service needed for enrichment of life. 


Forthcoming District Library Service Demonstrations—Their objectives and how they 
will function in rural areas. 


Appropriations—How they can be increased and amplified. 

Circulation—Criteria for evaluation—Publicizing services, “Friends of the Library,” 
“Weeding.” 

Establishing Memorials—Buildings and Book Collections. 

Book Selection—Audio-visual Aids, Exhibits, Book Reviews and Talks. 

“Training the Passing Parade’—Suggestions for training library helpers. 

“Security” for Librarians—The Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund. 

Plan-Work Notebook—An outline for a cooperative study of the local library. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAMS 


Speakers from each area introduced the discussions of these various subjects. 
Had it been possible to secure the full text of the 166 talks and papers given, a 
genuine contribution to the field of library science could have been made. However, 
due to the informality of the presentations and the necessity to abridge the proceed- 
ings of the 14 meetings, it has been possible to give only a *composite report of the 
trends of thought expressed by the various speakers. 


* Prepared by Ida Faye Wright, Illinois State Library. 
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VITAL PROBLEMS TODAY FOR LIBRARIES 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Speaker Position Meeting 
Dorothy Atkins .......... Ln. Public Library, Hannibal, Mo........ Winchester 
Faith Armstrong ........ Ln. Rockford Public Library............ Sandwich 
Dr. Homer Boblitt........ Pastor, Christian Church, Lanark........ Savanna 
Earl Browning .......... Re AAs Sandwich 
Mrs. Emily M. Campbell..Ln. DeKalb Public Library.............. Savanna 
Dr. Carter Davidson...... Pres. Knox College, Galesburg........... Monmouth 
Mrs. Lucy Errett......... Pres. Library Board, Kewanee.......... Monmouth 
I. K. Jurgensmeyer....... Supt. Macoupin County Schools, Car- 

DED Litveckvendseeeheaobe bekuneaw a Winchester 
Mrs. Charlotte Knight....Tr. North Suburban Library, Rockford. .Sandwich 
Dr. Chester Lay.......... Pres. Southern Ill. Normal Univ., Car- 

DN hc chine bcc tea akaemndaw ee eae Murphysboro 
Mrs. Romie Louis........ Tr. East St. Louis Public Library........ Collinsville 
Dr. A. B. Morrow......... Tr. Pontiac Public Library.............- Pontiac 
Andre S. Nielsen......... Ln. Evanston Public Library............ LaGrange, 

Waukegan 

Louis M. Nourse.......... Asst. In., St. Louis, Mo. Public Library. . Collinsville 
Carl B. Roden............ Ln. Chicago Public Library............. LaGrange 
Victor Sheppard.......... Supt. Morgan County Schools, Jackson- 

WE: tckcwss cakes dean chwedene nn ah ees Winchester 
Lila Stonemetz .......... Ln. Fairfield Public Library............. Fairfield 
Bella Steuernagel ........ Ln. Belleville Public Library............ Murphysboro 
Goddina L. Welden....... Ln. Centralia Public Library............ Fairfield 
Prineas L. Windsor...... Ln. Emeritus, U. of I. Library, Memb. 


Ill. State Library Advisory Comm. 

and tr. Urbana Free Public Library....Clinton, Danville 
Mattoon and 
Pontiac 








TWO FUNDAMENTALS IN LIBRARY WORK 


The work of public libraries in the post-war years is bound to have changes. 
One of the duties of library folk is to preserve some of the good things of the past. 
It is as hard a job to ferret out these good things as it is to introduce new things. 
Our duty is to do both. Effort toward progress is a two-sided affair and many do not 
give enough thought to scrutinizing pre-war years and considering what to retain. 

There are two fundamentals in library work: 

1. The Book Collection. 
2. Librarian and Staff. 


Regarding the first, we can’t possibly give too much attention to the book collec- 
tion—not to the number of volumes but to the character and value of the books 
themselves. We can’t do adult education work without books. We can’t do work 
with children without books. It is the librarian’s responsibility to keep up the integ- 
rity of the book collection. The types of books circulated from public libraries do 
affect the life of the community. There is no doubt that books read by young people 
generally have an effect on their thinking, on their language and their concept of 
religion and politics. Even though this effect cannot be graded and measured, it 
shows up in the most unexpected places. Mature minds are not influenced as much 
by what is read. If there is an effect, it is often contrary to the aim of the author 
but that may be all to the good. Our first job then is to look to the book collection 
and see that it fits the needs of the community, not only theoretically but practically 
for enjoyment and instruction. 

Second:—A community can’t get the full value out of a book collection unless it 
has a trained librarian and staff. The librarian and staff have to be the equal of 
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the book collection. To successfully push a book, the librarian must have read parts 
of it. Read more books yourself—enough of the book to enable you to speak with 
some personal knowledge. Don’t depend on other people’s judgment—know for your- 
self. Not only will you be able to recommend books more understandingly, but you 
will have more satisfaction in your own work. Reading is an essential part of your 
business. Therefore, the day’s schedule at the library should allow an hour for 
getting the gist of books. Public library work would profit if library boards would 
encourage scheduling of systematic reading periods for librarians and staff members. 


Good public library work demands a good deal of day to day routine work. There 
is, however, the danger that one may feel that in performing the routine, one’s duty 
is completely done. At the end of each day one should single out some things done 
beyond the bounds of this routine and see that from day to day the bulk of such 
activities is on the increase. Many public libraries in Illinois are doing good work 
but not doing good enough work. In the post-war period, a public library which is 
not doing more than it has been doing will be looked upon as not meeting its 
obligations. 


NEW TOOLS 


Everybody is today facing new conditions. Some of these come as a result of 
the war, but many ought to have taken place, whether or not there was a war. There 
are, however, changes so clearly indicated that every public library will have to take 
account to them. Recorded words and music, films, radio, television—all have direct 
educational value. This value is so high that no community can be without them. 
If the public library does not use these new things for their educational value, in 
10 or 20 years, some other agency will come along and the library will have missed a 
great opportunity. 

Connected up to these new media can be many forms of book work. Libraries 
can use them to supplement their work and not transgress on the province of schools 
and churches, nor compete with commercial agencies. 


Most public libraries ought to fix up a room in the building to give free educa- 
tional movies, concerts of recorded music and opportunity for taking courses by radio. 
The kind of programs put on by the library would appeal to a different type of person 
from those of commercial institutions. Were a series of six or eight carefully pre 
pared musical programs introduced by talks on the composers, and these talks linked 
up with special books, a surprise might be in store as to the number of people who 
will come to listen. It would be the same with educational movies and radio pro 
grams. If a half dozen attend, they are getting education. University courses on 
the radio will inevitably be conducted for credit in the not distant future. Some way 
will be devised to supply reading matter to supplement the lectures. The public 
library will undoubtedly be the intermediary between the university and the students 
scattered around the state. 


All of this expansion of activities will take time and money. It will greatly 
complicate the duties of librarians. The only question is how badly do you and the 
community want these things? If seriously interested, people will hustle around and 
get what they want. Much can be done cooperatively with other communities and 
with schools which own the special equipment. Organizations and individuals will be 
immensely interested in innovations in library services which tie in so well with 
the prime purpose of free public library service. In considering adjustments to meet 
these changes, there is need to think things through with the men and women who 
have been away rendering service abroad and at home. They will bring back ideas 
and our whole social and economic life will be affected by their ideas. 


ADVANTAGES OF LARGER UNITS OF SERVICE 


This brings us to another of the “vital problems today”—that of the necessity to 
consider library work in terms of service to larger areas. The idea of organizing 
into larger units is favored partly because a tax spread over a larger area produces 
more money with which to work. But money is not the only reason why the idea of 
district library service is logical. It is largely because the work can be done more 
efficiently and economically. The increased range and quality of service possible in 
larger areas means that per unit the cost is greatly reduced. The small community 
has not enough people to keep the per unit costs within the possibilities of the funds 
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of the library. But working through district service, small libraries can offer the 
people of their communities increased service at no greater per capita cost to the 
taxpayer than at present. All of these things are possible through the new district 
library law, and are worth thinking about.* 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY A POTENT FORCE 


“It is not important whether overdue notices be sent the fourth or fifth day. 
It is important that libraries do all in their power to create a world-wide way of 
thinking.” Ralph Ulveling, president of the American Library Association, in his 
recent address to the Illinois Library Association, said “In some ways, General Mar- 
shall’s report on the atomic bomb has set a keynote for our thinking. It shows clearly 
that we are moving into another kind of worid and, with that before us, it seems 
entirely proper and necessary that we gear our thinking to the new world we face, 

. Kaleidescopic changes are taking place, not only in terms of outward things, 
but even more in terms of the spirit.” 


“To understand these changes and enhance the dignity of the individual in today’s 
world of atomic power, there is need to think of education in terms of the ‘Three I’s’— 


INTEGRATED INDIVIDUALIZED IMPLEMENTED 


It can be ‘integrated’ through stressing the relationship of each field of knowledge 
to other fields; e.g., chemistry and physics to economics and sociology; the relation- 
ship of the past to the present, and the relationship of each country and its people 
to the entire world. In such a plan, the library is the first essential, as it is also 
in a program which is ‘individualized’ and ‘implemented’ sufficiently to work out a 
way of living and to promote social responsibility.” 


THE FIELD OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The field of the librarian has grown beyond the mechanics of the job. While it 
is true that finance, care of materials, and operation of the institution, are problems 
as in any business, the public librarian has an “imperative responsibility to go forward 
with a live, dynamic program.” 


Such a program, without losing emphasis on the basic things, should be as 
“daring an attack as possible on the problems of diffusing ideas which have to do 
with national and international peace, amity, and progress.” 


The program should include mediums for reaching everyone. In most communi- 
ties “the masses of adults do not have large contacts with libraries.” Librarians 
should understand and utilize ways of reaching everyone—those who have difficulty 
in reading, as well as the average and superior readers. The film, record, television, 
and similar devices nearing perfection, have great significance for libraries. They 
open up an entirely new category of materials to aid in activities keyed to today’s 
needs. 


“Books are more than black ink on white paper. They are devices for holding 
ideas.” The same is true of films and records. “No other group of people have a 
greater responsibility than librarians for they have the responsibility for the dis- 
semination of ideas.” 


* Dr. Phineas L. Windsor spoke at the four meetings held in Region 3, which he repre- 
sents on the State Library Advisory Committee. The mellowness, maturity of thinking, and 
vision expressed by “the dean of Illinois Librarians” was such an inspiration to those in at- 
tendance that many have requested that his remarks be published. As he spoke extempo- 
raneously, this is impossible. However, notes were taken and are herewith reproduced as 
nearly as possible in his mode of expression. 
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COMPETITION DEPLETES RANKS OF LIBRARIANS AND RECRUITS 


Basic to any program of library service is a trained personnel. Already the 
ranks of librarians and assistants have been depleted through the competition of 
other forms of employment which offer better salaries. Recruits are lacking to fill 
the vacancies and for the greatly increased personnel necessary to meet the demands 
of a dynamic post-war program. This situation exists because the best students in 
colleges are choosing other careers which, to them, are more alluring and remunerative. 


“There is now a great conflict between the high potentialities of library service 
and what can be achieved on present library incomes.” “No library has ever had 
enough money to give full service.” The majority, even those receiving the maximum 
possible under existing laws, do not receive the minimum income according to 
A. L. A. standards. 


In what direction shall librarians look for help in bettering salaries? “School 
boards and teachers have banded together and secured improvement in salaries.” 
Is it not imperative that library boards and librarians do likewise in order that 
libraries may meet the challenge to function broadly and effectively in the new era 
upon which we have entered? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


“Trustees are the citizens in the community who are most responsible for the 
library service in the community.” 


“Of primary urgency in the post-war period is the necessity to elect or appoint to 
membership on library boards persons with a clear concept of the function of the 
library in the community and a willingness to promote vigorously the policies to 
implement such functions in the light of today’s needs.” 


Among the first obligations of library board members are the interpretation of 
the library, its resources, needs, and services, to the community, and the securing of 
adequate funds. Along with, and equal to these responsibilities, is that of “securing 
a librarian with an understanding of people, with vision, special training and leader- 
ship ability. Such a librarian, given the full-hearted support of the board, should 
be entrusted to carry out the policies formulated by the board.” 


Library boards, and community leaders in Illinois, also have a responsibility to 

bring library appropriations up to the best standards possible under the existing laws. 
If such laws do not produce sufficient funds, remedial legislation should be sought. 
The American Library Association standards, as established by a committee of 
librarians and trustees, set $1.50 per capita as the amount needed annually to maintain 
fair library service. Of the 365 tax-supported public libraries in Illinois, only ten 
receive this amount, while one-third of the total number receive less than 50 cents 
per capita. By availing themselves of the provisions of the law, more than half of 
the libraries in Illinois could request an election and vote to increase the rate of 
levy to two mills on the dollar of assessed valuation. To date 41 library boards have 
organized and promoted such elections and in no place has the proposition been 
rejected. 
“ Problems such as interpretation of laws affecting libraries, appropriation ordi- 
nances, basic policies, etc. are common to all libraries. “Trustees have a responsi- 
bility to study these common problems with trustees of other libraries and think 
through programs to bring about the greatest benefits to local communities.” The 
Trustees Section of the Illinois Library Association, at its meetings, affords oppor- 
tunity for such conferences and exchange of ideas. An article of special interest to 
trustees is that by Francis Henshaw entitled “Inspiration, Information, Invitation,” 
appearing in the September 1945, A. L. A. Bulletin. Numerous other articles of 
importance to trustees may be found in the monthly issue of ILLINoIs LipRaRIes. 
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VETERANS 


WHAT DID THEY FIND AT CAMP LIBRARIES THAT THEY WILL WANT TO 
FIND IN THEIR HOME LIBRARIES? 


Speaker Position Meeting 
Harriet Boswell ......... Ln. Public Library, Paducah, Ky......... Metropolis 
Elinor Johnson ......... Ref. In., Moline Public Library.......... Savanna 
Louise Johnson .......... Asst. Rockord Public Library........... Sandwich 
Dr. Wm. E. Kendall...... Manager, Veterans Administration...... 

Veterans’ Hospital, Dwight............. Pontiac 

Priv. Wm. S. King....... i ee re eae Metropolis 
Florence Kuhn .......... Ln. Vaughan General Hospital, Hines...LaGrange 
Mrs. Mary E. Shaw....... RE, i, TE In oe nk cacadckeceasswn Collinsville 
Donna Sher ........ ..-.-Cataloger, U. S. Naval Training Center, 

EE. SN. in cas wckemenkanbaneaaus Waukegan 
Mary D. Vocelle.......... Ln. U. S. Naval Training Center, Great 

DO Sev caked os anita iawn ddhade ue ee Waukegan 
Wilbur Whatley ......... Veteran of World War II, Pontiac....... Pontiac 








“ABOUT THE FINEST RESOURCES WE HAVE” 


Some 15 million men and women have worn a service uniform during World 
War II. “These men and women are more highly educated and skilled than any other 


15 million men and women in the country. They are just about the finest resources 
we have.” 


“The war has been fought on 83 different fronts. Never have so many people 
seen so much of the world in a like period of time. Many have been through terrific 
campaigns and are not yet 21 years of age. All have seen life in new aspects and 
relationships and have done a lot of thinking. They have sensed the fact that the 
‘greatest power is not in things you can see, not in battleships nor tanks, but in 
spiritual, unseen forces.’ ” 

These men and women have made amazing use of camp libraries and have read 
as they have never read before. They have taken study courses apart from those 


connected with their military training. They have had their own discussion groups 
and forums. 


OBSERVATIONS OF CAMP LIBRARIANS 


Camp librarians, basing their observations on the use of libraries in the camps, 
feel that all of these factors will greatly influence what the veteran wil! hope to find 
in civilian libraries. In addition to those persons, who have intensified on their 
reading while in service, thousands more, who previously had not been readers, became 
constant users of camp libraries. 


In materials they will want all of the old things—the classics, history, biography, 
philosophy—plus the newest. The men hope “libraries will get over being stuffy about 
book selection and will let them be censors as to books which have too much sex or 
are too gory.” As to technical books, many of the service men know more than most 
people in a community, and this knowledge of books can be of great value to 
librarians. 


The variety of material asked for at camp libraries has been as extensive as that 
of metropolitan libraries. Many of the reading courses followed were those which 
would have been taken had the men gone on to the college. “Always they craved recrea- 
tional stories dealing with family life, true love stories, good American stories with 
American settings. At present they do not want to read about the war. The 940’s and 
war fiction set on the shelves like dead wood.” “Vocational material is now most in 
demand. Everything, especially pamphlets which they can keep, is needed—and then 
some. We can’t.get enough material on the wide range of vocations to satisfy the 
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demand.” The most popular subjects are small business, plastics, radar, the atom, 
newer types of jobs and Alaska. 


In hospitals, the first demand is usually for the lighter type of recreational fiction 
and books on hobbies and handicrafts. Later, “the men want things they can put 
their teeth into.” At Vaughan General Hospital, 80 per cent of the patients are readers. 
The doctors believe that even in the psychiatric wards it is “best to let a man take 
life as it is; that it is better to face it in a book first—then in life itself.” They do 
not believe in having medical books for the patients. 


The “home town” library has an opportunity as never before to build upon 
interests created or developed during military service. The librarian is in a pivotal 
position to serve as a vital link between the veteran and the community library. 
Offer your assistance to him but also seek his suggestions and help. Let there be 
wholesome give and take. He is the future taxpayer and you count on his support, 
especially if you immediately enlist his interest.” 


VETERANS EXPRESS WISHES 


To discover what the service man expects of the civilian library in the post-war 
era, Men and women in several camps were questioned as to their wishes. Typical 
of all of the replies were those listed on the questionnaire given out at the Naval 
Training Center at Great Lakes. The questionnaire was entitled “Civilian Libraries 
After the War: What do you expect of them?” 


In all, 187 questionnaires were returned. Of these, 173 were filled out by enlisted 
men, and 14 by officer personnel. The average age was tabulated as 23. 


In 164 instances the men provided information on the type of civilian occupation 
in which they were engaged before joining the service. A survey of these reads like 
a dictionary of occupational titles, so it was decided to make a rather arbitrary 
division of them. On this basis, 75 were students; 37 professional men such as teach- 
ers, authors, diplomats, chemists; 36 were tradesmen such as electricians, truck drivers, 
butchers; 8 salesmen; 8 clerks. 


Twenty-five men reported they liked formal atmosphere, with study tables and 
chairs, in the library, while 122 stated they could relax better in an informal atmos- 
phere. They appreciated good lighting, color and the upholstered furniture found in 
service libraries. However, many felt that libraries should have a combination of 
formal and informal atmosphere so that those who desire to study might find facilities 
available. 


Regarding the smoking privilege, 120 men requested it while only 16 did not 
think the library should allow it. Most felt that a special room should be provided 
for smokers. 


At Great Lakes fines for overdue books are not charged. Therefore, it was a 
little amazing to discover that 175 were emphatically in favor of charging fines to 
keep people from abusing borrowing privileges. 


Opinion on publicity varied. Special collections of books were favorites with 116; 
114 liked bulletin board displays second; 86 wanted newspaper and magazine articles; 
64 booklists. Only 35 were interested in forums and booktalks. 


Since the opinions of the men were wanted, they were asked whether the atmos- 
phere in the service libraries encouraged them toward further use of libraries 154 
replied in the affirmative and 17 in the negative. Most people who did not like service 
libraries stated they were too crowded and noisy. 


With regard to the use of the card catalog, 71 reported extensive use, 86 limited, 
and 24 none. 


In determining what they would like a library to loan, other than reading matter, 
102 preferred records, 74 films, 48 pictures, 45 slides, and 44 sheet music. 


By way of special services in the library, 133 desired record concerts played by 
the patron; 115 thought letter writing facilities and aids a good idea, although this 
is probably colored by the fact that so many of the service men have used the libraries 
for this purpose while away from home; 105 thought that moving pictures of current 
events and travel should be shown two or three times a week and the same number 
thought the library should provide radio facilities; 76 favored arts and crafts exhibits 
and many requested scientific and industrial displays; 55 desired booktalks and 
forums. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
WHAT DOES MODERN YOUTH MOST WANT IN BOOKS 


Speaker Position Meeting 
Louise Anthony ......... Ln., Dupo Community High School...... Metropolis 
Mrs. Ruth Bostwick...... Supervisor, Work with Children Public 

Eserary, Wt. TOM, BOs. soc dsccsecccces Collinsville 
Serena Brown ........... Librarian, Sheldon Public Library....... Pontiac 
Dorothy Hinman ........ Instructor, Children’s Literature, Ill. 

State Normal Univ., Normal.......... Clinton 
Virginia Jones ........... Children’s In., Public Library, Paducah, 

Mk: dcctoviserunectedan deacon tekken Metropolis 
Helen Kinsey .......... -Asst. in charge of Children’s books, 

i a, i Saas Kareena sees uses 4 Waukegan 
Marcella Klein .......... Children’s In., Oak Park Public Library. . LaGrange 
Harriet Love ...........- Children’s In., Eastern Ill. Teachers 

College, Charleston ...........cceeee0: Mattoon 
Helen McClanahan ....... Br. In., Warren County Public Library, 

NID a 2 a oid es beat ae aa ace ho Monmouth 
Mrs. Jane Pratt.......... Children’s In., Rockford Public Library. . Savanna 
Mrs. Vera Schoby........ Children’s In., Decatur Public Library... Mattoon 
Lillie E. Southwick....... Ln., Hoopeston Public Library......-... Danville 
Mrs. Lillian Themanson..Children’s In., Warren County Public 

Library, Monmouth ..............0e+: Monmouth 
WO SEO sc dcdiowcdacean Children’s In., Danville Public Library. . Danville 
Mrs. William Wolf....... Ln., Wood River Public Library........ Collinsville 
Ruth Zimmerman ........ Ln., Metcalf Training School, Illinois 

State Normal Univ., Normal.......... Pontiac 








LINES OF THOUGHT 


Constructive programs of work with children were indicated by certain lines of 
thought throughout the conference. Through observation of libraries in Illinois, both 
public and school, the statement was made that “there seems to be no wide gradation 
between good and poor work; nor does housing or money have much relation to the 
quality of work.” There is a very real need to establish a responsibility for work 
between the public library and the school in each community. Cooperation rather 
than attempted duplication would be far more effective for the children. 


The greatest weakness and strength in service lies first in selection of books and 
materials, and second, in the use made of the collection. Four major weak spots 
are apparent in many collections of books in children’s rooms: 


1. Lack of interest in the old classics may be largely due to the unattractive editions 
used. Librarians should share with teachers the responsibility for seeing that 
children know the classics by having beautiful copies available. For the small 
budget, individual stories and selections of folk tales, epics and legends are plentiful 
in good format in inexpensive editions. 


2. Books on our own problems are neglected, even though good books about other 
countries are abundant. 


3. A good supply of newer poetry is greatly needed. Librarians need to initiate 
programs to stimulate interest in poetry. 


4. There is no planned program of work with very little children. Although this 
may be due to the few practical books available, there are some suitable ones now 
and more will be forthcoming. It is repeatedly emphasized that “we cannot begin 
too soon to create reading habits. Begin to bring children to the library when 
two years old if not sooner.” 
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INDIVIDUAL SERVICE TO THE CHILD 


A greater emphasis is placed on service to the individual child. First of all, 
each child needs to feel welcome in the library. The basis for creating such feeling 
lies in willingness on the part of the librarian to help—to help interpret vagueness 
in terms of needs and desires; in selecting books and finding answers to questions, and 
in interpreting work. Such help is required “faster than by adults, and just when 
needed.” Reasonable quiet, good lights and up-to-date materials are prerequisites. 

Much is required of a librarian in meeting the demands of personalized service. 
Among the children will be those who demand too much attention, those who lack 
home training, the procrastinators, and the ones with faulty character. There will 
also be the poor readers, the ones with slow or quick minds, and with mal-adjusted 
personalities. Tact, patience, sympathy and encouragement must be ever ready, 
“to be turned on and off like a faucet.” 

“The librarian must dare to take the leadership in using materials for influencing 
thought in young people—must select books wisely, learn to display them properly, and 
to sell them.” 

Children and young people should not be sheltered from the realities of war, 
providing the emotional stimulation is correct. In many books minority races are 
presented in the wrong light, often caricatured to appear shiftless and ignorant. 

Career books can do real harm if they do not present reality. 


WHAT DOES MODERN YOUTH WANT TO READ? 


In recent years far greater concern has been shown for the opinions of young 
people about the books offered for them to read. Not only schools but publishers and 
libraries have initiated activities to learn more of their reactions. As a result, several 
bulletins of reviews written by young people themselves are available. These give 
not only frank appraisals but indicate the appeals in books which should influence 
adult selection—and it must be admitted that adult selection, al! too frequently, 
“misses the boat.” “Junior Reviews” is the work of Junior High School Students 
who have been selected from various regions of the country as a regular reviewing 
staff of the publishers. “Circulatin’ the News” is a similar bulletin published by the 
New York Public Library through a staff of high school students. The A. L. A. 
Booklist is to contain a new section on teen-age books. 

In these student reviews certain factors of interest are apparent. Young people 
today are eager for something to get their teeth into, and demonstrate a deep interest 
in social and economic problems, particularly controversial subjects. They like novels 
of contemporary life and history, but resent being classed as “too young” to read 
them. They like to read of personal experiences, of lives of high character and 
courage, and humor is greatly loved. They resent suger-coated career books and prefer 
straight treatment. Walter Edmonds says “A really good book for children must 
have enough stuff, humor, wisdom, reality and excitement to be interesting to the 
adult mind.” Honesty and sincerity is the answer in a few words. 

There seems to be an adult fear of a generation of non-readers, and perhaps there 
is need for knowing how well the library reaches the young people in the com- 
munity. One library reported a unique survey, conducted by the children themselves. 
They dotted a city map with pins of different colors to indicate where each lived, 
whether a boy or a girl and the age. According to the findings of the Eastern Illinois 
Teachers Association, statistics show that young people do read vigorously along 
lines of broad interest. 

Children’s reading is more directly affected by the impetus of activities and 
interests than is that of adults. Creative work in children is likewise motivated by 
reading and its coordination with activity programs. Here the librarian has the 
opportunity to share with others in its stimulation. In one library a poetry hour 
developed into a contest in the writing of poetry, and some of the early members 
are now professional writers for periodicals and radio. A school program designed 
to promote better understanding of people of other countries resulted in the making 
of a book map showing the geography of books. Elsewhere music records introduced 
some of the classics which are the literary heritage of all peoples, and initiated 
some group work of re-enacting old ways of living, old customs, folk-dancing, and 
music of other times. Each book or project introduced may be “like a pebble dropped 
into the pool, breaking the surface into ever-widening circles.” 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ITS EFFECT ON LIBRARY SERVICE AND BOOK SELECTION 


Speaker Position Meeting 

Bee B. BABGOB..<cccsiscns Reader’s Adviser, Oak Park Public 

ile) ES SPR SE eer: 4 SE ee te aa a LaGrange 
Rev. M. L. Beiswinger....Pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church..... Metropolis 
Margery Doud ........... Chief, Readers’ Advisory Service, St. 

Louis, Mo. Public Library............. Collinsville 
Jeasio P. Jenks. .........+ Adult Education Service, Illinois State 

DEE {coro eee kacdepeneeokatnhab awd Fairfield 
Bella Steuernagel ........ Ln. Belleville Public Library............ Collinsville 
Thelma VanNess ........ Ln. Withers Public Library, Blooming- 

ca cokea naa be kine ain awk ae anes a Wale wie Pontiac 
Alice Williams .......... Ln. Moline Public Library............... Monmouth 








“ADULT EDUCATION WORK IS LIKE A CIRCLE” 


During discussions of the adult education services of libraries, the comment was 
made that “just as library work as a whole is like a circle, so is adult education.” 
Each part follows another so consistently that it is hard to know which precedes 
the other. Everything which goes to make up excellent general library service is 
basic to specialized adult education work. Two other things are also necessary: 


First: The library board should understand clearly the purpose and ramifications 
of adult education. Together with the librarian, a plan, conceived in terms of both 
materials and service, should be worked out. Even though at first it may need to 
be a modest one, the plan can be so formulated that it can be added to consistently, 
month by month and year by year. 


Second: The plan should be tied in with every possible agency to promote intellectual 
study. The library holds a unique place in the community to do this type of work. 
The schools are not equipped to do it, neither are the churches. 


Selection of books, coupled with understanding and intelligent service, form the 
backbone of adult education work—both for individual help and formal study. ‘Needs 
must be anticipated. The librarian’s eyes should be focused on book lists and reviews 
and ears kept to the ground to know what is coming locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally.” The librarian should know where materials of various types can be 
borrowed on interloan. The monthly list of books added to the Illinois State Library 
is an excellent guide to materials available there. “Never let anyone go away 
without help.” 


USE OF LIBRARIES BY MEN 


“If the library is not frequented by men, it is the librarian’s fault. Men are 
among the best prospects for adult education.” Suggestions made to interest them 
were to: Feature things in which they are likely to be interested. Have an “exhibit 
a month” for them. “Soon you will have inquiries for ‘What else have you,’ and a 
reading course will be in order.” Let the city officials and members of the Chamber 
of Commerce and service clubs know what you have (also, incidentally, what you 
need). See if someone will be willing to present a collection of the finest of music 
records as a memorial and establish a fund to continuous purchases. Men, especially 
young men, will appreciate the privilege of borrowing them. Such a collection would 
be of inestimable value in Adult Education courses in music appreciation. 

Do not overlook new media. The librarian needs to know where slides and films 
can be secured on loan, usually for a small fee. Persons vary in their interests and 
ways of learning, so all of these new audio-visual materials should be given con- 
sideration. 

On controversial issues, library boards should take the leadership by making 
available material on all sides. 
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SPECIAL PHASES 


“Helping people get on their feet affords one of the greatest challenges of 
library adult education work.” For such assistance, a knowledge of materials to help 
people improve their skills is essential. Parent education forms an important part 
of every adult education program. This includes work with the individual father 
and mother, as well as with groups. Study courses on books for children, worked 
out in conjunction with P. T. A. organizations, have proved excellent mediums to 
help in the education of adults in their functioning as parents. An ever-increasing 
phase of adult education is supplementing shortages in formal schooling. “Books 
that have shaped the world,” by Fred Eastman, has many different facets of usefulness 
in this connection. “Connecting the greatest minds in the world with all the minds 
that come to you for assistance is an opportunity frought with untold responsibilities 
and unbounding satisfactions.” It is a truism that “when anything quits growing, 
it begins to die.” 

Emphasis today in adult education work rests more than formerly on the fact 
that “successful librarians are good salesmen. They have a way of cultivating interest 
and know that nothing was ever put across without enthusiasm.” “To give the right 
book to the right person, presupposes a knowledge of the needs and wishes of indi- 
viduals and groups as well as familiarity with all types of materials.” Leaflets and 
pamphlets have become especially important in work with industrial groups. 

Small libraries working cooperatively with the Illinois State Library can provide 
individually planned reading courses for their patrons. After the completion of one 
of these courses, which consists of reading and reporting on six or eight books on 
the subject, a certificate is granted which bears the gold seal of the State of Illinois, 
engrossed with the name of the reader and the course completed. Interesting uses 
have been made of this type of recognition of work accomplished. In some instances, 
the certificate has been an aid in securing a job or promotion in the one held. “To all, 
the gaining of new knowledge in a consecutive, purposeful manner, has brought real 
satisfaction.” 








RURAL CONDITIONS 
LIBRARY SERVICE NEEDED FOR ENRICHMENT OF LIFE 


and 
FORTHCOMING DISTRICT LIBRARY SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
THEIR OBJECTIVES AND HOW THEY WILL FUNCTION IN RURAL AREAS 
Speaker Position Meeting 
Earl W. Browning........ Ln. Peoria Public Library and Member 
I. S. L. Advisory Committee.......... Sandwich 
Juanita Coultas ......... Member, Home Bureau, Jacksonville..... Winchester 
Dr. David E. Lindstrom.. Prof. Rural Sociology, U. of I. College 
of Agricuiture, UriGMe. ....scccccccss Danville 
Sn Re ninekewe wae State Director, Library Service Demon- 
strations, Springfield ................. Clinton, 
Collinsville, 
Mattoon, 
Monmouth, 
Waukegan, 
Winchester 
Helene H. Rogers........ Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State 
BENE. sckeveadadsawasebeseetuaben oe Fairfield, 
Mattoon, 
Metropolis, 
Monmouth, 
Sandwich and 
Waukegan 
Phineas L. Windsor...... Member, I. S. L. Advisory Committee. ... Clinton, Danville, 
Mattoon, 


Pontiac 
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IMPORTANCE OF RURAL TO URBAN LIFE 


“Society is only beginning to realize the importance of the rural population to 
urban communities. Farmers contribute a billion dollars a year to the net wealth of 
cities. They are the people who are populating our cities. Without the constant 
flow of rural people to the cities, even the largest would fade out, for urban families 
are not maintaining themselves on the basis of natural increase.” 


Notwithstanding the importance of such increase in urban population, it must 
be realized that rural conditions in areas from which these people come are much 
lower than in urban communities. Draft statistics show that rejections among farm 
boys were 41 out of 100 (the chief cause being mental disease), while throughout 
the nation rejections averaged only 25 out of 100. “In rural areas adequate medical 
and hospital care is almost completely lacking; the soil is being wasted faster than 
in any country in the world; the largest families come from the poorest areas. Pro- 
gressively, if we fail to equalize things, we are making poorer and poorer people. 

Educationally, standards are low. Illinois has more school districts than any 
other state in the nation. In one county alone there are 300 children without class- 
mates, and in many other schools there is an average attendance of two or three 
pupils; 25% of the rural teachers have no training beyond high school. The lowest 
church membership is in rural areas. All of these factors have tremendous impor- 
tance if cities are to be built up and not retarded by the influence of the inevitable 
influx into urban communities of rural people brought up under such conditions. 


LIBRARY SERVICE LACKING 


Correspondingly low are library facilities in rural Illinois; 90 per cent of the 
people living in areas with a population of less than 2,500 are completely without 
library service. Several factors contribute toward this situation: 


1. Farm people think they cannot afford the tax or non-resident fee for library 
service. 


2. They do not read as much as others. “Rural schools teach reading as a painful 
process.” 


Library service as usually set up is planned for town people. 
4. Librarians are not trained to deal with and to understand rural problems. 


LIBRARY SERVICE WILL ENRICH RURAL LIFE 


“Once farm people experience real library service, they will take it as ducks 
to a pond.” 


Such “real” library service must seem as an integrated system supplying every 
part and need of the area, just as the circulatory system transverses and feeds the 
human body. The librarians carrying on such work should be trained in rural 
sociology as well as in library work and should be adequately paid. “They need to 
know what the people need to know, through getting into rural groups and becoming 
one with them.” There should be a constant flow of books, new and old; magazines 
and pamphlets to provide discussion in groups; motion pictures; and recordings of 
music and voice for home use and for programs. All should be taken to the remotest 
parts. 


“Library service thus integrated to meet rural needs can be a tremendous factor 
in building up and rounding out rural life. The Demonstrations of District Library 
Service in rural areas, made possible through the appropriation passed at the last 
session of the legislature, will be of inestimable value toward the enrichment of 
rural life, and will be accorded the heartiest cooperation of all groups working toward 
this goal.” 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN BOOK COOPERATIVES FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


While more books than formerly are being supplied for rural schools, their quan- 
tity and quality are, in the main, most inadequate. In a few counties book cooper- 
atives have been a partial solution to the need for libraries in rural schools. One 
county set up a five-year plan for building up such a library cooperative. A sub 
committee of the County Coordination Committee on wartime activities was appointed 
to carry on the work. The County Superintendent and his staff, a children’s librarian 
and teachers developed the plan. Each school wishing to participate contributed 
$10.00 per unit for as many units as it wishes to use. The units were exchangeable 
and as the collection grew larger, a central depository was arranged in the Public 
Library at the county seat. The units are now made up of the same number of books 
but may be selected by the teacher for her particular needs, if she prefers that. The 
weakest point of the plan has been that the teachers changed frequently. This has 
interfered with the continuity of the program, and necessitates constant publicity. 


Another county has operated a cooperative for about ten years. The plan called 
for an original solicitation of all the schools to secure the most funds possible with 
which to start. The books are deposited in seven stations from which all of the 
teachers may draw collections. The depositories are likewise exchangeable, so that 
new titles are available at intervals in each one. The strength of the plan lies in 
the fact that the organization was in the hands of school officials and regardless of 
changes in teachers, it has not lagged. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATIONS 
“The Eyes of the Library World are Upon Illinois” 


At each of the Round Table meetings, the reports on the latest development in 
library service on a state basis were received with much enthusiasm. To those 
librarians who have envisioned and worked for many years toward this goal, its 
achievement is heralded as one of the high points in Illinois library development. As 
was noted, “The eyes of the library world are on Illinois,” because nothing of a like 
nature for rural areas has been attempted by any other state. 


The forthcoming Demonstrations of District Library Service to rural areas in 
sections of each of the six library regions of the State were made possible through 
a law passed at the last General Assembly. This law provided an appropriation of 
$300,000.00 for the biennium for the expense of the demonstrations. 


Report was made that while close to half of the fund will be used for the purchase 
of books and audio-visual materials, emphasis will be placed on service. There will 
be little if any expense for headquarters, as much of the work will be carried on 
through the cooperation of already established libraries and the six bookmobiles. 


Paul A. T. Noon has been appointed Director of the Demonstration Program. The 
staff consists of six district librarians, a librarian and driver for each bookmobile, and 
intinerant children’s librarians. At the State Library, additional catalogers and 
clerks will be added to catalog and process the thousands of new books. 


The need for such demonstrations is understood when it is realized that in IIli- 
nois 90% of the rural people and those residing in communities having a population 
of less than 2,500 persons are completely without organized library service. In num- 
bers this means approximately 2,000,000 persons, while only a small proportion can 
benefit from the series of demonstrations possible with the funds available, it is 
hoped that these may be sufficiently beneficial to encourage the formation of district 
libraries as provided by law. Since state appropriations are for the biennium the 
demonstrations will close and be withdrawn from the specific areas June 30, 1947. 

The opening article of the October issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES by Edward J. 
Barrett, Secretary of State and State Librarian, presents a detailed and fascinating 
study of “Library Service Demonstrations” illustrated with maps. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
HOW THEY CAN BE INCREASED AND AMPLIFIED 

Speaker Position Meeting 
Mrs. Ruth Baltz.......... Ln. Carrollton Public Library........... Winchester 
Dr. Horace Batchelor..... Pres. Mattoon Public Library Board..... Mattoon 
Bard J. BAMG. oc ccacccces Tr. Waukegan Public Library........... Waukegan 
L. E. Bentley....... sa aati Sec. Marseilles Public Library Board....Sandwich 
Margaret M. Caffall....... Ln. Urbana Free Public Library........ Danville 
Mrs. Emily Minter Camp- 

. eae ccorc ccd. DeMalb Public Library. .....00.cce0- LaGrange 
Mrs. C. M. Dargan........ Tr. Pontiac Public Library.............. Pontiac 
Mrs. Roy Dresser........ Pres. Elizabeth Public Library Board....Savanna 
Mrs. W. C. Dunham...... Tr. Collinsville Public Library.......... Collinsville 
Mrs. C. J. Gardner........ Tr. Streator Public Library............. Pontiac 
is. Sie, Es a ncccceneee Tr. Marseilles Public Library............ Sandwich 
Dorothy Hiatt .......... -Field Visitor, Ill. State Library......... Sandwich, 

Winchester 
Mrs. Lena Jones........ -Pres., Paris Public Library Board....... Mattoon 
Bertha M. Kimes........ Ln. Streator Public Library............. Pontiac 
SE SEE vic Scnuineecud Pres. Wheaton Public Library Board....LaGrange 
Mrs. Charlotte Knight....Tr. N. Suburban Library, Rockford...... Sandwich, 

Savanna 
Mrs. Ruby Krivisky...... Tr. Westville Public Library............ Danville 
Frank K. Lemon......... Tr. Vespasian Warner Public Library, 

CE skin beech enhanc acne se Clinton 

Mrs. Elizabeth Norvillis..Tr. Westville Public Library............ Danville 
i ..LUOU eee Tr. Danville Public Library............. Danville 
Phineas L. Windsor...... Lib’n. Emeritus, U. of I. Library, Mem- 


ber, Ill. State Library Advisory 
Comm., Tr. Urbana Public Library..... Danville 








GETTING THE TAX RATE UP 


The March 1945 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES presented a composite picture 
of the methods employed by 31 libraries which secured increased tax rates by referen- 
dum. Since that time ten more have held successful elections. It is a significant 
fact that the people have supported the library wherever they have been given the 
opportunity to speak for themselves. 

Among the more recent elections, several new approaches were used. In one 
community the “chronic tax objectors” were interviewed before the movement was even 
started. When the council was approached, “it was impressed on them that the vote 
is the consent of the people to be taxed up to the voted rate, but that annually the city 
council still has the authority to decide the amount to be levied.” A city council 
which refused to call the election, on the grounds that there had already been two 
other elections asking for increased taxes, was petitioned by about 10,000 people— 
a ratio of five to one over signatures needed, and the vote carried three to one. 

One Board Member, who is an attorney, reiterated that it is essential to consult 
the proper legal authorities in the local community. 


ENLARGING THE TAX BASE 


A way of enlarging the tax base is through the District Library law. 

The North Suburban Library is the first one to be established under the pro- 
visions of the Public Library District law passed by the General Assembly in 1943. 
This created a more flexible system of establishing larger units of service. All or 

nn 
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any portion of territory in one to five counties may be formed into a public library 
district. 


The center for the North Suburban Library is Loves Park, an unincorporated 
community with Rockford as its Post Office. Library service from the Rockford Pub- 
lic Library was not feasible for children nor convenient for most adults. The 
Woman’s Club of Loves Park, together with other interested persons and groups 
undertook the organization of library service. Funds were solicited and volunteer 
belp secured to operate a demonstration library. A supplemental collection of books 
was borrowed from the Illinois State Library under the regulations concerning such 
plans. 


Not only was the library operated on a voluntary basis for a year, but during that 
period the idea of tax supported service was sold to the Loves Park community and 
also to the neighboring school district. When the time came to consider the question 
of legal establishment, a library district was created which included two school dis- 
tricts. It has since been realized that it would have been better to have included an 
even larger area. This, of course, may be done later by referendum. Fortunately, the 
new law is broad enough to provide for admission to, withdrawal from, and dissolu- 
tion of districts. 


The deep satisfaction and joy in their accomplishment is evident to everyone 
hearing the story of the work done. It was urged that other communities and 
libraries with low income seriously consider such a plan to enlarge the tax base. 


By way of advice to those considering similar action, the following points were 
extended: 


1. Secure the best legal advisor possible—preferably someone as deeply concerned as 
the consultants. 


2. The number of names on the petitions should be many times the legal require- 
ments. 


3. Among deeply interested groups organize a plan to get voters to the polls at the 
right time. 


4. Investigate thoroughly the possibilities for establishing the largest feasible unit of 
service. It is less costly to establish the boundaries in the beginning than by later 
expansion. 


A detailed outline of the procedure necessary to put into operation the law gov- 
erning the establishment of such a district will be found in the June 1944 issue of 
Illinois Libraries, or in the reprint pamphlet “Legal Provisions—Expansion of Library 
Service in Illinois.” 


STRETCHING THE VALUE OF THE PRESENT APPROPRIATION 


Meeting the accepted standards for libraries calls for careful consideration of 
every available method of stretching the library appropriation to its highest value. 


In many instances, the full legal tax rate would not bring enough income for 
adequate service. Small communities and school districts could eliminate much 
operational cost by contracting for or “renting” books from established libraries. 
These libraries would also benefit from such services because the overhead costs are 
seldom greater, while the additional funds give them greater facilities with which to 
work. 


Reports were made of several types of contracts. A beginning library contracted 
for its circulating books while building up a collection of “tools.” Another contracted 
for part of its books while building up a basic collection. Several were too small to 
afford buildings and opened stations in their own communities. These were stocked 
from neighboring libraries, and thus made available the resources of the large 
library to its own people. 


Through the contract system, the “rented” books may be exchanged frequently 
enough to provide many times the number of titles possible by purchase with the 
same amount of money. Also books which may not be. popular in the community 
can be exchanged rather than set idly on the shelves as is the case with books pur- 
chased. Thus a medium of testing suitability of books is provided. 
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CIRCULATION 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION—PUBLICIZING SERVICES— 
“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY”—WEEDING 


Speaker Position Meeting 
Mrs. Katherine Arzinger..Ln. Geneseo Public Library............. Monmouth, 
Savanna 
Emma Bergmann ........ Ln. Olney Public Library............... Fairfield 
Louise Borchelt ......... Order Ln., Evanston Public Library..... Waukegan 
Serena Brown ..........+. Ln. Sheldon Public Library............. Danville 
Mrs. Mildred Burster.....Ln. ElPaso Public Library.............. Pontiac 
Vernell Dammeier ....... Ln. Maywood Public Library............ LaGrange 
Mrs. Alfred Hand, Jr.....Tr. Riverside Public Library............ LaGrange 
Mrs. R. C. Hawley....... Patron, Marseilles Public Library....... Sandwich 
DewOtRy TEIMTE 2c cccccces Field Visitor, Ill. State Library......... Mattoon 
Ruth P. Hughes.......... Ln. Freeport Public Library............ Savanna 
ED ec aa idaewe Ln. Champaign Public Library.......... Danville 
Mrs. Bessie Kuster....... Ln. Bellwood Public Library............ LaGrange 
Florence E. Marsh........ Ln. Marseilles Public Library........... Sandwich 
Martha B. Merrell........ Ln. Public Library, Racine, Wis......... Waukegan 
Mrs. Mildred Metcalf..... Ln. Mt. Vernon Public Library.......... Fairfield, 
Collinsville 
SE, DED vin.nacssenecne Ln. Watseka Public Library............. Pontiac 
Hleanor Plain ........... Ln. Aurora Public Library.............. LaGrange 
Lillian A. Sutherland..... Ln. Public Library, Clinton, Iowa....... Savanna 
ae: ee, ee Pres. Friends of the Library, Riverside. .LaGrange 
Eleanor Weir Welch...... Ln. Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal..... Pontiac 
Mrs. Ruth Wilcox........ Ln. Belvidere Public Library........... Sandwich 








CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF SERVICES 


Those libraries that have been in the habit of “talking total circulation only” as 
the criterion by which library service is evaluated, have been in a pretty predicament 
these past few years. City officials have questioned the need for funds when, as they 
say, “your statistics show you have not been doing as much work as you used to do 
on the same amount of money.” 

In an attempt to justify the tax levy, in the face of decreasing circulation figures, 
one library went back to 1933 and graphed the yearly circulation to date, for each 
class of books. This study showed that the greatest proportionate decrease was in 
fiction and the greatest gains were in the 300, 500 and 600 classifications, and in books 
for children and young people. 

Through these graphs, the city council was convinced that instead of being a 
negative factor, the recent losses in circulation seem to indicate that libraries have 
been doing a more distinctive piece of work than that of merely “handing out books.” 
Also that such purposeful use of more expensive materials necessitates larger book 
funds. 

Another criterion suggested for evaluating circulation was that of finding out how 
many persons currently take books out for home use. The statement was made that 
“seldom do 10% of the people registered as borrowers use the library during any one 
year.” This point of current coverage of service is one about which businss men 
frequently inquire. Per capita costs based on actual users of a library are even more 
important than those based on the total number of persons registered as borrowers 
during the period of registration. To ascertain users, figures can be secured through 
a series of “samplings,” taken, as in business, on typical days of the week, at different 
periods in the year. These “samplings provide enough data to establish a basis upon 
which to estimate the total number of persons who borrow books for home use.” 

Criteria should be worked out for evaluation of other types of service. These are 
more difficult but very essential. As was reiterated, “no longer can pleas for support 
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be based on figures which may mean merely that quantities of meritless books were 
loaned to a comparatively few interested borrowers.” 

“Libraries have a unique educational function to perform. To secure increased 
funds to carry out this function, libraries must, of necessity, set up criteria for evalu- 
ating service which will indicate the quality of the material circulated and the cover- 
age of its services. In the final analysis, circulation reflects the spirit of the library 
board, the librarian and the community itself.” 


PUBLICIZING SERVICES 


The problem of how to get non-readers into the library is one of the vital problems 
common to all libraries. “No library is doing a hundred per cent job in reaching 
the community.” Informing the public is one thing, but getting people to use the 
library is another.” 

Newspapers are, and undoubtedly for a long time will be, the most available and 
far-reaching channels for publicizing library services. Publications of all types 
should be considered, including labor and trade journals, religious papers and those 
of fraternal and service organizations. 

For presenting library materials in newspapers, all types of devices are used. 
One item being currently featured is the “Quiz” form of having a series of questions 
in a box on one page and the answers on another. The library column appearing 
regularly is a much used medium. Some libraries consider it effective to have mate 
rial about the library appear at unexpected intervals and in various “spots” in the 
paper. In listing new books, if the space is limited, it is well to choose those titles 
which, of themselves, indicate the subject of the book. 

The radio is an excellent means for keeping people informed of the library. 
“The managers are usually generous if you will do the work.” Spot news can be 
provided for use in filling in a few minutes. Where a local station is available, a 
quarter hour can often be had, especially during the daytime. The question and 
answer form between announcer and librarian has been used with good results. One 
library has a regular program for the pre-school child at 11:30 a. m. which, next to 
5:30 p. m., is considered the most valuable period for children. 

Film forums have great potential value as have also programs of recordings. 
Language study, “via records” has been a popular form of group activity at libraries. 

The mail, as a medium for publicity is generally used by many libraries—A letter 
of welcome is sent to each veteran upon his return home. Letters are also sent to 
newcomers. Persons are invited to fill out “hobby cards.” When a new book on the 
hobby is received, a postal card notification is mailed to the hobbyist. 

Signs and exhibits are important. “We can attract borrowers by publicity and 
signs outside the library and interest them by exhibits within.” In placing exhibits, 
it is well to remember that business has found that “the face of one book is worth 
the backs of many.” The policy used by commercial firms in store window adver- 
tising, can be adapted to include courtesy notes to the library; e.g., in a furniture 
store display, where books are needed to fill the book case or put on a table, the 
library loans suitable books to the store. The store, in turn, places a small card 
near the books stating “Books loaned through the courtesy . . . Public Library.” 
Usually these are old books bearing the jackets of new titles chosen with care. 

“Book talks are given only upon appointment.” When the librarian or an assistant 
is asked at the last moment to fill an emergency gap in a club program, the request 
is granted whenever possible, provided the librarian is permitted to talk about the 
library instead of giving book reviews.” 

“Librarians have to be joiners” and represent the library wherever and whenever 
possible. “Personal salesmanship is undoubtedly the very best method of publicizing 
the services of the library.” 

“The right sort of public relations can mean money in the bank for libraries, 
just as it does for business.” 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY WRITING 


Any librarian without journalistic training, who will recognize and execute certain 
points concerning the actual writing of an article, will receive more publicity and 
better cooperation from a newspaper editor. 
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1. Write in the third person. In writing “we” you think and mean “library.” 
As it appears in the newspaper, the readers read “we” and interpret that to mean 
the “newspaper” which is permissible in the editorial column only. 

2. Type the finished copy which is to be given to the editor, using double or triple 
space. This leaves room for correction or editing on the part of the editor. 

3. Include the main facts in the opening paragraph or in the first two paragraphs. 
Elaborate throughout the remainder of the story. 

4. In using book titles or in preparing booklists remember the rules for the use of 
capitals, lowers, and quotation marks. In other words, place quotations around 
the names of books and plays. 


It was pointed out that some days are more convenient than others for the 
insertion of library articles in newspapers. Learn what those days are and the 
deadline hour. Have copy in well before the deadline. The editor can give an idea 
of the amount of space which can be allowed the library and the number of words 
which might be used. Many editors do not wish to print book reviews, but sometimes 
— can be augmented by squeezing in a sentence summary of some of the 
titles. 

Types or finished copy that can be handed to the printer, without having to be 
sent through the re-write desk, will be more readily accepted by the editor. 


OUTDOOR SIGNS 


“When are libraries going to have outdoor signs as do other businesses?” This 
question was addressed to library board members present at a Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon. The discussion of the subject brought out the points that people, 
especially those coming into town to trade, should be able to find the library as easily 
as a particular store; that the sign should be readily visible when driving and that 
if the library is not in the heart of the business district, signs might be placed at 
street intersections giving directions; eg., Public Library—three blocks north— 
Open (give hours). A reversible sign seen in another city was commended, especially 
for those libraries not open full hours. This was placed near the sidewalk. One side 
indicated in bold letters OPEN. The other gave the hours open, in sturdy letters. 
Thus avoiding the negative aspect of using the word “Closed” or climbing stairs 
unnecessarily. 

Report was made that information in print regarding materials, sizes of letters 
most satisfactory for use at various distances, etc., was hard to obtain. A nationally 
known authority on outdoor signs was consulted. He pointed to two sources, excerpts 
from which are as follows: 


MATERIALS 


Best material is kiln dried white pine. Oak and cherry are also used suc- 
cessfully. 

Painted wooden signs far surpass metal signs in durability. Paint chips from 
metal signs, when they are exposed to the weather, and they rust. 

Source: International Library of Technology “Sign and banner making.” 


LETTERING 


Tests show best size for visibility are letters 4 inches high, 4/5 inches wide. 
A general rule is that the width of the stock of the letter should be 1/5 the 
heighth of the letter. Use block type letters in which M is square. 

Narrow tall letters are less readable than shorter, wider letters. 


COLOR 


Gold leaf letters against a dull black background (letters 4 inch) are visible 
at 350 ft. This combination is far superior to any other, both for visibility and 
from the standpoint of upkeep. Street signs of this combination have been used 
for 75 years, with no upkeep. 

Raised letters add somewhat to reducing upkeep, but this is not perhaps 
enough to warrant the addition in cost. 

The second best color combination was found to be black letters on an orange 
or canary yellow background. 

It was suggested that the use of reflecting letters against an absorptive back- 
ground had possibilities. 
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PLACEMENT 


Studies show that street signs may be placed from nine to 14 feet high and 
be read effectively. 


Source: Municipal Administration Service “Street name signs,” by A. J. 
Post and McCaffrey. 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” 


Reports on activities conducted by “Friends of the Library” indicate that such 
groups have been an effective force in interpreting the library to the community, in 
securing gifts, and, in many instances, securing increased appropriations. The groups 
are in no wise connected with the operation of the library, but rather “cooperate 
with the library to make it a true community institution.” 


Communities in which such groups have been active range in size from Chicago 
to Prophetstown. The form of organization differs but is usually simple and the 
membership dues small. Activities reported were: aid in securing a favorable vote 
to increase the rate of levy for the library; a new children’s room installed, memorial 
book funds secured as tributes to service men and women, community forums con- 
ducted with paid speakers of note, and newcomers were contacted and given a friendly 
welcome to the library. 


WEEDING THE LIBRARY 


“Weeding is a rewarding experience for the librarian, in the increased knowledge 
which is gained of the collection. To the public it is a matter of satisfaction to be 
able to go to the shelves to select books after the ‘solemn’ and dingy looking ones 
have been removed.” This satisfaction is evident in an upturn in circulation. In 
seeking arguments for the need for a new building, or an addition, one of the best 
that can be given to a business man is to say “all the dead wood has been cleared 
out and yet there is not room for the new books.” 


First among the suggestions regarding weeding is to explore the building for 
storage space for material used only occasionally. If such space can be found, it can 
become the depository for the library’s “Gold Reserve.” Into it can be placed standard, 
yet little used works, sets of books and older files of magazines and documents and 
seasonal books such as those on holidays. As one weeds, the book and the book card 
can be marked with whatever term is used to designate the location; e.g., basement. 
The book cards can be filed at the loan desk as a check list. When the book is needed 
for circulation, the card can be taken from the file, used as usual and when the book 
is returned, the card can be returned to the file and the book to the designated 
section. 


Other books weeded should be put into two other groups—those which are to be 
withdrawn and sold for old paper, and those which are to be withdrawn but which 
may be of service in some other way; e.g., given to a library specializing on the 
subject. In case of doubt, the State Library can be consulted with a view to adding 
to its Surplus Stock Collection which is available to libraries throughout the State. 


In considering titles to be discarded, it is well to remember that should an occa- 
sional demand arise, the book can in all probability, be borrowed as an inter-loan 
from a larger library. 


The article on “Weeding” reprinted from ILirnots Lipraries and revised in 1945, 
contains many valuable suggestions of practical use and a bibliography of check lists 
of use in helping to determine what titles to retain and what to discard. The list 
of “Series not circulated by most libraries” is of great value, especially in culling gifts. 
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ESTABLISHING MEMORIALS 
BUILDINGS AND BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Speakers Position Meeting 
Elizabeth E. Baker....... Ln. American Library Assoc., Chicago...Waukegan 
Mrs. Rosamond Forester..Tr. DuQuoin Public Library............. Murphysboro 
ee Ln. Benton Public Library.............. Murphysboro 
Mrs. S. A. McKelvey...... Tr. Sparta Public Library.............. Murphysboro 
Mrs. Lee C. Pickler....... Ln. Sallie Logan Public Library, Mur- 

PEE AEA OO er er eee Murphysboro 
Mrs. C. E. Sproul......... Tr. Sparta Public Library............... Murphysboro 
Goddina Welden ......... Ln. Centralia Public Library............ Fairfield 








WHY A LIBRARY MEMORIAL? 


Carl Vitz, past president of the American Library Association, expressed some of 
the reasons thus: 

“Libraries have many qualities peculiar to them which recommend them as 
memorials. They have always preserved the best that man has thought and done, 
so becoming memorials to the best in man. . . . The library’s role does not change 
with the years; it will always be the democratic educational agency it now is... . 
Not all heroes are dead heroes; we should commemorate the men who return alive 
as well. . . . The universality of its service make a library a fitting memorial to 
men who have died to preserve democracy. . . . By educating people to their national 
and international responsibilities, the library plays an important part in preventing 
future wars. . . . Because of its place in the community, the library can furnish 
the spot for some tangible monument: the roster of names. . . . The spirit of a 
library is in keeping with a memorial.” 


BOOKS AS MEMORIALS 


“Ordinary people who could never afford to give buildings or endowments as 
memorials have discovered that anyone can give a book to the library. It far outlasts 
‘the frail duration of a flower’ and brings pleasure to the whole community.” 

Books selected as memorials are customarily chosen in consultation with the 
librarian, or the Book Committee of the Board. They usually, although not neces- 
sarily, relate in some way to the interests of the one being honored. Purchase is made 
through library sources, giving the donor the advantage of library discounts. A 
memorial plate is placed in the book, stating the names of the honoree and the indi- 
vidual or group making the gift. A memorial loose leaf note book is kept as a 
permanent record of those honored, the donor, and the titles of the books. 

After a short exhibit period, the books are shelved with the regular collection. 
“Experience has shown that the use and usefulness of memorial books is much 
greater when they become an integral part of the library’s entire collection, than 
when kept separate. With open shelf privileges in libraries, patrons are accustomed 
to look for books by subject and are grateful to find everything on a certain subject in 
one location. 


BUILDINGS AS MEMORIALS 


In some cities it is being proposed that a building to house the public library 
become the community war memorial; in others, that a special wing be added to the 
present library structure; and in still others, that a community building to house 
several civic activities, including the library, be selected as a really living memorial. 

For small communities, the latter form has many points to recommend it; the 
chief of these being economy both in cost of erection and in year by year maintenance. 
Plans can be worked out to provide for a separate entrance and insulation from noise 
in other parts of the building. 
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Library boards are always grateful for memorial and other gifts and zealous to 
comply with the donor’s stipulations “so long as they do not divert from the primary 
purpose of the building or the library as an institution.” 

A new pamphlet has just been issued by the American Library Association, 
“Pointers for public library building planning,” by R. J. Schunk ($1.50). Although 
not illustrated, it contains what its name implies, valuable “pointers.” 








BOOK SELECTION, AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, 
EXHIBITS, BOOK REVIEWS AND TALKS 


Speakers Position Meeting 

Elizabeth Abraham ...... Ref. In., Withers Public Library, . 
EE ee oe a ere a Clinton 
Emma Bergmann ........ Ln. Olney Public Library............... Fairfield 
Etta Brandt ........ ere! ee eR eee Fairfield 
Grace Gilman ........... Ln. Lincoln Library, Springfield......... Winchester 
Elizabeth Golden ........ Asst. Rockford Public Library.......... Sandwich 
Mrs. Carrie Hanson......Ln. Township Library, Stockton........ Savanna 
Mrs. Luzetta Hutchinson..Ln. Morris Public Library.............. Pontiac 
Elisabeth Johnson ....... Ln. Rochelle Public Library............. Sandwich 
Emtie BOvOin ....cccvccce Asst. Ln., Lincoln Library, Springfield. ..Clinton 
Mabel Kowalsky ......... Ref. In., Decatur Public Library......... Mattoon 
Mrs. Max Lidschin....... Patron, Waukegan Public Library....... Waukegan 
Edna McDavitt .......... Member, Paris Woman’s Club........... Mattoon 
Dolores Montag .......... Tr. East Dubuque Public Library........ Savanna 
Mrs. Fred Robinson...... Tr. Danville Public Library............. Danville 
Mrs. Nina D. Russell..... Ln. Paris Public Library................ Mattoon 
Mrs. Mae Trovillion 
EE cng oe aeaaueie oie Rear Instructor in English, Southern III. 
Normal Univ., Carbondale............. Metropolis 


Mrs. Mary Dulin 

Stockowitz ..........:. Patron, Paris Public Library............ Mattoon 
Eleanor Weir Welch..... Ln. Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal..... Clinton 
Rev. D. T. Wickstrom..... Pastor, First Baptist Church, Paris..... Mattoon 
Mrs. Ruth Wilcox........ Ln. Belvidere Public Library........... Sandwich 








VIEWPOINTS ON SERVICE DETERMINES SELECTION 


The question of viewpoint on service will inevitably determine the selection of 
materials. Will the library remain an important book-lending agency? Should the 
fact that the sale of books through book stores and clubs and use through rental 
libraries is far greater than 25 years ago, affect the selection of books for libraries? 
Shall we leave to stores, book clubs and rental libraries the business of supplying the 
lighter books and invest library funds in materials for reference and study; in films, 
phonograph records and other audio visual aids? If the public library is to hold a 
unique place of usefulness in the community, these are matters on which to cogitate. 

The trend is toward service rather than book-lending. The implications of such 
a policy are that the librarian must stop being a technician and become an expert 
in books, must take the leadership in reading and take sides on important issues. It 
was brought out that “we have no leadership in literature in America today, outside 
of colleges, unless it be in the Saturday Review of Literature. We have no leadership 
in reading, unless it be in Public Libraries. If librarians become professional leaders 
then book selection becomes the art of dealing in ideas—of dealing with them in terms 
of problems people are facing.” 

Problems today fall under the general heading of Race and minority relations, 
Economic maladjustment, Gross materialism, Lack of intellectual and spiritual lead- 
ership. As book critics, librarians have the opportunity to help solve some of the 
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tensions in our democracy. ‘Nations will be judged not by pomp and splendor but 
by what they contribute to human happiness.” More time must be taken to read and 
“stretch the mind.” “Unilateral thinking is necessary in the adjustment of national 
man to world man.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


To hold its place among educational agencies, the library must recognize the 
value of audio-visual aids in its program. If it fails to do so, in a short time other 
agencies will supply them. The library and the school are closely related as agencies 
of education—the library supplementing and continuing the work of the school. The 
war will seriously affect the educational processes. Some new mediums are already in 
use. Many schools are equipped now with radio, moving picture facilities, records, 
and other devices. 


The new innovations thus far have served to increase the use of books, and the 
work of libraries as “keepers of the literary tradition” will be augmented by their 
use. Through learning to use new tools, adopting new techniques and cooperating 
_with other libraries and other agencies, the fear of absorption and non-support will 
disappear. We are reminded that in ancient times man moved from pictures to the 
use of print as we, with equal consternation, view the reverse. The army demon- 
strated the ancient Chinese adage, “A picture is worth a thousand words,” and now, 
after four years, voices are stilled from complaint of their methods. 


The first essential in organizing a new type of program is planning reorganiza- 
tion of the library building to permit use of sound and moving picture equipment, to 
house the necessary materials for their use. Rooms for radio, for the playing of 
records, and for group meetings are all indicated. The second essential of the pro- 
gram is drawing upon the community for leaders to direct the use of the facilities. 

Planned radio or record programs require leaders to conduct the discussions 
which should follow, and to maintain informality within the group. Eventually, 
extension courses will be given by radio. A new instrument which records for thirty 
minutes and then plays back the recording, is coming in to use for education. 


Records should be available not only for loan and use in the library, but for 
listening programs. Recorded voices of great people, of fine singers, of authorities 
in many fields of knowledge are as necessary as music. The library should initiate 
programs as a regular feature as well as sponsor request programs. 


The moving picture has come to stay and the educational aspects do not conflict 
with commercial interests. Splendid films are available on science, industry, other 
countries and other governments and languages. 


Not all libraries will be financially able to buy such equipment, and the per capita 
cost would not really warrant the expenditure. Sharing the cost with other interested 
groups is a reasonable solution. Where space does not permit the provision of specially 
equipped rooms for sound instruments, earphones for smail groups might serve 
instead. 


Planning is necessary for even a small beginning and it is necessary to begin 
somewhere. 


EXHIBITS, BOOK REVIEWS AND TALKS 


Exhibits of books, pamphlets, reference aids and other materials pertinent to the 
times were attractively displayed at the meetings, both by the local librarians and by 
exhibits brought in by those in attendance. 


At several of the meetings, upon the request of librarians, program time was 
scheduled for examination of the materials on display. Hostesses for the exhibits 
selected books which might need to be examined before purchasing. 


Book reviews, excellently presented, covered over 200 titles for adults and chil- 


dren. They represented a wide range of subjects with special emphasis on peace, 
world friendships and understanding. 
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“TRAINING THE PASSING PARADE” 
A SUGGESTION FOR TRAINING LIBRARY HELPERS 


“SECURITY” FOR LIBRARIANS 


THE ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT FUND 
AND 


PLAN-WORK NOTEBOOK 
AN OUTLINE FOR A COOPERATIVE STUDY OF THE LOCAL LIBRARY 


Speaker Position Meeting 
Earl W. Browning........ Ln. Peoria Public Library.............. Sandwich 
Mary McCoy ............ Ln. Monmouth College Library.......... Monmouth 
Phineas L. Windsor...... Tr. Urbana Free Public Library......... Clinton 
Ida Faye Wright......... Chief, Extension Service, Illinois State 

DEN Sastendaears secsbenecubesace All meetings 








TRAINING THE PASSING PARADE 


Personnel shortages and how to relieve them held a place of importance second 
only to Appropriations at all the meetings. It was generally agreed that for libraries 
to function at all they will have to accept whomsoever can be secured and work out 
devices for in-service training. 

Colleges, always more or less dependent on students for a great deal of help, have 
worked out procedures especially affective in such training. Among those reported 
which are equally applicable to public libraries are the following: 

Put in writing all instructions through a staff manual (which is constantly 
revised). 

Place excerpts from the manual on special subjects on desks where the work is 
done; e.g., “How to process a book”; “How to charge a book,” etc. 

Make typed cards of outline instructions and place under glass on desks, especially 
charging and reference desks. 

Display reminder cards (typed in red) in places important to the work; e.g., 
“Stop—did you date the date due slip before the patron got away with his book?” 
“Did you see that the book did not have a reserve slip on it before you let it go out?” 

Make use of guides—At the catalog, under the caption “Know your card catalog,” 
display an enlarged catalog card with all parts of the card explained (taken from 
“Using books and libraries by Aldrich”). 

Place a “Reference Book-of-the Week” on a display rack for all to see (the public 
as well as assistants), with the book place a page, (mounted on construction paper), 
of descriptive facts about the book, followed by a list of representative questions. 

Familiarize assistants with the magazines known for good book reviews. 

Keep a “What shall I read” loose leaf note book at the desk, giving brief anno- 
tated lists by subjects, for the assistants to use as a starter until the librarian is free 
to take over the request. 


“PATRONS ARE PEOPLE” 


A facetious but practical tract to be read and re-read by everyone employed in 
library work with the public, is the pamphlet “Patrons are People; how to be a model 
librarian.” Prepared by a Committee of the Minneapolis Public Library, published 
by the A. L. A. at 50c. The illustrations, presenting the wrong and right ways to give 
service, excite one’s risabilities and clinch the points presented. 

Selected scenes were acted out at several of the Round Tables, to provide a bit of 
recreation. Even though given impromptu, the skit was so well received that it sug- 
gested an excellent idea to be used at a staff meeting or, perchance, even at a Board 
and staff get-together. 
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SECURITY FOR LIBRARIANS 


Increasingly, the entire subject of social security for every type of worker is 
assuming greater importance. Persons paid from tax funds, federal, state or local, do 
not come within the jurisdiction of the national social security act. 

Illinois, however, has made provision, through legislation, to allow each munici- 
pality to vote as to whether a small tax shall be levied to provide social security for 
its employees. The Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund Act, incorporates not only 
provisions for pensions upon retirement, but also disability and death benefits. Thus 
the plan appeals to younger as well as older persons. Both the municipality and the 
employee pay into the fund. Since all persons on a public library pay roll are munici- 
pal employees, all workers in public libraries in the communities which have voted 
to participate in the Fund are beneficiaries. Twenty-six Illinois cities, villages and 
townships have so voted. 

Full details are given in the folder which will be sent upon request to the Illinois 
Municipal Retirement Fund, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 


PLAN-WORK NOTEBOOK* 


An analysis of the correspondence received at the State Library indicated that 
underlying most of the requests for assistance was a desire to better understand the 
function of the loca! library and what should be done to strengthen its services. 

A Plan-Work Notebook in outline form was mimeographed for distribution. This 
Notebook is intended for use by persons interested in promoting adequate library 
service in local communities. Its purpose is to help library board members, librarians, 
assistants and organizations analyze needs, focus attention on them and so organize 
activities that all can work toward securing the best possible service for the com- 
munity. 

In the Notebook, a few standards are indicated, and space is provided for entering 
the present status of the local library in relation to these standards. 

Sheets on which an outline for a “Plan for Action” follow. On these space is 
provided for filling in “Goals to be achieved,” “Shortages to be overcome,” “Workers 
responsible for the Programs,” and “Progress reports.” The form outlined is tenta- 
tive. After it has been tried out, it may be revised according to experience in its use. 

It was suggested by librarians and trustees attending the Round Tables that 
the Notebook could be used as the basis for a year’s study at board meetings. Ten 
or fifteen minutes of each session could be devoted to the consideration of special 
topics. A further suggestion was made that interested individuals and local groups 
might be invited to join the board in this study. 

Publicity given such a project would inform the public of the desire of the board 
to make the library of vital importance to the community. 


ATTENDANCE AT LIBRARY ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
1945 


The total registration at the meetings was 746. Two-thirds of the libraries of 
the State were represented; many were represented at more than one meeting and 
by several persons. 

This record is the more interesting in view of the fact that although the ban 
on travel has been removed and gas is available, tires and transportation facilities 
are inadequate. Last minute changes in bus schedules prevented many from carrying 
out plans to attend. 

Of the attendance, 352 were librarians and assistants in public, college and high 
school libraries, while 254 were trustees. Only once in the past 15 years has the 
attendance of trustees exceeded that of 1945. Eleven neighboring librarians from Iowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Wisconsin generously participated in the programs. 

After a lapse of three years, the meetings assumed an atmosphere of a “Home 
coming.” Everywhere, great appreciation for the opportunity of renewing old acquaint- 
ances and making new ones was evident. The value of these contacts, together with 
the excellent program talks and discussions led to the request that similar meetings 
be held in the spring. 


* Copies of the Plan-Work Notebook, The Library Laws of Illinois and Statistics of the 
Libraries of Illinois, may be secured (free) from the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
TO ADMIT STUDENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The University of Illinois Library School will admit new students as candidates 
for the B.S. in L.S. degree on February 25, 1946. Requirements for the degree can be 
completed by September 14, 1946. The program is planned particularly for the benefit 
of veterans who are now being discharged from the Armed Services and who wish to 
begin study immediately. The class will also be open, however, to non-veterans. 


Those interested in applying for admission should write immediately to the 
Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Hlinois for application blanks. 


New graduate students, candidates for ~he M.S. degree in Library Science, will also 
be admitted in February. Application blanks for this program can also be secured 
from the Library School. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Scholarships and Assistantships, 1946-47 


Several scholarships and assistantships will be available for graduate students in 
Library Science at the University of Illinois for the academic year 1946-47. Candi- 
dates must hold an A.B. degree from an accredited college and a degree or certificate 
for the first year of professional study in librarianship from an accredited library 
school. Applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, Director, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained from the income of an endow- 
ment fund established by the Alumni Association, provides a stipend of $300 for the 
year and exemption from tuition fees. Applications for this scholarship should be 
filed no later than February 15, 1946. Announcement of the award will be made on 
April 1. 


University scholarships carry a stipend of $350 and exemption from the payment 
of the usual tuition. They are open only to candidates who are not over thirty years 
of age at the time when the appointment is to be made. Applications must be filed 
no later than February 1, 1946. Successful candidates will be notified on April 1. 


Assistantships in various departments of the University Library and in some 
departmental libraries will also be available to graduate students. Three-quarters 
time appointments require thirty hours of work per week and pay a monthly salary 
of $112.50; half-time appointments require twenty hours of work per week and pay a 
salary of $75 per month. The length of time required by the student to complete the 
requirements for the M.S. degree varies with the individual, but usually does not 
exceed two years. Applications should be filed as soon as possibie and no later than 
May 1, 1946. Appointments will be announced on June 1. 
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THE 1945 school library clinics were 
planned with two things in mind: to 
make the meetings accessible to every 
person in the State interested in school 
library service and to adapt each meeting 
to the needs and interests of its area. 


The overall plans were made by repre- 
sentatives of the three sponsoring agen- 
cies—the [Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians, the School Section of 
the Illinois Library Association, and the 
Illinois State Library, assisted by the 
Office of Public Instruction. 


“The School Library as a Teaching 
Agency” was selected as the theme. 
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The program for each meeting was 
planned by a local committee of school 
administrators, supervisors and librarians 
working with a member of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Field Visitor for School Libraries, 
Illinois State Library. In seven of the 
ten areas the County Superintendents 
gave active assistance in planning and in 
taking care of publicity. 

Arrangements for each clinic were 
made by the local committee. A librarian 
or school administrator presided at each 
meeting. 

A “problem” or question session, coun- 
seling service and exhibits were features 
of each meeting. 


PROGRAM 
Academy of Notre Dame, Belleville, Illinois 
Friday, December 7, 1945 


THEME: THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A TEACHING AGENCY 


9:00-9:30— 
Registration and Individual Counsel- 
ing.7 


9:30-9:40— 
Welcome—Mother M. Loretto, SSND, 
Principal, Academy of Notre Dame. 


9: 40-10: 25— 

“Weaknesses of the School Library— 
What are the Remedies?”—Ward N. 
Black, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 


10: 25-11: 40— 
Symposium: “The School Library as a 
Teaching Agency”— 

Brother F. William Baer, Principal, 
Cathedral High School, Belleville, 
Leader. 

Mr. Hal Hall, Principal, Township 
High School, Belleville. 

Sister M. Noreen, SSND, Assistant 
Principal, Academy of Notre 
Dame, Belleville. 


y+ Any one who wishes to consult speakers 
on individual problems, may do so at the 
9:00-9:30 a. m. or noon periods. 


Miss Frances Lynch, Librarian, 
Community High School, Granite 
City. 

Miss Dorothy Hiatt, Field Visitor, 
Illinois State Library. 

Miss Catherine E. Parks, Office of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 


11: 40-12: 30— 

School Library Clearing House.* 

12:30-1:30— 

Lunch Intermission. 

1:30-2:00— 

Open Period (This period has been set 
aside for seeing the library and ex- 
hibits). 

2:00-3:00— 
“Exploring Reading Interests’ — Mr. .- 


William Kottmeyer, St. Louis Public 
School System. 


Coordinator—Miss Louise Anthony, Li- 
brarian, Community High School, Dupo. 


sin See School Library Clearing House, p. 


EXPLORING READING INTERESTS* 


The school library can help to meet 
the problem of the retarded reader, Be 


* Digest of talk given by Mr. William 
Kottmeyer, Director of Curriculum, St. Louis 
Public Schools. 


cause it has material of a wide range of 
reading difficulty and deals with each 
child individually, the school library is 
in a position to play an important part 
in meeting one of the foremost educa- 
tional problems of our time. 
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The traditional educational method was 
to teach large groups because it was 
easier to operate on the grade level, 
easier to supply similar material in quan- 
tity than to supply varying materials. 
Those who could not keep up repeated 
the grade; many dropped out at fourth 
grade level. 

With compulsory education the retarded 
reader remains in school longer; under 
the prevalent method of sociological or 
chronological promotion often as many as 
40% of the students are below the read- 
ing ability for their grade. In the ordi- 
nary eighth grade reading ability may 
vary from primary to college level. 

Teachers working with retarded chil- 
dren realize that for success reading ma- 
terial must be at or below the student’s 
reading level; if the material is too diffi- 
cult, interest is killed. In remedial read- 
ing classes boys outnumber girls two to 
one. 

Ideally every school should have avail- 
able data on the stage of reading skill de- 
velopment of each child. A testing 
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program is the only way to get this in- 
formation. When obtained the results 
should be at the service of the school 
librarian. 

Providing material for retarded children 
is a big problem, both for teacher and 
librarian because: (1) there is a dearth 
of material and (2) it is difficult to evalu- 
ate material as to difficulty. While there 
are standard formulas for determining the 
difficulty of materials they are not equally 
successful at all levels. Difficulty is easier 
to detect below the fifth grade than above. 

Animal, train and airplane stories have 
been found successful in work with these 
children. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Kottmeyer’s talk Macmillan, Scott, Fores- 
man and Webster were mentioned as pub- 
lishers who provide some material that is 
useful in remedial reading. 

Two existing bibliographies designed 
for use with slower readers are: Strang’s 
Gateway to readable books and Carpen- 
ter’s Gateway to history. 


“WEAKNESSES OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY—WHAT ARE THE 
REMEDIES ?” 


Warp N. 


After visiting the schools in a certain 
county in the State I made this remark 
to the County Superintendent of Schools, 
“I think the so called libraries in your 
schools are truly horrible.” He was at 
least surprised if not offended. Then I 
did, for me, an unusual thing—I quoted 
George Bernard Shaw. He said “Nothing 
that is admittedly horrible matters much 
in this world if it frightens people into 
seeking a remedy.” Possibly, I say pos- 
sibly—that is why we are here today. 
There are some things horribly wrong 
with many school libraries in this State 
and I admit that I am frightened and I 
too am willing to appear here today to 
help find remedies. 

There is, in Illinois, today a high school 
library located in a distant room and 
locked the major part of the school day; 
there is a one room country school with 
eleven sets of books, of which a high per 
cent are not usable in the school. This 
collection includes a set of Thackeray’s 
works. There is a three year high school 
with about three hundred books of which 
less than one hundred were considered 


: * Assistant to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 


Buack* 


live books. This was admitted by the 
principal of the school. There is a one- 
room rural school in which no new books 
have been purchased over a period of four 
years and a large city high school library 
where the light in the reading room 
showed less than eight candle power on 
a light-testing instrument. 


THE LIBRARY THE HEART OF 
THE SCHOOL 


I believe that in so far as the physical 
equipment of a school is concerned the 
library should be and is the heart of the 
school. (The teacher is not included 
here.) If the school has a good heart 
with an opportunity to function well the 
school has that much greater opportunity 
to be a good school. If the library is poor 
and unable to function well, then the 
school is more liable to be a poor school. 

As the heart is located in the center 
of activity in the body so the library 
should be the center of activity in the 
school. 


CURRICULUM AND THE LIBRARY 


There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment in educational circulars in regard 
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to the meaning of curriculum. What is 
the curriculum? Of what does the cur- 
riculum consist? Here I want you to 
consider the following definition. The 
curriculum consists of “a series of pur- 
poseful life experiences growing out of 
the interests of pupils and directed, under 
teacher guidance toward increasingly in- 
telligent behavior in relation to the sur- 
rounding culture.” I believe the school 
library has its place here. The school 
library should be such that it can serve 
to the maximum in helping to provide a 
series of purposeful life experiences grow- 
ing out of the interests of pupils and 
directed, under competent teacher guid- 
ance, toward increasingly intelligent be- 
havior in relation to the surrounding 
culture provided by the school. 


LIBRARIES TO MEET INTERESTS 
AND NEEDS OF PUPILS 


The school library should represent the 
interests and needs of the particular 
school and community. This sounds like 
another cliche; however, it has a mean- 
ing which cannot be overlooked. In our 
discussion here it is important that we 
recognize the different types of schools 
we have in this state: (1) the one room 
rural school, (2) the small public ele- 
mentary school, (3) the large public ele- 
mentary school, (4) the public junior 
high school, (5) the small rural high 
school, (6) the average city high school, 
(7) the large city high school, (8) the 
parochial school, and (9) the private 
school. 

All have their special interests and 
needs. The libraries in these schools, 
according to type, should meet the inter- 
ests and needs of the people in the 
schools. 

Every great library has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics. And this, in a 
degree, should be true of every library, 
large or small. 


LIBRARY SHOULD MEET AIMS OF 
EDUCATION 


In setting up a modern program of 
education it is necessary that attention 
be given to aims and objectives. These 
aims and objections must be determined 
in line with the interests and needs of 
the community and the students. It is 
not my purpose here to determine the 
aims of education for you. They may be 
defined in terms of the good life, complete 
living, progressive ability to cope with 
the complexities of the modern world, a 
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continuous readjustment of experieace, 
preparation for immediate or adult life, 
discipline, or any other novel and high 
sounding expression.” 

In line with our statement in regard 
to the curriculum, whatever the aim or 
end of education, it must be reached 
through the sum total of all of the ex- 
periences of the individual. 

It is my contention that the offerings 
in the school library are fundamental in 
the attainment of any laudable aims. 

Then in building a satisfactory school 
library it is imperative that we give 
definite attention to the contribution it 
is expected to make to the program of 
education offered. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CRITERIA 


Over a long period of time criteria has 
been set up for the recognition of high 
school in Illinois. This criteria has grown 
out of studies of the needs of the schools 
made by school people. Later criteria 
was set up for the city elementary schools 
and the rural elementary schools. . This 
criteria came into being in recognition of 
things that were good and things that 
were wrong in the schools, and now its 
purpose is to help correct the deficiencies. 
In the high schools the recommendations 
were set up by three accrediting agencies, 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the University of Illinois and 
the North Central Association. For the 
elementary schools the criteria is issued 
by the Office ‘of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Today by authority of the 
State Legislature schools are recognized 
only as they meet the criteria as set up. 

In this criteria the school library is 
given prominent consideration. 


LIBRARY WEAKNESSES AND 
REMEDIES 


1. Many libraries lack a sufficient num- 
ber of suitable books even though they 
often have a large number of volumes or 
even titles. There are good books and 
bad books; there are live books and dead 
books. Some books are innately bad; 
others may be bad for a particular group 
or a particular library. 


There are times when a good book may 
be a dead book in the library, perhaps 
because it is too difficult or because it is 
not within the range of the students in- 
terests. Again, a book may need to be 


1Harper. The functions of the aim of edu- 
cation, p. a 
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introduced to the students before it is 
used. 

Again many libraries are overstocked 
with sets of books. 


The remedy lies in providing material 
sufficient in quantity but above all suited 
to the users. If the group is an ele 
mentary one there needs to be reference 
encyclopedias of the junior high school 
type, a sufficient number of small dic- 
tionaries, well selected children’s maga- 
zines such as Child Life, Boys’ Life and 
American Girl. A daily newspaper is 
desirable; and children’s newspapers such 
as Current Events and My Weekly Reader 
are a necessity. Appropriate supple- 
mentary readers should be supplied but 
should not be purchased from the library 
budget. 


2. An annual appropriation for the 
library is not given attention in some 
schools. Not only should a certain 
amount be set aside for each room but it 
should be spent. A library development 
and improvement program should be set 
up and the appropriation should be made 
accordingly. 


3. To function efficiently a library 
should be properly housed, organized and 
classified. Whether it is a central library 
or a room library will be dependent upon 
physical set up and needs. In either case 
equipment, is important. There must be 
open book shelves from which children 
may make their own selection; there 
should be tables and chairs of proper 
height where the students may sit to do 
reference work or just to enjoy books. 


4. The methods used in selection of 
books are haphazard in many schools. 
Book selection should be an important 
duty shared by the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teachers and children. In some 
cases a representative of the P.T.A. might 
be of assistance in the selection of books. 
Approved lists such as are available from 
the State library, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, normal colleges and uni- 
versities and the Illinois Reading Circle 
lists are of immense value as guides to 
worthwhile books, but the final choice 
will depend upon the needs and interests 
of the community, teacher and pupils. 


5. Children should be taught how to 
use the library. This instruction should 
include the care of books, magazines and 
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pamphlets, the use of encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, the use of the card catalog 
and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Children must have a general 
idea of the Dewey Decimal system. Above 
all children should be taught the im- 
portance of the library in their lives both 
now and in adult life. 

6. Most school libraries do not have 
trained librarians. The teacher without 
library training is often given the re- 
sponsibility of the library without the 
provision of time for doing the work. 

As conditions permit, accrediting agen- 
cies should enforce standards for recog- 
nition. Teachers colleges should offer 
more adequate library programs for 
teacher-librarians. Better trained libra- 
rians should be better able to sell their 
services to the public. 

7. Many schools complain of lack of 
funds yet make no effort to use extension 
services. 


The State Library offers loan of books, 
pamphlets and pictures in addition to 
consultation service. City and County 
library service is available to many. The 
State Museum, colleges and the uni- 
versity as well as commercial concerns 
provide added resources to those who are 
alert to opportunities. These services are 
free or at minimum cost. 

8. In many instances school libraries 
are not attractive. The books should be 
kept in good condition through good care, 
needed repair and rebinding. Libraries 
should be properly lighted, and should 
have adequate, attractive and well-cared- 
for furniture. 

Every library should have a workroom. 





EprtTor’s Note: Many teachers are 
searching for materials to use with 
non-readers in eighth grade and even 
in high school. Material with a pri- 
mary vocabulary, but written in a 
style that will not offend older stu- 
dents, is very, very scarce. If any 
reader has had success with certain 
titles, he will be making a contribu- 
tion to education by sharing his expe- 
rience. The Illinois State Library will 
be pleased to act as a clearing house 
for such material. 
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PROGRAM 


School Library Clinic, Senior High School 
Champaign, Illinois, October 29, 1945 


“THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A TEACHING AGENCY” 
Mrs. Lenna Schwabe, Coordinator 


9:30—Registration. 
Counselling. 


10:00—Welcome, Mr. Carl W. Allison. 


10:10—“Library Resources: What, Where, 
How?” 
Miss Helene Rogers, Miss Eliza- 
beth Burr, Mr. Albert Burgard, 
Miss Louise Stubblefield, Miss 
Alice Lohrer, Dr. Neil Garvey. 


12:00—Exhibits. 
Counselling. 


12:30—Lunch. 


2::00—“The Library in Action.” 
Demonstration by members of 
the contemporary history classes 
of the Champaign Senior High 
School under the direction of Miss 
Helen Jenista. 
3:00—“Making the Library an Effective 
Teaching Agency.”* 
Miss Lohrer (chairman), Miss 
Rogers, Miss Burr, Mr. Burgard, 
Miss Stubblefield, Dr. Garvey, 
Miss Jenista, Mr. Allison. 
(Based on questions from the 
audience. ) 


ate See School Library Clearing House, p. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By ExizasetH Burr* 


THE purpose of this discussion is to see 
how the public library is related to the 
public school — particularly the elemen- 
tary school. 

First of all I would like to discuss some 
of the principles governing school and 
public library relationships.¢ Both the 
public school and the public library are 
tax supported institutions set up to pro- 
vide teaching and books for youth. Aside 
from teaching patriotism and respect for 
law and morality, it is generally con- 
ceded that the most important function 
of the public school is to teach reading. 
This is due to the fact that reading is 
the most fundamental of the skills; a 
learner’s future progress depends to a 
large extent on his ability to read; the 
intelligent reading of newspapers and 
magazines is a requisite for good citizen- 
ship and an intelligent reading of pleas- 
ure books is one of the elements of the 
worthy use of leisure time. 

The rudiments of reading are taught 
in the classroom but there must be prac- 
tice in supplemental reading if the 
finished product is to be made. This has 


*Children’s Librarian and Head of Work 
with Schools, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 

+ Conmy, Peter Thomas. The administra- 
tion of public school—public library relation- 
ships with special reference to Oakland, 
California. 


always been the case; for example, the 
New England child learned structure 
from the New England primer but sup- 
plemented it with reading the Bible. 
Abraham Lincoln learned how to read 
from his mother but supplemented this 
learning by avid reading of all the books 
that he could secure. 

Many homes do not possess books. In 
some cases this occurs because parents 
are too poor to buy books; in other 
homes parents are too uncultured to ap- 
preciate books and in many homes what 
books that are available are unsuitable 
for children’s reading. It follows there- 
fore that the reading work of the public 
school must be supplemented by the pub- 
lic library—a kindred institution. 


LIBRARY’S OBLIGATION 


As a tax supported institution the pub- 
lic library has an obligation to the de- 
velopment of future readers as well to 
present adults. The public school pro- 
duces the readers; the public library 
satisfies the demand for continued read- 
ing materials. 

Originally school systems had no 
libraries and the pupils purchased their 
own textbooks. First came free textbooks 
and then the development of school 
libraries. These libraries are supple- 
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mentary to the school set up, a unit of 
the school. On the other hand the public 
library functions not as a school but as 
a library. The school library cannot hope 
to duplicate the book collection of the 
public library. Therefore, it would seem 
to me that there is ample justification for 
supplementing the school reading pro- 
gram and school library by the public 
library. 

The library contributes to the public 
school in both the services it renders to 
the individual pupil and to the school 
where the pupils are reached in their 
groups. First as to the individual and 
what the library offers him! Probably 
the most important single factor is to 
provide a good book collection—well 
rounded and containing the best avail- 
able books on every and all subjects. 
Hand in hand with the book collection 
comes the service of reading guidance. 
The children’s librarian fits the books 
that she knows to the child’s needs and 
requests. She serves her young patrons 
by advertising individual books and types 
of books by lists and displays. Another 
part of the guidance that she gives is 
based on her knowledge of the reading 
level of the available books and the fields 
of interest in the various years of child- 
hood. 

More and more in the past years have 
teachers and parents alike turned to the 
library for materials to help the child 
who is faced with a reading disability. 
It is a problem, particularly when a child 
has reached sixth or seventh grade before 
the disability is discovered. The librarian, 
knowing the books that are of interest to 
older children and easy in vocabulary 
and structure can help. 


Another service to the individual child 
is providing- books for his information 
seeking whether it be chemistry, model 
planes, television, or what. That reminds 
me of the reference questions that stem 
from school assignments that are an- 
swered every day in any children’s room. 
The use of the catalog and the arrange- 
ment of the book collection are taught to 
individuals as they need to know. Dis- 
cussion of illustrators and authors is car- 
ried on informally as books are suggested 
and discussed. All of this adds up to 
developing a love of reading in the small 
patrons that use the library. 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


Now as to the services the public 
library renders the schools directly. Not 
all libraries contribute all these services 
for it depends on the amount of tax sup- 
port that the particular library receives. 
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In a survey that was made for one of the 
sub-committees of the Illinois Library 
Association this last year we discovered 
that almost every library in the state— 
however small—served its schools by 
scheduling class visits to the library. 
Primary classes came to hear stories, find 
out how to get a card, where to find books 
and how to take care of books; upper 
grades came to hear book talks, to be 
taught the use of the catalog, encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries and the arrange- 
ment of the book collection. Teacher’s 
loans are another service to the schools. 
These range from 10 to 40 books and 
often include visual materials such as 
pictures, charts, maps and stereographic 
views. They are usually charged for a 
period of two to eight weeks. Teacher’s 
loans most often directly supplement the 
curriculum; for example, a collection of 
stories, biographies and histories for a 
7th grade class studying the Civil War, 
or books and pictures on trains, ships, 
airplanes, and automobiles for a 5th 
grade group studying a Transportation 
unit. Teacher’s loans often are collec- 
tions of books for recreational reading, to 
supplement the school’s library or book 
collection. 


One of the supplements to elementary 
education has been the development of 
the classroom library. A classroom 
library can be defined as a collection of 
from 30 to 60 books sent to classroom for 
lending to pupils and for reading in 
school. It is intended primarily for 
recreational reading for children remote 
from library agencies and to assist class- 
room teaching where general book selec- 
tion can be of any assistance. Classroom 
collections are chiefly used in elementary 
schools where school libraries are being 
acquired. The books are usually sent to 
school for the semester and are circulated 
by the teacher. 


Classroom service was one of the earl- 
iest forms of public library service to 
children. It has been further developed 
in some libraries by providing permanent 
book collections in school stations. These 
are usually handled by a_ teacher 
librarian, who works under the super- 
vision of the public library and takes 
care of the circulation of books and the 
circulation records. 


This service to the school has in some 
cases been further developed by a con- 
tract between the Public Library Board 
and the Board of Education respectively 
to provide elementary school libraries. 
The city of Evanston is an example of 
this where the supervisor of work for 
children in the public library also super- 
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vises the elementary school libraries. 
Here the library and the schools share 
the cost of books and salaries for the 
elementary school librarians. 

In conclusion, both the public library 
and the public school, are working in 
their own way to solve the same prob- 
lems of community education—the library 
being a supplemental and continuing 
agency for what the school begins. There 
would be little need for a library were 
it not for the schools and the school fails 
in part in its mission of education if it 
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fails to get its pupils into working rela- 
tions with the public library. The two 
institutions, library and school really be- 
long together. 

The library and the school both have 
their share in directing the outside read- 
ing of the child, in cultivating an appre- 
ciation of good books and in teaching 
pupils how to use books as tools. The 
school library enlarges the teacher’s pos- 
sibilities for usefulness and a close co- 
operation between the public library and 
the school enlarges it still more. 


WHAT, WHERE, HOW? 


Magazines and Pamphlets 


By LovuisE STUBBLEFTELD* 


WHat type of library materials found 
in a school library will continue to be 
used in adult life? One answer to that 
question is magazines and newspapers. 
It is a known fact as shown by circula- 
tion figures, that the adult American 
public reads a great number of magazines 
and newspapers. It is of great impor- 
tance, then, that high school libraries 
provide the best periodical material on 
the market for the young people. This 
means that the material should be of 
high quality, should be of interest, as well 
as on the reading level for high school 
students. Not only should high school 
libraries provide the best magazine ma- 
terial but it should guide the young peo- 
ple in developing standards by which 
they may evaluate magazines. This is of 
great importance because these young 
people as adults should be able to apply 
these standards when they are confronted 
with the problem of selecting the best 
magazine from the many which they will 
find on the news stands. 

It is very apparent that magazine ma- 
terial has had a very important place as 
a source of teaching materials, particu- 
lary in the last three or four years. Not 
a day goes by without consulting maga- 
zines for some item of contemporary in- 
terest. For instance, during one library 
period, the librarian was asked to find 
material on the atom bomb, compulsory 
military training, Potsdam decision, 
simplified spelling, and something on the 
life of Albert Schweitzer. All of these 
questions were answered through maga- 
zines. 

Events have been happening so rapidly 
in the last few years that it has been im- 


* Librarian, University High no Tllii- 
nois State Normal University, Normal 


possible for books to keep us up to date. 
Events have been changing over night in 
all fields—war, science, industry, eco- 
nomic, politics, geography, and social life. 
In the particular library in which I am 
located, it has been necessary to have a 
large collection of magazine material 
since we do not receive our library books 
until six months after they have been 
ordered. The high school library does 
not receive the books as soon as they 
come off the press. It has been necessary, 
therefore, for us to have magazine ma- 
terial to supplement books in order to 
have recent material in the hands of 
students. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERIODICALS 


According to the standards set up by 
the American Library Association in the 
pamphlet School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow we find that “The importance 
of periodicals requires that every school 
library subscribe to as many as the 
school can put to good use. . . . The fol- 
lowing is recommended as a minimum 
program for magazine subscriptions: 


An elementary school with an en- 
rollment of 200—10 to 15 magazines. 
A high school with an enrollment of 
200—15 to 25 magazines.” 

To make this material available for 
students to use, libraries should subscribe 
to an index to magazines—the Abridged 
Readers’ Guide or the Readers’ Guide. 
Whether a library binds magazines for 
permanent record or not, magazine mate- 
rial is made much more useful through 
the Readers’ Guide. 

In selecting magazines for any school 
library, whether it be elementary or high 
school, the selection should be based on 
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the curriculum of that school. No two 
school libraries will have the same needs, 
no two libraries will have the same list 
of magazines. Any magazine collection 
should not be static but one which can 
be changed—titles dropped when it is 
found that they are no longer used, new 
titles added when a new course or group 
has a need for some particular magazine. 
The selection should not be made by the 
librarian alone. She should have the aid 
of the faculty and students. Within the 
last two weeks, the high school coach 
came in with the request for ordering the 
Athletic Journal. After talking with him 
and discussing the type of courses offered, 
and the student need, it was felt that 
this periodical should be added. On the 
other hand, one of our three negro stu- 
dents last year asked the librarian if she 
had seen the periodical, Negro Digest. He 
had seen the library copy of the Negro 
History Bulletin which had proved to be 
very interesting to him. He brought two 
copies of the Negro Digest to school. 
After careful reading and evaluating, it 
was decided that this would be a good 
magazine to add. For the type of use in 
our school, it was thought that it would 
prove to be more useful than the one 
which was now being received, Negro His- 
tory Bulletin. 

When a new magazine title is being 
considered, the following questions might 
be asked: 


1. Does the need or demand for this 
magazine justify the purchase? 

2. Does this magazine fill a need in 
the curriculum? 

3. Is this magazine indexed in the 

Readers’ Guide? 

Is the material on the reading level 

of high school students? 

5. Is it of contemporary interest? 

6. Does it provide good recreational 
reading material? 

7. Does it help the faculty? 


The following magazine titles are given 
only as suggestions of ones which might 
be found in a high school library. Pro- 
fessional magazines are not included, only 
those magazines have been included which 
will be read and used primarily by high 
school students. This is by no means an 
inclusive list or a basic list of magazines: 


1. Young people’s magazines 
American girl 
Open road for boys 
Boys’ life 
Junior Red Cross Journal 
2. News Reviews 


Time 
Newsweek 


~ 
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Senior Scholastic 

Life 

United States News 

New York Times Magazine 
Current History 


Literary 

Atlantic Monthly 
Harper’s 

Reader’s Digest 
Fiction 

Good Housekeeping 
Saturday Evening Post 
Americun Magazine 


Special Interests 

a. Agriculture 
Country Gentleman 
Wallace Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

b. Art 
Design 
School arts 

ec. Aviation 
Current Science and Aviation 
Flying 
Model Airplane News 

d. Commerce 
Gregg Writer 

e. Consumer education 
Consumer’s Guide 

f. Drama 
Dramatics Magazine 
Plays 

g. Fashions 
Mademoiselle 
Modern Miss 
Seventeen 

h. Handicraft 
Popular Mechanics 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 


Education 
i. Health 

Hygeia 
j. Hobbies 


Weekly Philatelic Gossip 
k. Homemaking 

American Cookery 

American Home 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Parents’ Magazine 


l. Music 

Etude 

Musical America 
m. Nature 


Nature Magazine 
Natural History 


n. Negroes or races 
Negro History Bulletin or 
Negro Digest 
Inter-American Monthly 





o. Photography 
Popular Photography 


p. Radio 
Radio—craft 
r. Science 


Science News Letter 
Scientific American 
General Electric Review 
Popular Science 


s. Sports 
Field and Stream 
Athletic Journal 


t. Travel 
National Geographic Magazine 
Travel 


u. Vocations 
Vocational Trends 


In a high school library, magazine ma- 
terial may be used in various ways. It 
may be used as supplementary material 
to the textbook in preparation of class 
room lessons. The teacher usually comes 
to the library and picks out magazines 
which will be helpful in the study of a 
unit of work. These magazines are taken 
to the class room and the teacher pre- 
sents the material to the class as a group. 
She then returns the magazines to the 
library where they are put on reserve for 
the students to use. 

Another method of handling the use of 
magazine material for supplementary ma- 
terial is to bring an entire class to the 
library. In this way the library is used 
as a laboratory by the students. The stu- 
dents use the Readers’ Guide to find mate- 
rial on some particular subject connected 
with a classroom assignment. They then 
— the material in the library maga- 
zines. 


MAGAZINES AS TEXTBOOKS 


Not only may magazines be used as 
supplementary material but also as text- 
books. This use is demonstrated in cur- 
rent event discussions held in the social 
science classes, as well as in the science 
and English classes. The magazines may 
also be used in preparation of extra curri- 
cular activities. The Dramatics Club may 
want to use a play taken from the periodi- 
cal Plays. What would the debate club 
members do without magazines when they 
are having a debate on such subjects as 
compulsory military training? 

To make the most use of magazine ma- 
terial, it is necessary that the faculty 
members be made aware of the numerous 
articles appearing in magazines on the 
different phases of their classroom units. 
It is a part of the service rendered by 
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the school librarian to inform the faculty 
members of articles appearing in the new 
magazines which may be of interest to 
them. This service may be given by 
either sending the magazine to the faculty 
member or by sending notes to the par- 
ticular teacher of the new material. 

The students should also be informed of 
the available magazine material. This 
should be done early in their high school 
career. In many schools, it is the com- 
mon practice to ask the librarian to come 
to the English classes to present a lesson 
on the use of the Readers’ Guide. Such 
a unit should be a part of the classroom 
activities. After the presentation the stu- 
dents are brought to the library where 
they are guided by the faculty member 
and librarian in finding suitable magazine 
material. Another phase of student in- 
struction should be in the field of evalua- 
tion of magazines. As adults, these young 


‘ people will be faced with the problem of 


selecting titles for their own reading. 
Where could they be better instructed in 
such evaluation than in the high school 
library where they have before them each 
day a collection of the very best maga- 
zines published? Standards may be de- 
veloped by the librarian, teacher, and 
students which will give the students 
some basis on which to make his own 
selections. The high school library has 
failed in its program if it provides only 
a good collection of magazines. It must 
go one step further—guide students in 
developing criteria for the evaluation of 
magazine material. 


PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlet material is treated in many 
libraries very much the same as books. 
Often the more used pamphlets are classi- 
fied and placed on the shelves with the 
books; other pamphlets of less permanent 
value are kept in vertical files. 

Any library subscribing to the Vertical 
File Service has many problems solved in 
selecting pamphlet material. For the 
small library that cannot afford to have 
this service, it has been found that the 
H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the Booklist provide 
very good sources for selecting pamphlet 
material. 

A few suggestions of available pam- 
phlets are made to show the numerous 
sources from which one may secure such 
material: 


a. General pamphlets 
1. American Council Institute of 

Pacific Relations 
Edelstein, Alaska Comes of Age 
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2. British Information Service 
Howard, A Picture of India 
3. Building America 
China 
4. Foreign Policy Association 
(Headline books) 
Stefansson, Arctic in Fact and 
Fiction 
5. Newsweek magazine 
Blueprint for Peace 
6. Oxford University Press 
Temperley, Australia and the 
Australians 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Benedict and Weltfish, The 
Races of Mankind 
8. Row, Peterson & Co., (Basic 
Science Education Series) 
Parker, Our Ocean of Air 


3 


b. Commercial Companies 


1. Aluminum Company of America 
Aluminum, its story 

2. American Can Company 
The Hawaiian Islands 
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3. Radio Corporation of America 
RCA 

4, Warner Bros. 
Rhapsody in Blue 

c. Government, Federal 
1. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion 

From War to Peace, a Chal- 
lenge 

2.. U. S. Infantry Association 
Our Armed Forces 


d. Government, Local 
County Handbooks 


e. Miscelianeous sources 
Levitt, I. M. and Marshall, 
Roy K. 
Star Maps for Beginners 


In closing let me repeat that the school 
libraries must provide the best in the field 
of magazines and pamphlets. It also has 
a second obligation to fulfil—that of guid- 
ing students in developing standards by 
which to evaluate these materials. 


BOOK SELECTION AIDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 
High School Libraries 


GENERAL AIDS 


Joint Committee of A. L. A., N. E. A., 
and N. C. T. E. A basic book collection 
for high schools A. L. A. c1942 193p 
1.00 


Useful to librarians, teachers, parents, 
students. Basic list of 1,500 titles. 
Gives sources of free and inexpensive 
materials. Arranged according to 
Dewey. 


Lathrop, Edith Anna. Aids in book se- 
lection for secondary school libraries 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 
#57 c1934 28p.  .05 
Gives the services and book lists of 
state agencies, of A. L. A., of public 
libraries, and other sources of well 
known lists. Cites ways of evaluat- 
ing new books, reviews, and discus- 
sions. 


Matson, Charlotte, & Wurzburg, D. A., 
comp. Books for tired eyes; a list of 
books in large print; 3d ed. A. L. A. 
1940 80p. .65 
Lists books for adults and children 
with type at least 12 point. Children’s 
books are graded. 


* Alice Lohrer, Assistant Professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 


Smith, Dora, & Price, H. M., comp. 
Inexpensive series for junior and 
senior high school libraries; compiled 
for the California School Library As- 
sociation Oakland, Calif., Roosevelt 
High School 1936 .25 

Gives about seventy series with pub- 

lisher, price and note on content and 


format. 
Standard catalog for high school li- 
braries . . . a selected catalog of 3,450 


books Wilson 1937 Price on ap- 
plication Yearly supplements keep 
list up to date 
Useful as a buying guide for books 
and pamphlets, pictures and maps. 
In small schools is often used in 
place of a card catalog. A “must” for 
all libraries. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


A. L. A. Booklist; a guide to new books 

A. L. A. 3.00 year 
A very selected list of new books 
with evaluating annotations. Grade 
suggestions given for children’s 
books. Lists books for adults and 
children. Books arranged according 
to Dewey classification. Also helpful 
for information about pamphlets and 
inexpensive editions. 
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Book Review digest Wilson Sold 


on service basis 


Gives brief descriptive notes and 
quotations from reviews about cur- 
rent literature. Useful to high schools 
that can afford it. 


Cumulative bookindex Wilson Sold 
on service basis 
Appears monthly, cumulates and 
keeps the United States Catalog up 
to date. Is too expensive for most 
school libraries but useful to use 
when found in the public libraries. 


Subscription books bulletin A. i. A. 


Quarterly 2.00 year 
of value to _ teachers, librarians, 
school administrators, and parents. 
Gives expert, unbiased evaluation of 
encyclopedias, subscription sets, and 
expensive reference tools. 


BOOK REVIEWING PERIODICALS 


Chicago Sun Book Week 1.00 year 
English Journal N.C.T.E. 3.00 year 
Illinois Libraries Illinois State 
Library Free to libraries in the 
state 
Has occasional lists that are of value 
to school libraries 


Library Journal Bowker 5.00 year 
New York Herald Tribune Books 
1.00 year 


New York Times Book Reviews 


2.00 year 


Saturday Review of Literature 5.00 
year 


School Life 

1.00 year 
Educational books listed and a source 
for pamphlet information. 


U. S. Office of Education 


Science News Letter; weekly summary 
of current science 5.00 
List of new science books appears 
twice a year. 


Wilson Library Bulletin 1.00 year 
Evaluates new _ reference books, 
records, pamphlets, as well as se- 
lected books for adults and young 
people. These appear in Readers 
Choice of Best Books. 


Martin, Laura Katherine Magazines 
for high schools; an evaluation of a 
hundred titles Wilson 1941 
161p. 1.75 (New edition in process) 


Evaluates and classifies magazines 
used in high schools. 
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Tennessee School Librarians Selected 
list of magazines for high school libra- 
ries Tenn. Department of Education, 
Division of School Libraries 1943 
41p. 25 


A very selected list arranged alpha- 
betically by broad subjects. 


BOOK LISTS 


Council on books in wartime Book- 
lists The Council, 400 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., 17, N. Y. Free 


Each list is on a timely subject and 
gives brief annotations. 


Graham, Anna, comp. Books we like; 
a reading list of books endorsed and 
annotated by Illinois high school pupils 
Illinois English Bulletin, v. 29, no. 5-6 


Arranged by subject interests such 
as: Home and family, Sports and 
School, Mystery. 


Joint Committee of A. L. A. and N. E. A. 
By way of introduction; a book list for 
young people A. ts &. 1938 
130p. .65 
Planned as a recreational reading list 
for young people of high school age. 
Includes fiction and non-fiction and 
arranged under broad reading in- 
terests. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish Books for home reading for 
high schools; graded and classified 
The Council 1937 118p. .20 


Annotated list of fiction and non- 
fiction with reading levels indicated 
for high school pupils. Price and 
publisher not given. 


—————- Good reading; prepared and 
published by the committee on college 
reading 7th ed. The Council 
1941 94p. 20 


Important and interesting books, 
“best” best sellers and _ readable 
classics. 


New York Public Library 
young people The Library 
.05 


Books for 
Annual 


Lists over 1,000 titles. Books ar- 
ranged by subject. 


Rollins, Charlemae We build to- 
gether; a readers’ guide to negro life 
and literature for elementary and high 
school use N. C. T. C. 1942 
47p 25 
Books arranged by subject. Should 
be read by every teacher and libra- 
rian in all schools. 
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Secondary education board Boys’ 
own list of favorite books The Board 
1940 50p. 18 


Compiled from titles sent in by boys. 
Grouped according to grade and then 
by type. For grades 6 to 9. 


Secondary education board Girls’ 
own list of favorite books The Board 
1940 51p. 18 
For grades 6 to 9. Similar to Boys’ 
list and arranged by grades and then 
by subjects. 


——_———— Senior booklist The 

Board 1943 55p. 18 
Grades 9 to 12. Books grouped under 
large subjects and compiled for the 
advanced high school reader. An an- 
notated list. Excellent for small 


libraries. 
Tennessee Division of School Li- 
braries The negro; a selected list 


for school libraries of books by or 

about the negro in Africa and America 

The Division 1941 48p. free 
Books listed for the younger reader 
in the elementary and junior high 
school as well as for senior high 
school. An annotated list useful for 
a buying guide. 


LISTS FOR SPECIAL READERS 


Lenrow, Elbert Readers guide to 

prose fiction Appleton-Century 1940 

3.00 
Useful in social studies classes al- 
though no indication is given as to 
books which are suitable for high 
school use. Many of the books in- 
cluded are suitable for adults only. 
Good suggestions for subjects rather 
than for titles. 


Ross, Jean Carolyn, comp. What 
shall we read next? a program of read- 
ing sequences Wilson 1940 
46p. 35 (Reading for Back- 
ground) 
For ages 15 to 19 years of age. Aims 
to suggest books “like the one I just 
read” or for “another good book.” 
Excellent for reading sequences. 


Strang, Ruth, and others Gateways 
to readable books; an annotated graded 
list of books in many fields for adoles- 
cents who find reading difficult Wilson 
1944 10p. 1.25 
For pupils whose reading ability falls 
below that of the average high school 
student. Books classified according 
to subject. The annotations include 
grade level of difficulty for each 
book. Good for remedial reading 
purposes. 
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Becker, Mrs. May Lamberton Read- 
ing menus for young people; chats 
about much loved books, old and new 
Scholastic publications 1935 160p. 
1.00 
Reviews of novels, poetry, biography 
accompanied by biographical notes. 
Contents arranged alphabetically by 
title. 


Fitzroy, Edwin M. Illustrated edi- 
tions of high school classics A. L.A. 
1930 
Gives a list of publishers series, il- 
lustrators of high school classics and 
an author list of classics in illus 
trated editions. Excellent for this 
field. 


Heller, Frieda Mannie, & LaBrant, Lou 

The Librarian and the teacher of Eng- 

lish A. L.A. 1938 84p. -75 

(Experimenting together series) 
Discusses teacher, librarian, and 
pupil participation. Suggests various 
aspects of a reading program in a 
school. 


Horn, Gunnar, comp. Background 
reading for journalism; a bibliography 
of material for information and back- 
ground for pupils in high schools 
Wilson 1940 35 (Reading 
for Background) 

Well selected. Full of suggestions 

for students. Good for journalism 

classes. 


Lombard, Nellie Mae Looking at life 
through American literature Stan- 
ford University press 1944 91p. 
1.50 
Contains references to both poetry 
and prose 


Munson, Amelia H., comp. Poetry 
for high schools Wilson c1938 
62p. 35 (Reading for Back- 
ground) 


A good supplementary reading list 
for high school students, teachers 
and librarians. 


Smith, Milton Myers Guide to play 
selection Appleton-Century 1934 
1.25 
“A descriptive index of full-length 
and short plays for production by 
schools, college and little theatres.” 
Subtitle. Annotations are very valu- 
able. 


VanNostrand, Jeanne Subject index 
to high school fiction A.L.A. 1938 
67p. -75 


Five hundred books of fiction—1930- 
1937. Arranged alphabetically by 
subjects. 








BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Logasa, Hannah, comp. Biography 
in collections suitable for junior and 
senior high schools; 3d ed. Wilson 
1940 152p. 1.50 


An analytical index to books of col- 
lective biography. Gives brief anno- 
tations of books analyzed. It is a 
subject index which classifies the 
names under their field of activity. 


FINE ARTS 
Baltimore Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary Art booklists 56 volumes 
The Library 1936-40 .04 each 


Annotated booklists on a wide variety 
of subjects. Arranged and classified 
in order of difficulty. 


Bohman, Esther L., & Dillon, Josephine 


K. Librarian and the teacher of 
music A. L.A. 1942 55p. 
.75 (Experimenting together) 


A good bibliography on the subject 
as well as helpful suggestions for 
schools. 


Bradley, Ruth Elizabeth, comp. Back- 
ground reading in music Wilson 
1938 31p. .35 (Reading for 
background, no. 7) 
An annotated list useful for high 
schools. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Brooks, Alice Rebecca, ed. Readings 

for French, Latin, German; a bibli- 

ography of materials for atmosphere 

and background for pupils in foreign 

language classes Wilson 1935 
32p. 35 (Reading for Back- 
ground) 


Williams, Mabel, comp. Books about 
Spain Wilson 1935 35 
(Reading for Background) 

Gives books on Spanish history, 
travel, legends, epics, stories and 
plays. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Henne, Frances, & Pritchard, Margaret 

Librarian and the teacher of home eco- 

nomics A. L. A. 1945 72p. 

75 (Experimenting together) 
Excellent bibliography based on ac- 
tual use as well as practical sugges- 
tions for correlating library service 
with subject areas. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Beust, Nora Ernestine Our neigh- 
bor republics; a selected list of read- 
able books for young people U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1942, 
no. 5 15 


For teachers, librarians, and parents 
as well as young people. Lists books 
dealing with the background, nature, 
archaeology, arts, poetry, and stories 
of individual Latin American coun- 
tries. Many of the books can be used 
for all ages. 2 


Galvan, Sarah H., comp. Background 
reading on Latin America; a reading 
list for high school students Wilson 
1942 61p. .35 (Reading for 
Background) 
An annotated list on the history, lit- 
erature, arts, and life of the people 
of South and Central America. 


National Education Association Latin 
American background; a bibliography 
N. E.A. 25 


SCIENCE 
A. L.A. Science booklist no. 1-14 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 1938 


.05 each 
“No attempt has been made to grade 
the list, except to note the title of 
interest to younger children and to 
designate by a star the adult book 
which might well be of interest to 
older boys and girls.” 


Heller, Frieda Maurie, comp. Mathe- 
matics—queen of the _ sciences; a 
bibliography of materials for atmos- 
phere and background for pupils in the 
elementary and high schools Wilson 
1938 16p. 35 (Reading for 
Background) 

Reading list for students, teachers, 

and librarians. 


Siebens, Caroline Rust, & Bartlett, War- 


ren L. Librarian and the teacher of 
science A. L. A. 1942 71p. 
15 (Experimenting together) 


Discusses the activities of pupils, 
teachers and librarians in using li- 
brary materials in the science field. 
Book bibliography at end of pamph- 
let. 


Webb, Hanor A. High school sci- 
ence library George Peabody Col- 
lege Annual 15 
Inclusive, annotated, and classified 
list of science books. Good as a buy- 
ing list for school libraries. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Atlantic charter N.C. T. E. 1943 





Carpenter, Helen McCracken Gate- 
ways to American history; an anno- 
tated graded list of books for slow 
readers Wilson 1942 255p. 
2.25 


Reading material in American his- 
tory foy slow readers; graded and 


annotated. Excellent for remedial 
reading classes. 
Logasa, Hannah, comp. Historical 


fiction and other reading references for 
history classes in junior and senior 
high schools; 3d _ ed. McKinley 
1941 194p. 1.80 
A valuable and well known list in- 
cluding books on ancient, medieval 
and modern Europe, Canada, Latin 
America and the United States. 


Roos, Jean Carolyn, comp. Back- 
ground readings for American history; 
a bibliography for students, librarians 
and teachers of history Wilson 
1940 59p. .35 (Reading for 
Background) 

An annotated list of fiction and non- 

fiction titles suitable for recreational 

reading in American history. 


Smith, Dorothy Elizabeth,comp. Read- 
ing list on the four freedoms and the 


32p. 15 


An annotated list for junior high 
schools. Suggestive rather than in- 
clusive. 


VOCATIONS 


Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca,comp. Vo- 
cations in fiction; an annotated bibli- 
ography A. L.A. 1938 99p. 
1.25 


Novels of occupational significance 
with 102 vocations represented. For 
teachers, students, vocational ad- 
visers, parents and librarians. 


Morgan, Vera Eleanor Vocations in 
shortstories ; ere ® 1938 47p. 
out of print though valuable if already 
have it 
A selected, classified, and annotated 
list of short stories with vocational 
interest. Includes only those which 
give information about the job itself. 


Zapoleon, Marguerite, & Moore, Louise 
Vocational guidance for girls and 
women; references and related informa- 
tion U. S. Office of Education 1941 
.25 (Vocational Division Bulletin, 
no. 214) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


GENERAL AIDS 


A. L.A. Section for Library work 
with children Gifts for children’s 
bookshelves A. L.A. 1941 20p. 


Good for parent’s shelf. Lists at- 
tractive editions. 


Children’s catalog; a dictionary catalog 
of 4,200 books with analytical entries 
for 910 books and a classified list indi- 
cating subject headings 6th edition 
Wilson 1941 Yearly supplements 
Sold on Service basis For younger 
readers, reference tool, buying list, aid 
in cataloging and classifying 

A classified list that may be used to 

enrich study unit, plan class project 

and suggest another similar book. 


Joint Committee of the A. L. A., N. E.A., 
and the N.C. T.E. A basic books 
collection for elementary grades A. L.A. 
1943 133p. 2.00 
A basic list for small schools ar- 
ranged according to the Dewey clas- 
sification. 


Mahony, Bertha E., and Whitney, El- 
inor, Comp. Five years of children’s 


books—a supplement to realms of gold 
from 1929 to 1935 Doubleday 1936 
599p. 3.50 


Annotated catalog of best books pub- 
lished 1929-35. Useful as a buying 
guide. Arranged like Realms of gold. 


Mahony, Bertha E., and Whitney, El- 
inor, Comp. Realms of gold in chil- 
dren’s books Doubleday 1924 
T96p. 5.00 
Has a very good subject arrangement. 
Is a suggestive buying list. Gives 
breif sketches of authors and illus- 
trators. Is an annotated list of books 
for all ages and interests. 


Toronto Public library Books for 
boys and girls, ed. by L. H. Smith; 
prepared at Boys and Girls house, 
Toronto public libraries Ryerson 
press 1940 367p. 2.50 


Over 1,000 titles listed for Canadian 
boys and girls. Arranged under sub- 
ject appeal; Mother goose, Epic, 
Sagas and History with an author— 
title index. Lists best books in Eng- 
lish language on both sides of At- 
lantic. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


Horn Book, .-Bost., Horn Book Inc. 
bimonthly 2.50 yr. Articles are 
trends in children’s literature as well 
as Reviews of new books 


BOOK LISTS 


An assoc. for childhood education 
Literature committee Bibliography 
of books for young children Revised 
edition Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1942 79p -50 


Useful for small libraries. Books ar- 
ranged by broad subjects. 


Beust, Nora Ernestine, ed. 500 books 
for children 1940 89p. 15 
(U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, No. 11) 


Useful for librarians and teachers 
with limited funds to spend for in- 
itial collection or for additional vol. 
to add to small library. Useful for 
parents who wish to guide children 
in home reading and purchase books 
for home library, grades 1-8. 


Graded list of books for children; comp. 
by joint committee of A. L. A., N. E. A., 
N. C. T. E. A. L. A. 1936 161p. 
1.75 
Approximately 1,000 standard chil- 
dren’s books. Includes list of ref- 
erence books and books for librarian. 
Valuable for ist purchase — includes 
classics; new feature is list of 
foreign children’s books arranged by 
language valuable in social science 
and art. 


N. C T. E. Leisure reading for 
grades 7, 8 and 9 graded and clas- 
sified The Council 1938 147p. 
illustrations and maps -20 


Annotated list of books for general 
reading—fiction and non-fiction. Pub- 
lisher and prices not given. Arranged 
by subjects. For use of children in 
school or library. Might be helpful 
as book selection aid. 


N. C. T. EB. Reading for fun for boys 
and girls in the elementary school; ed. 
by Eloise Ramsey The Council 
1937 104p. illustrations -20 


List of 800 books for elementary 
reading. For use by children them- 
selves. Arranged under subject. 


Pan American Union, Comp. Chil- 
dren’s books in English on Latin- 
America Washington, D. C. The 
Union 1941 41p. 50 
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Secondary education board Junior 
booklist The Board 1940 32p. 
18 each 

Semi-annual publication. Useful for 


children themselves to use, for 
grades 3-9. 


ENGLISH 


A. L. A. Subject Index to children’s 

plays; comp. by a sub-committee of the 

A. L. A. Board on library service to 

children and young people (Briggs, 

— A. L. A. 1940 277p. 
50 


Valuable for public library. Useful 
to librarians, teachers and directors. 
Plays for first purchase are starred, 
grades 1-8. 


Brewton, John Edmund, Westbrook, 
Sara, compilers Index to children’s 
poetry—a title, subject, author and first 
line index to poetry in collections line 
for children and youth H. W. Wil- 
son 1942 965 p. Sold on 
service basis 


Practical reference book. Is a dic- 
tionary index to 130 collections with 
more than 15,000 poems by about 
2,500 authors, classified under 1,800 
subjects. Exhaustive list in poetry 
books for children. Books have been 
graded in the analysis, useful to li- 
brarians, teachers, parents and chil- 
dren. 


Eastman, Mary Huse Index to fairy 
tales, myths and legends; 2nd edition, 
Boston, Faxon, 1926 610p. oO. PD. 
1942 


Supplement, 1937 566p. 
6.00 


Useful reference and buying guides. 


Elementary English Review N.C. T.E. 
8 numbers 2.50 


Wurzburg, Dorothy Adele, Compiler 

Children’s short story index for special 

holidays Faxon, c1928 1116p. 1.50 
A useful reference and buying tool 
with subject arrangement alphabetic- 
ally by holidays. Each list alpha- 
betically by title of short story. 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 


A. L.A. Inexpensive books for boys 
and girls A. L. A. 1938 44p. 
-50 pam. 


Especially useful in selection of 
books usually duplicated in children’s 
libraries. 
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Association for childhood education. 
Children’s books for fifty cents or less; 
prepared by Dorothy K. Cadwalder. 
Washington, D. C. Association for 
childhood education. 1943 25 


Association for childhood education. 
Selected list of ten and fifteen cent 
books; prepared by Mary Lincoln 
Morse; rev. by Dorothy K. Cadwalder. 
Ass. for childhood education. 1941 
18p. 15 


A highly selected list. 


Lathrop, Edith A. One dollar or less; 

inexpensive books for school libraries. 

1940 16p. .05 (U. S. Office 

of Educaion. Pam. #88, 1940) 
Selective list of inexpensive books for 
library and home use. Standard lit- 
erature in series, and not in series 
available at low prices. Quick ref- 
erence to inexpensive books. 


MUSIC 


Minneapolis Public Library, Music De- 
partment, Index to Folk Dances and 
Singing Games. Chicago, A.L.A. 1936 
202p 2.00 
Index to 112 books. Useful as a ref- 
erence tool and buying guide. 


READING GUIDANCE 


N. Y. (city) Mayor’s committee for the 
selection of suitable books for children 
in the courts. Invitation to read: the 
use of the books in child guidance. 
2nd edition, F. J. O’Brien, chairman. 
N. Y. Municipal reference library. 
Annual. 90p. 25 


Is suggestive and helpful for correc- 
tion work with boys and girls. Ar- 
rangement is according to grade 
reading level. 


Frank, Josette. What books for chil- 
dren? Guideposts for parents, includ- 
ing annotated, classified lists prepared 
by the children’s book committee of 
child study association of America. 


Doubleday. 1941 462p. 2.50 
Useful for parents and small school 
libraries. 


Right book for the right child: A 

graded buying list of children’s books. 

3rd edition, Day. 1942 357p. 2.40 
Committee of A.L.A. selected an- 
notated the books. Most suitable from 
standpoint of content and literary 
quality, and most interesting. 


Slater, Russell. Books for youth who 
dislike reading. Ohio Conference on 
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Reading. Bulletin No. 2, 1941 16p. 
25 


Books enjoyed by retarded readers. 
Useful for remedial classes in junior 
and senior high schools. 


STORY TELLING 


Davis, Mary Gould, and Joan Vatsek, 

compilers. Stories: A list of stories 

to tell and to read aloud. 3rd edition. 

N. Y. Public Library, 1943. 115p. .50 
Useful as a buying guide and story 
telling. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Budd, Ruth, Editor. Science books for 
the elementary school. (Reading for 
background #5) H.W. Wilson 1937 
24p. 35 
Not up to date, though selections 
carefully made. Material that can be 
used in the junior high school, first 
year senior high school or for 
remedial science classes. 


Calburn, Evangeline. Books and library 

reading for pupils of the intermediate 

grades. University of Chicago, Depart- 

ment of Education, c1942 167p 

(Laboratory schools #10) 1.50 
Suggestions for the use of the central 
library for the intermediate grades 
in the development of reading in- 
terests and the enrichment of class- 
room instructions and an annotated 
list of books suitable for library 
reading. Useful for recreational read- 
ing interests. 


Depew, Ollie. Children’s literature by 

grades and types. Ginn, c1938 706p 
Selective list useful in school, library 
and home. Bibliographies are given 
after each section which would be 
useful in building up a collection. 


Heller, Frieda M. and White, Ruth. 
Books to enrich teaching. Ohio State 
University press. (Bulletin #1 June 
1941) 23p. 25 


Rue, Eloise, Compiler. Subject index 
to books for intermediate grades. 
A. L.A. 1940 495p. 4.00 


For grades from 4-6. Includes sub- 
ject material in trade books as well 
as texts. Lists 1,300 titles, 4,000 sub- 
jects, 20,000 entries. Helpful in ref- 
erence work in elementary school. 


Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades first Supple- 
ment. Chicago: A.L.A. 1943 2.50 
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Rue, Eloise, Compiler. Subject index 
to books for primary grades. A.L.A. 
c1943 236p. 2.50 
For Grades from 1-3. Indexes more 
than 300 readers. Subject analysis of 
material in the picture books, handi- 
craft books and story collections of 
great use with 4-5 year olds. 


Rue, Eloise, Compiler. Subject index 
to readers. A.L.A. 1938 174p. 1.80 


Grades 1-3. List of best modern fac- 
tual readers—does not include fairy 
tale readers, mother goose, humorous 
stories, folk tales. An index to books 
according to subjects which will fit 
in with school activities. For wide 
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use in study of specific problems. 
For help to teacher who organizes 
classroom activities or unit plan of 
teaching. 


Wurzburg, Dorothy Adele, Compiler. 
East, West, North and South in Chil- 
dren’s books; an annotated regional 
bibliography for use in grade and 
junior high schools. Faxon 1939 
158p. 2.50 


Lists about 1,000 titles with brief 
annotations. Arranged alphabetically 
by geographical division, then under 
U. S. by state and region. Useful in 
correlation with geography and his- 
tory. 


AUDIO—VISUAL AIDS 
By Dr. Net Garvey* 


I. Types 
1. Motion pictures 
a. Silent 
b. Sound 
2. Lantern slides 
3. Film strip 


II. Sources 
1. Film strip 
(Have in own school library) 
2. Slide 
3. Motion pictures 

a. Build own library of films. 

b. Governmental agencies as the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Health, etc. (Usually on a 
transportation basis.) 

c. Commercial and industrial firms 
(Free). For free material al- 


* Acting Supervisor of the Visual Aids 
Service, University of Illinois. 


Ways examine the reason back 
of the issuance. It may be a 
genuine public service with the 
thought of developing under- 
standing; it may be for adver- 
tising only. The user should be 
alert to the type of advertising 
as it may not be compatible 
with specific educational pur- 
poses. 
d. Rental agencies 

Universities (University of IIli- 
nois. Visual Aids Service). 
These films are for educational 
purposes—not recreation. 








PAPER NOT AVAILABLE 


Mr. Albert Bugard, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 





PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


Charleston High School 
Friday, September 28, 1945 


Theme: 


General Session—Room 304 
High School Building 
9:30—Introductory Remarks, Miss Alma 


Lundeen, Field Visitor, Illinois State 
Library. 


9:35—Principal Factors of a School 
Library Program, Miss Mildred Warren, 


10:00—Contributions of 


The Place of the Library as an Agency in a Successful teaching Program. 


Librarian, Mt. Vernon Township High 
School. 


the Public 
Library, Miss Blanche Gray, Mattoon 
Public Library. 


10:20—Intermission. 
10:45—Sectional Meetings. 
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High School Section—Room 304 


Panel Discussion: 
ing House.* 


School Library Clear- 


Discussion Leaders: 


Miss Miriam Herron, Librarian Shel- 
byville Twp. H. S. 


Miss Lundeen. 


Panel: 


Miss Gertrude Eckstrand, Assistant 
Librarian, E. I. S. T. C. 
Miss Mildred Warren, Librarian, Mt. 
Vernon Twp. High School. 
Miss Vera Goessling, Librarian, Cen- 
tralia Twp. High School. 
Miss Harriett Love, Children’s 
Librarian, E. I. S. T. C. 
Miss Mildred Nickel, Librarian, 
Lyons Twp. High School and Jr. 
College, LaGrange, Illinois. 


119 See School Library Clearing House, p. 
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Administrators Section—Room 107 


Round Table Discussion: Library Facili- 
ties and the New State Course. 
Leader: Robert M. Ring, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Noon Intermission. 


General Session—Room 3064 


Theme: The Library in the Post War 
School. 


1:15—Standards of Training for Librari- 
ans, Miss Mildred Nickel. 
1:45—Planning the Physical Set-Up of 
the Library, J. A. Mann, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Shelbyville. 
2:15—Standards for Library Materials, 
Miss Vera Goessling. 
2:45—What the Classroom Teacher May 
Expect of the Library— 
Miss Hermine Grandt, Rural Teacher, 
Fayette County Schools. 
Mrs. Mary Roman, Charleston High 
School. 
Helen M. Heath, Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Mattoon. 
3:30—Adjournment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AN AGENCY IN A 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHING PROGRAM 


By BiancHE Gray* 


One of the great opportunities for 
good library work with children lies in 
the work with the schools. Teachers are 
coming more and more to realize that the 
public library is not only a pleasant place 
of recreation for the children, but a store- 
house full of books which will further 
the same ends toward which the schools 
are working. 

Intelligent use of libraries by teachers 
and intelligent realization by librarians 
of the teachers needs, will broaden the 
avenue of cooperation. Both groups 
should appreciate that their goals are 
similar and complement each other. 

Most teachers want every child in their 
room to use the public library. They be- 
lieve that they are more apt to be better 
pupils if they have access to outside read- 
ing. I have had many teachers tell me 
that pupils make much better readers, 
after they become interested in reading 
library books. 

Working with schools through group 
visits to the library, is one of my hobbies. 
In our library, we encourage teachers to 
introduce their pupils to the library by 
group visits, to insist on each pupil hav- 


* Librarian, Mattoon Public Library. 


ing a library card and to take books 
home with them at each visit. Children 
are often shy about coming to the library 
alone, but if they come in groups, accom- 
panied by their teacher, they soon become 
familiar and more often than not, become 
steady users of the library. 

Not only grade teachers visit the 
library with their classes, but several of 
our Junior High teachers have brought 
classes to the library—usually in groups 
of 20—for instruction in the use of the 
library. They are drilled in: 


Classification. 

Arrangement and location of all 
classes on the shelves. 
Arrangement and location of refer- 
ence sets and periodicals. 
Use of the Reader’s 
periodicals. 

The Card Catalog and how to find 
a book on the shelves. 


Guide to 


a oe FP Uv 


Then, the teacher makes out a set of 
questions, as a drill in using the catalog 
and indexes to the periodicals. The 
pupils are required to find the answers 
to these questions by using the catalog 
and are given certain credits. We find 
that they certainly do work hard at it, 
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and the teacher and librarian really feel 
proud of the results. The aim is to bring 
the boys and girls into the library so 
often that, when there, they will feel en- 
tirely at home and know how to help 
themselves. The first thing is to impress 
upon the child, that everything in the 
library is for use and for his use. 

In our work in the High School, the 
burden is upon us to keep up with the 
demands. We have to make special 
efforts to satisfy the constant calls for 
reference work and collateral reading. 
Particularly is this true of the work in 
debate, that calls for a wide periodical 
list. Bibliographies and references to all 
the material we can obtain on the subjects 
for debate as they come up, are prepared 
and bulletined. Often the references are 
scrutinized and indifferent material culled 
out. Most of our high schools have very 
efficient libraries today, but please remem- 
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ber that school doors are usually locked 
at 4 o’clock, five days a week, all day on 
Saturday and for three months during 
the summer. Our public library is open 
from 9 A. M. until 9 P. M. and most 
high school pupils feel that they must get 
their reference work done after school 
hours. Is it any wonder that high school 
pupils turn to public libraries in large 
numbers? 

In conclusion, I want to say that in all 
our efforts, we try to make the library a 
useful auxiliary to school work and to 
make the students familiar with and in- 
terested in its phase of work, that the 
intimacy may not cease with the end of 
school life.. A great responsibility is laid 
upon librarians and teachers. It rests 
with them more largely than with the 
children themselves, whether the latter 
are, by reading, to become full men and 
women. 


PLANNING YOUR NEW LIBRARY 
By J. A. Mann* 


It is the ambition of most school people 
to make a library the focus for the entire 
school program. The ideal has not been 
reached by a long ways, but in new build- 
ing planning it should certainly be kept 
in the foreground. 

Many questions have to be answered 
before the location of the library suite 
can be determined. The one requiring 
an absolute answer is “Shall the school 
library be used as a community library?” 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then 
the library should be located on the first 
floor with an outside entrance. If the 
answer is “No,” then it probably will be 
centrally located so as to be easily acces- 
sible to the greatest number of class- 
rooms. 

Other factors that must be taken into 
consideration are distance from noisy 
areas such as playground, gymnasium, 
central lobby, etc., and availability of 
additional space in case there is a need 
for expansion. 

The size of the library will probably 
vary with the type of school program. 
If the purpose of the library is largely 
to store, repair, assemble and dispatch 
books that are used in classroom libraries 
then not a great amount of space for 
readers is necessary. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that for some time to come the li- 
brary will retain most of its present day 
characteristics. Most small schools will 
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want a library large enough to seat the 
largest class plus 20, allowing a mini- 
mum of 28 square feet per person. Schools 
of 250 to 750 should provide seating of 
15% to 20%. Above 750 it may be de- 
sirable to have more than one reading 
room to simplify the control problem. 

The library room should be the most 
attractive and inviting room in the build- 
ing. It deserves special study and a larger 
expenditure of funds to secure atmosphere 
than other school spaces. The ceiling 
should be covered with acousti-celotex and 
the floor covering of a noiseless type that 
is also colorful and beautiful. In no par- 
ticular should the library resemble any 
other room in the building. There should 
be adequate space for display cases, bul- 
letin boards, display shelves (these may 
be in the corridor along the library 
walls), and picture displays. 

Walls should be painted in soft shades 
of green or blue that harmonize with the 
floor, furniture and fittings. 


LIGHTING 


Here is a place for some extra care 
in solving the lighting problem. Ordi- 
narily the library should be on a side 
which provides a maximam amount of 
light with a minimum necessity for shades 
or blinds. The question of windows above 
the book shelves or low ones is largely a 
matter of opinion. The writer prefers 
a room with low windows because such a 
room is more homelike and natural. It 
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is true that such windows are installed at 
great sacrifice in shelving. 

Artificial lighting should provide for a 
minimum of 50 foot-candles on the reading 
areas. All artificial light should come 
from ceiling fixtures. Table fixtures pro- 
duce reflection and glare extremely injuri- 
ous to the eyes of readers. Lamps should 
be of the indirect incandescent or the 
troffer fluorescent type. 

Many library planners will want one 
section of the library equipped with in- 
formal furniture to be used as a browsing 
area or corner. Furniture should be so 
arranged that this area is more or less 
secluded and yet easily supervised. 

The library is far from complete with- 
out its auxiliary rooms; library class- 
room, conference rooms, workrooms, and 
perhaps a listening and viewing room. 

The library classroom will usually be 
about the size of the largest English 
classroom unless it is to be used as a 
dark room for showing films to larger 
than one class groups. It will ordinarily 
be used for instruction by the librarian 
in the training of pupils in the intelligent 
and purposeful use of the library. 
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The conference rooms will be used for 
conferences and group projects involving 
library materials. Equipment will consist 
of tables and chairs as well as some shelv- 
ing. 

The workroom need not be large, but 
should be conveniently arranged and 
equipped. Here will come books, maga- 
zines and other materials to be catalogued, 
checked, classified, and repaired. Book- 
shelves, cupboards, typewriters, desk, 
table locker, and lavatory will certainly 
be standard equipment. 

Most schools are shortly going to begin 
the development of a film library. This 
will probably be housed in the library 
and there may be a demand for a pre- 
viewing room where teachers may come 
to study films before they are shown in 
the classrooms. This will not -be neces- 
sary where there is to be one room set 
aside as an audio-visual room. 

Whatever else is done with the library 
the emphasis should be on beauty and 
light. It deserves some extra hours of 
planning and some extra dollars for equip- 
ment and decoration. 


WHAT THE CLASSROOM TEACHER MAY EXPECT OF 
THE LIBRARY 


By Mary Stepre Roman* 


I. THe PrRoBLEM 


In the first place, it is extremely foolish 
to say what the classroom teacher may 
expect of the library if he doesn’t mean 
to solve problems through the fulfillment 
of those expectations. 

So we should ask, “What are those 
problems that can be solved by having 
an efficient library?” 

One of our basic problems is how to 
individualize instruction. And that prob- 
lem does, indeed, consist of two parts. 
We must agree that each child differs in 
reading ability. One report’ that I read, 
to prove a suspected point, showed that 
one typical tenth-grade class had reading 
ability from the fifth to the thirteenth 
grade. In a New York school, a fourth- 
grade showed reading ability from the 
first grade through the tenth. 

If we didn’t realize it before, we should 
now that there might be a tremendous 
difference of ability in our classes—and 


* English Department, Charleston High 
School. 


1Smith, Dora V. “The Present Status of 
Reading in Secondary Schools,” The English 
Journal, April, 1942. 
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we should realize too that we should do 
something about it. 

One should agree that learning to read 
is a process that grows with the boy and 
girl. We should realize that reading ma- 
terials should keep pace with the mental 
and emotional maturity of the child. We 
know that experience matures a child; 
each child has different experiences; we 
must provide for them. We know also 
that the child’s reading materials should 
become more complex at each grade level. 
Those things we know—we must provide 
for them all. There must be no half-way 
mark. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


One other part of this problem—this 
individualizing instruction—is not only to 
provide for the different reading levels, 
but to provide also for the variety of in- 
terests of the students. We must indi- 
vidualize instruction so that it meets the 
great variety of topics and types of read- 
ing material within each course of study. 
I feel very definitely that only after 
letting them read what they like, and 
that for which they have a deep interest 
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can we direct them into channels of what 
they should read. 


A few teachers complain that some 
students have no interest in anything con- 
nected with certain subjects—if a variety 
of material were collected of a reading 
level equal to the child—how could they 
resist all of it? 

One day last week, I asked this question 
of my junior English class—a class of 
approximately eighty students: “If you 
were given permission to select a book, 
what information would it contain?” I 
received approximately sixty different an- 
swers—all the way from animated car- 
toons to the atomic bomb. I found out 
some wanted to know about a motor in 
a boat; I found out that some wanted to 
know about jet propulsion. I found that 
some wanted to know about Van John- 
son; some wanted to know about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Some wanted to know 
about the covered-wagon days; some 
wanted to know about “How to Make a 
Practical Expedition to Another Planet.” 
Some wanted to read Zane Grey; some 
wanted to read the “Best Sellers.” Some 
wanted to find out more about the In- 
dians—some wanted to know about the 
“post-war” world. Some wanted to know 
more about anatomy. Some wanted to 
know more about psychiatry. Some 
wanted to know about musicians—some 
wanted to know how to write drama and 
poetry. Some wanted to study the 
English and Japanese peoples.—Need I go 
on to make my point clear? 

And are we to assume that those who 
want to read about the atomic bomb 
will have the same capacity for reading 
about it and understanding it? Will the 
pretty little blonde want to know exactly 
what the future scientist wants to know 
about it? 

The teacher and the librarian (for 
little does it matter whether the teacher 
helps the librarian, or the librarian helps 
the teacher) must then choose literature 
with the students’ peculiar needs and ¢a- 
pacities in mind. Then the student will 
gain. an insight into human nature which 
is a requirement of first order for a more 
intelligent understanding of himself and 
for a more sympathetic appreciation of 
those about him. He will gain an ad- 
venture into history, science, mathematics 
and the arts—unequal to none. Then we 
may guide him into more proper channels 
—if need be. The teacher should no 
longer subject his pupils to his subject. 
Many of us have said it; few of us have 
done it. Confusion only will result from 
our former method. 
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Just a very few years ago only one 
school in six was eoncerned with reading 
on the secondary level.” We who don’t 
realize our problem should awaken to it. 


LACK OF ADEQUATE COPIES 
OF BOOKS 


Another problem that the classroom 
teacher faces is the limited number of 
copies of books that they do have. Rare 
today is the teacher who does not leave 
his text or branch beyond it. But can 
they, with ease? Oh yes, there are suffi- 
cient copies of Ivanhoe—to take a tradi- 
tional example—but do all of them like it? 
Can they all understand it? 

Again let us look at the facts. A sur- 
vey® of schools was made a few years ago 
to find out how many of the eighty good 
books that were representative of the last 
forty years were available. The range was 
from 17-64. That is amazing—but the 
problem gets worse when we realize that 
the number of copies was far out of pro- 
portion to the number of students. 

The conclusion was drawn that students 
from one school would have a knowledge 
of more books than those of another 
school—a freshman in one school might 
know as many books as a senior in an- 
other school. 


The English department is not the only 
department which suffers from its lack of 
copies of dictionaries and encyclopedias— 
so do all departments when it comes to 
doing specific work on a limited and nar- 
row part of its entire course. 


Then there is the teacher who insists 
that there are enough copies if the stu- 
dents would budget their time, or if they 
would follow the schedule she has set up 
for them, or if they would be men and 
women. Well — they aren’t men and 
women, and even if they were, they would 
still be plagued with human nature. So 
I suggest that we very definitely consider 
the frailities of human nature, and have 
— copies of books to overcome even 
that. 

If I may, I shall add this in paren- 
theses: Some people feel that with this 
procedure—this free and liberal reading— 
or whatever it may be called—that the 
teacher does nothing else than play the 
role of an additional librarian. We can 
believe that it is the first step toward 
successful teaching. 

The third great thing that we classroom 
teachers would like to do is to promote 
a complete understanding of contemporary 
life, and to do that we must have all cur- 


? Thid. 
* Ibid. 
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rent materials available for our use. To 
be specific: We would like to have avail- 
able for our use all of the very latest 
consumer information—current journals 
for each department for the classroom 
teacher —current sociological references 
and fiction dealing with the latest socio- 
logical problems—newest information on 
home planning and furniture—and the 
latest scientific advice on child care— 
current reasons in defense of all subjects 
taught (giving reasons why the students 
must study required and other courses 
right now and why they are important 
for future use)—the newest scientific in- 
formation on agricultural subjects —the 
new list of occupations growing from the 
war and latest inventions—recent material 
which will be history later—the latest 
scientific developments—the latest books— 
the latest movie information—and fur- 
thermore, information on out-of-school ac- 
tivities—and books that have meaning 
for more than one subject. We want a 
permanent binding for all of these mate 
rials. 

And if I may put in another aside 
here, I would like to bring up one objec- 
tion: Some will say that this type of 
education is so expensive—the whole 
group may not benefit from these mate- 
rials and so, thesefore, it is not worth it. 
Let us take for example the time and 
money expended to bring in adequate ma- 
terial on all occupations—should we be 
prepared only for the greater part of the 
students who will remain in Charleston— 
or are we also going to be prepared for 
the few who will go elsewhere and seek 
new and different occupations? Shall we 
spend time and money for the few too? 
Shall we create new interests? If we 
answer “No”—then we have advanced not 
a whipstitch in our thinking. If we an- 
swer “Yes”—then we are educating only 
an average group, or are we educating the 
masses—the top, the middle, and the 
bottom. And if we are educating only 
the average, then we are tossing out on 
the proverbial ear the theory of individual 
differences. 


II. Action THat Must Be TAKEN 


From the reports of individual differ- 
ences, we know something must be done. 
To try to. eliminate or avoid such differ- 
ences would be extremely foolish. Too 
many schools assume an imaginary level 
of achievement on the part of the students 
at each grade level. We know that we 
must have more copies of hooks. We 
know that good current materials are of 
supreme importance. 
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We must believe that just being able 
to read is not enough. Books must give 
the right amount of desired knowledge. 
They must help create ideas for the stu- 
dents. They must develop the under- 
standing, and guide the emotions. They 
must stimulate idealism, and arouse 
loyalty. They must integrate personali- 
ties. They must perpetuate democracy. 
They must extend knowledge on current 
problems as well as of the past. They 
must be informed now about Russia and 
Japan. 

We must believe that the problem of 
improving the child’s reading is the com- 
bined responsibility of all departments in 
which books and other printed materials 
are used as a means of learning—and that 
we must help serve the librarian with that 
material as she in turn will help to serve 
us. 
And in conclusion and in summary, we 
therefore must have a strong demand for 
more books that will meet the needs of all 
pupils—a library which will provide us 
with many books. Children, like many of 
us, read only what is available. Too often 
that means we get books of a very medi- 
ocre quality. If we are to extend the 
interests, broaden the knowledge, and 
deepen the experience of young people 
through reading, it is imperative that we 
furnish books in sufficient and varied 
quanities to meet their demands. 

We recommend highly the continuation 
of library instruction for the students on 
the use of the library. We recommend 
that the librarian, as well as the rest of 
us, encourage the student to do his own 
independent and adventurous research. 


III. THe RESULTS 


We may expect these results then from 
the program we are suggesting to our li- 
brarians in order to enlist their ever loyal 
aid. 

Many have anticipated the results. We 
may expect a growth on the part of the 
student which will outweigh any we may 
have expected in the past. We will be 
leading the pupil to the place where he 
is going, and he will probably partake of 
the refreshing waters after we get him 
there. We will not only have facts for 
sale, but we will promote ideals, and 
deepen and extend the experience of boys 
and girls. We can assume that with the 
variety of material provided with all its 
levels that the student cannot help but 
leave his own subject matter and adven- 
ture into others. We can assume that 
the schools will not have to be so much 
responsible for lack of progress on the 
part of the students and the world. 
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And we must remember that all this— 
satisfying individual differences—is not 
an attempt to make things easy for the 
child or to make requirements easier than 
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“when we were in school.” They will 
work with eagerness at the things they 
can do. Each has a challenge; each is 
spurred on. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 
By Heten M. Heatu* 


The school in which I teach is an old 
elementary building remodeled to make 
room for a ninth grade. All available 
space is used for classrooms. Such books 
as we have for reference or for pleasure 
must be kept on shelves and tables in 
each room. We have tried to make these 
reading corners as attractive as possible 
with bright posters, book covers, and pic- 
tures. 

Any library work must be done, for the 
most part, at the public library, since the 
facilities of the high school library are 
inadequate for serving our pupils, as well 
as those of the high school itself. 

Our schedule, both for teachers and 
pupils, is also extremely full, so there is 
little time to make as much use of the 
library as we should like to do. How- 
ever, we try to devise ways of inducing 
the pupils to enjoy reading and to make 
them feel free and independent in their 
use of the public library. 

The librarians of Mattoon are getting 
our pre-school children off to a good start 
by conducting a story hour each Saturday 
afternoon. Any child who wishes to do 
so may attend. When the session is over, 
those who want to may take home a book 
or two for their parents to read to them. 
This aids in getting the children inter- 
ested in the better literature and helps 
them, young as they are, to feel at home 
in the library. It ceases to be quite such 
an awesome place as many children seem 
to consider it. By the time these little 
folks get to school, they are already eager 
to learn to read. 


FOR LOWER GRADES 


For lower grade children, book clubs 
which meet once a week could be formed. 
Children like to do what grown-ups do. 
Mother belongs to a book club and gives 
a review occasionally, so the child likes 
doing it too. Importance could be lent 
by a gaily-colored reading accomplishment 
chart on which stars or other symbols 
indicate the number of books read, poems 
learned, or reviews given. Another de- 
vice which is very effective is for the 
adult to read aloud until he reaches an 
interesting place in the story, then lay 


* Hawthorne Junior High School, Mattoon. 


the book aside where it is easily accessi- 
ble to the children, leaving them to find 
out for themselves how it ends. A sur- 
prising number will accept the challenge 
as promptly as possible. The more com- 
petent children may be given some help- 
ers’ jobs, assisting backward ones with 
difficult words, or being responsible for 
seeing that the books are put away in 
their proper places. The youngsters will 
consider such trust an honor and will 
work hard for the privilege. 

Children should be encouraged to want 
to own books, as well as to read them. 
Such a desire may be stimulated by let- 
ting them see and handle a really beau- 
tiful book occasionally. By that, I mean 
one which is printed on good paper, ar- 
tistically illustrated, and _ attractively 
bound—such a volume as one would be 
proud to keep in one’s permanent collec- 
tion. Perhaps the child could therewith 
be induced to spend his money for some- 
thing of value, rather than for such 
transitory items as comic books. 

In our school system children’s news: 
papers printed in language suitable for 
various grade levels are used. For the 
younger ones we have “Weekly Reader” 
and “Current Events” and for the older 
ones, “Young America.” These are pub- 
lished weekly. The pupils really enjoy 
reading them and discussing the articles. 
In the lower grades, children’s magazines 
are also accessible. 

In assembling material for a classroom 
library, teachers have found that books 
should be offered which cover approxi- 
mately a four-year range of difficulty, to 
care for varying reading ability. The 
child will get no satisfaction from books 
which are too easy or too difficult for him. 
Lack of satisfaction often results in his 
reading nothing which is not required of 
him and even in his attempting assign- 
ments with great reluctance. This should 
be kept in mind when selecting books 
for adults as well. A reader who reads 
only light literature would scarcely appre- 
ciate Poe’s vocabulary or the works of 
Sholem Asch. 

Even for small children there should be 
as great a variety of subject matter as 
possible. It should include geography, 
adventure stories, nature study, Bible 
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stories, tales from history, interesting 
biographies, etc. The need for variety 
increases with the age of the pupils, be- 
cause of their wider experience. In junior 
high and high school the better non-fiction 
might be stressed as an aid to the pupils 
in choosing what they want to do or to 
be. Even though they reject many of the 
ideas thus presented, the fact that some 
particular activities have been more or 
less thoroughly investigated will make 
them more content with their final choices. 

We need plenty of up-to-date source ma- 
terials of all sorts, expressed in language 
suited as nearly as possible to the grade 
in which it is to be used. It is well to 
remember that the pictures in a book 
may often prejudice pupils against it, re- 
gardless of how valuable its contents may 
be. Suppose, for example, the assignment 
concerns automobiles. The pupil looks it 
up and finds the information accompanied 
by a picture of some antiquated model. 
What will be his reaction toward the rest 
of volume? Not one of great respect, 
surely. The material in the source books 
selected should also be examined for 
clarity and conciseness. Young people of 
today are too impatient to pursue their 
way, dictionary in hand, through verbose 
dissertations. 


LIBRARIAN AND TEACHER 
COOPERATION 


There should be cooperation between 
teacher and librarian in the use of mate- 
rials. Librarians should be provided with 
lists of events, pictures, persons, etc., 
about which the class will need informa- 
tion, and with some idea as to the time 
when it will be required. The librarian 
could supply the teacher with a list of 
the material on hand about each item on 
the list. If the teacher plans to send 
pupils to the library to work individually, 
the books to be used. might be collected 
in some easily accessible spot and placed 
on temporary reserve. That will save time 
for the pupils and steps for the librarian. 

Crowded through our program is a li- 
brary period at least once a week would 
be very profitable to our junior high 
group. It should be conducted by some- 
one who is trained in library science and 
who has a sufficiently fertile imagination 
to make the sessions varied and interest- 
ing. It should include an explanation of 
the basic facts about the Dewey Decimal 
System and practice in locating books. 
This would make even timid pupils feel 
more at ease than if they had to ask the 
librarian for assistance. (In order to test 
their ability to find things for themselves, 
I give my people a question which neces- 
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sitates their use of the card index, the 
finding of the right book, and perhaps 
telling the title of a certain chapter, what 
is pictured on a particular page, between 
what pages some chapter lies, or what the 
author says about some specific subject. 
The pupils are required to read only 
enough to answer the question. The li- 
brarians know when the pupils are coming 
with their problems and are instructed 
not to help them find the proper volumes 
or the answers. Each pupil must keep 
working until his answer is satisfactory.) 
Some of the the library periods might be 
used as story hours to arouse interest in 
the better literature. Another might be 
used to acquaint pupils with such volumes 
as Reader’s Guide, World Almanac, or 
Granger’s Index. Have you ever stopped 
to consider how completely we have come 
to take books for granted? Some of the 
most interesting periods of all could deal 
with the various processes required for 
printing, inner and outer decoration, and 
binding a book. It would lend dignity 
and command respect—it would become a 
BOOK, not just a book. 

Because the pupil who reads well and 
much is likely to be in the best group, 
scholastically speaking, we want him to 
read. Only by doing so can he become a 
well-informed adult. If reading is to give 
him pleasure, he must read what he wants 
to, because he wants to do it more than 
anything else he can think of at the mo- 
ment. A required book was never fun 
for anyone. We must both try, then, to 
make him want to read the better things, 
and he can do so only if we make it pos- 
sible by our careful selection of books 
and such guidance as we can tactfully 
give him if he asks for our advice. Only 
by cooperation can we make him a hap- 
pier person and attain the goal toward 
which both teachers and librarians are 
working. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“Principal Factors of a School Li- 
brary Program,” by Mildred Warren, 
Librarian, Mt. Vernon Township High 
School; “Library Facilities and the 
New State Course of Study,” by Robert 
M. Ring, Assistant to Superintendent, 
Office of Public Instruction, Springfield; 
“Standards of Training for Librarians,” 
by Mildred L. Nickel, Librarian, Lyons 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, LaGrange; “Standards for Library 
Materials,” by Vera Goessling, Li- 
brarian, Centralia Township High 
School and Junior College, Centralia. 
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PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 
Galesburg Senior High School 
Galesburg, Illinois, October 26, 1945 
Theme: “The School Library as a Teaching Agency” 


9:00-9:30— 
Registration and individual counseling. 


9:30-9:35—-Welcome—Mr. Wooley, Princi- 
pal, Galesburg High School. 


9:35-10:15— 

Discussion of Standards—Leader, Lyn- 
dal Swofford, Acting Librarian, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 


10:15-10: 45— 
Exhibits (This period will be spent in 
seeing the exhibits of books and other 
materials that will be on display). 


10: 45-11:30— 
Symposium. 


How may student help be used most 
effectively in the small school library? 
Mr. Roy Clark, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field. 


What is the teacher’s responsibility in 
becoming acquainted with the re- 
sources of the library? Mrs. Leah 
Gates, Assistant Superintendent of 
Knox County Schools, Galesburg. 


What influence can the administrator 
exert to get his teaching staff to use 
the library? Mr. W. T. Wooley, 
Principal, Galesburg Senior High 
School. 


What is the public library’s responsi- 
bility toward the teaching program of 
the school? Mr. Curtis W. Wynn, Li- 
brarian, Galesburg Public Library. 


11:30-1:00— 
Noon Intermission. 


1:00-1:30— 

Open Period (This period has been set 
aside for a “get acquainted” time, for 
additional time to see the library and 
exhibits, and for individual counsel, 
if desired). 


1:30-2:20— 
School Library Service for All—Ada M. 
Wood, Director of School Libraries, 

Peoria. 


2:20-2:40— 

What Services Does the Illinois State 
Library Offer Schools—Helene H. 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


2:40-3:30— 
School Library Clearing House* (Dis- 
cussion of questions previously sent 
in, and from the floor). 


Coordinator—Inez Tate, Librarian, 
Churchill Junior High, Galesburg. 


119 See School Library Clearing House, p. 


SYMPOSIUM 
HOW MAY STUDENT HELP BE USED MOST EFFECTIVELY IN THE LIBRARY?* 


Student help may be the _ teacher- 
librarian’s solution to the problem of good 
library service. But to be really effective, 
it must be pianned instead of casual and 
haphazard help. Mr. Clark, in his talk, 
made this suggestion: 


Pick out two or three interested stu- 
dents, encourage them to become informed 


* Digest of talk given by Roy Clark, As- 
sistant to the Superintendent, Office of Public 
Instruction, Springfield. 





about the library. This information 
should consist of some technical informa- 
tion and as much information about 
library books as possible. 


A suggested possibility was the giving 
of a library science course for credit 
(perhaps in English) to interested stu- 
dents. While taking such a course, the 
schedule of subject matter would need to 
be light in order to give time for concen- 
tration on the library. 
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WHAT IS THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY IN BECOMING 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE RESOURCES OF THE 
LIBRARY ? 


By Lean J. Gates* 


Does the teacher have a responsibility 
in becoming acquainted with the library 
resources? 


We have all known people who start a 
job without first examining their re- 
sources, as, for instance, the neighbor 
who just decides to bake a cake. When 
she gets ready to put in the vanilla, she 
finds she has none and must run to 
another neighbor and borrow some. 
Then when she gets ready for the eggs, 
she has only two and she needed three, 
and there isn’t quite enough flour. Un- 
less someone comes to her rescue, the 
cake will be a failure. Can a teacher just 
decide to teach a unit on some subject 
without first studying the library to see 
if there is sufficient material that is suit- 
able and appropriate? 


There was a teacher who was teaching 
a lesson on the South. All of the ma- 
terial that was used was that within the 
textbook. After class, the teacher, 
realizing how dry the lesson had been, 
said to me, “I’d like to have made the 
lesson more interesting but I had no 
source material. Our library is so inade- 
quate. Do you have any suggestions?” 


I suggested that we see what she did 
have in her library. There was an ex- 
cellent encyclopedia. In one of the vol- 
umes, we looked under the name of one 
of the southern states and found a great 
deal of material about that state, includ- 
ing its history and many fine pictures. 
Under such headings as “Cotton” and 
“New Orleans” we found more informa- 
tive material and more _ interesting 
pictures. 


In another school a teacher was start- 
ing a primary unit on Indians. All of 
the pictures of or about Indians that she 
could find in the encyclopedia, maga- 
zines and story books were marked and 
ready on a table, to show to the children. 
The teacher had read several articles 
which she told to the pupils. The lesson 
was stimulating, enjoyable, and a delight 
to every child in the class and one that 
will not be forgotten. Now the one 
teacher had become acquainted with the 


* Assistant Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools, Galesburg, Illinois. 


materials in the library, however limited, 
and made use of them, and the other one 
had not. 


Still another teacher was teaching a 
unit on Colonial life. There was material 
assembled on a reading table, including 
the encyclopedia, and old English text- 
book, no longer used as such, but con- 
taining a very good story of a little 
Colonial girl—books from her own li- 
brary, a city library, and from the State 
Library. This teacher had studied her 
own small library and used what was 
there and then had made use of material 
from the city and state libraries. By be- 
coming acquainted with her library re- 
sources, she had much material but the 
teacher teaching the South could have 
had just as much material, if she had 
been familiar with her library resources. 

One of the first things that a teacher 
should do is to study the library care- 
fully. There may be material hidden in 
old, unattractive books, if she will look 
through them. There may be material in 
books that would be too difficult for the 
pupils to read but which she can read and 
tell to them. Often there are old text- 
books such as_ readers, languages, 
geographies, and histories, with stories 
and pictures that can be used, but the 
teacher or pupils must hunt them out. 
Nearly always some material can be 
found in the encyclopedia. If the library 
is poorly equipped, books can be _ bor- 
rowed from the State and city libraries. 
But even if there is a good library, the 
teacher needs to study it carefully to see 
what there is for her own use and for 
the use of the children. Part of any 
teachers job is getting pupils to read 
books other than the textbooks, both for 
information and for recreation. To do 
this, she must know what is in the li- 
brary and call certain books to the at- 
tention of certain pupils. She must sell 
them the idea of reading the books. She 
must be familiar with the library to do 
this, and she must be interested and 
enthusiastic. 


A teacher does have a great responsi- 
bility in studying thoroughly the library 
that she does have, and in supplementing 
it with materials from other libraries. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


WHAT INFLUENCE CAN THE ADMINISTRATOR EXERT TO GET HIS 
TEACHING STAFF TO USE THE LIBRARY?* 


The first, and very important step, is to 
get a good librarian—one who has 
PERSONALITY; who has the WILLING- 
NESS to work hard: and the ABILITY 
to work with students and _ teachers. 
After that, the principal and librarian 
together must sell the library by provid- 
ing service for everybody. 

At the first teachers’ meeting of the 
year, the librarian should be permitted 
to tell the faculty of the new things in 
the library; for the new teachers there 
should be a special meeting to show them 
the services that the library has for 
them. 

As the year goes on the library should 


*Digest of talk given by Mr. W. T. 
pt oe Principal, Galesburg Senior High 
chool. 


endeavor to make good the promises made 
earlier. To do this most effectively there 
will be conferences with the faculty 
members during the year as need arises. 

Then, toward the end of the school 
year (along in March) a teachers’ meet- 
ing should be devoted to the evaluation 
of the library. Keeping in mind the re- 
lation of the library to their subjects, the 
faculty should be asked, “How has the 
library been of value?” and “What sug- 
gestions have you for improvement of its 
service?” 

In addition to the above cooperation, 
the administrator must get the Board to 
appropriate a sufficient budget for the 
library, and he will consider it a part of 
his supervisory duties to see that instruc- 
tors enrich their subjects through the 
use of library materials. 


WHAT IS THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD THE 
TEACHING PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL?* 


EARLY and CONTINUED COOPERA- 
TION was the keynote of Mr. Wynn’s 
talk, in which he outlined the many and 
varied ways in which the Galesburg 
Public Library aids the schools of the 
city in carrying out their programs. Be- 
ginning with the preschool age the 
services of the Public Library are: 


1. Story hours for pre-school children. 


2. Story hours for elementary school 
children. 


8. Purchase of Reading Circle books 
for schools (One set per school; 
the P. T. A.’s match). 


4. School collections for school libra- 
ries or rooms. 


5. Reference shelves for students and 
teachers. 

6. Provision of books in vocational 
guidance. These are kept in the 
reference department of the library 
and the teachers bring the students 
to the library to use the material. 

7. Library instruction. 

a. In use of encyclopedias. 


* Outline of talk given by Mr. Curtis W. 
Wynn, Librarian, Galesburg Public Library. 


b. In use of Readers’ Guide. 
ec. In use of catalog. 
d. In finding material in stacks. 


For this type of service, it is de- 
sirable that the teachers notify the 
library beforehand so that the 
necessary preparation may be made. 


8. Picture collection. 
9. Printed lists of books. 


10. Annotated list of books in the city 
newspaper. 


11. Specialized service to teachers. 

A double postal card is sent to each 
teacher, showing the fields that the 
library covers; the teacher is asked 
to check fields in which he is in- 
terested and return. A_ second 
postal notifies the teacher of the 
books that have been received in 
his or her field. (The teacher may 
draw the book for a two-day period 
of examination.) 


Mr. Wynn, throughout his talk, empha- 
sized that the public library is supple- 
mentary to the school program. He con- 
cluded by saying that enthusiasm, per- 
sonnel and money are necessary to the 
success of any enterprise. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR ALL 
Apa M. Woop* 


I wonder if you have the same mental 
pictures as I have when I hear or say 
“School Library Service For All.” Do you 
see a kindergarten child lost in the pic- 
ture book world, perhaps looking at Mar- 
jorie Flack’s Angus Lost or Wait for 
William? Is the third grader reading 
Eleanor Lattimore’s Little Pear to enrich 
the unit on Children of Other Lands? Is 
the fifth grade boy, who is so very quiet, 
sailing in the canoe on the Great Lakes 
in Holling C. Holling’s Paddle to the Sea? 
Perhaps you see two junior high lads 
standing near the biography collection 
debating on whether to read Lisenhower, 
the Liberator, by Andre Maurois or James 
Daugherty’s Daniel Boone. Does the rush 
in the high school library find boys and 
girls with definite requests related to 
various departments? This gives only the 
picture of the moment for numerous other 
activities are a part of the busy library 
program in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Isn’t all this closely allied with 
the slogan United Through Books, which 
we are using for National Book Week 
November 11-17? Is your school library 
playing a part in uniting the entire pro- 
gram in your school? 

Studies reveal that the elementary 
school library is a recent educational de- 
velopment. Because of tradition—not edu- 
cational planning—the library has always 
held an important place in secondary edu- 
eation. Our high schools followed the 
tradition of the academy and college. 

Jewel Gardiner and Leo Baisden in 
Administering Library Service in the Ele- 
mentary School ably give us the develop- 
ment of the elementary school library. 
“From its earliest inception the function 
of the elementary school was assumed to 
be teaching from textbooks of certain skill 
subjects, the so-called ‘fundamental sub- 
jects.’ The textbook held a central place 
in this type of learning and the method- 
ology was based on assigning lessons in 
textbooks and hearing recitations. In this 
type of school there was little occasion to 
use materials from sources outside the 
textbook. While such a school sometimes 
had a so-called ‘library’ it played no es- 
sential part in the educational program. 
It ordinarily consisted of a nondescript 
collection of books, unorganized, uncata- 
loged and poorly selected for children. 
Such libraries served principally as book 
depositories from which children might 
withdraw books to take home, but seldom 
did they perform any of the more vital 
functions which a modern elementary 
school library performs. 

* Director of School Libraries, Peoria. 


THE NEW TYPE CURRICULUM 


A new type of curriculum is developing 
in the modern elementary school. The 
study-recitation type of procedure adapted 
only to textbook and memoriter learning, 
is giving way rapidly to an active, inte- 
grated curriculum involving social and 
dynamic classroom procedures. Many of 
the newer courses are developed about 
‘units of work’ or ‘areas of learning’ in 
which the learning process is so co- 
ordinated and integrated that old subject 
lines often completely disappear. The in- 
formation needed for carrying out such 
courses of study involves the widest field 
of reading and reference materials—text- 
books, library books, magazines, pamph- 
lets, maps, charts, pictures and visual 
materials. In any educational program 
where knowledge is no longer considered 
as confined to pages of textbooks, chil- 
dren need a vast variety of reference 
materials if their minds are to be opened 
to the living world about them. . . . In 
order to meet the needs of such an educa- 
tional program, library service is as essen- 
tial in the modern elementary school as 
in the high school or college. The service 
differs, of course, in the sense that simpler 
materials must be provided. Children in 
the primary grades are able to use library 
resources only in a _ restricted sense. 
However, as children progress through 
the elementary grades they become in- 
creasingly capable of utilizing all types of 
library resources.’”” 

California among other states has taken 
a lead in developing and using elementary 
libraries. In the Tenth Yearbook May 
1938, published annually by the California 
Elementary School Principals, Emma A. 
Von Hatten, Principal of the Marshall 
School, Sacramento, writes: “In observ- 
ing the results of the influence of extens- 
ive reading and the general use of the 
library in the elementary school over 2 
period of several years we find in Sacra- 
mento that a far greater number of chil- 
dren are now reading; in fact, the child 
who does not read is the exception. 
Children are following up more interests 
and reading in vastly wider fields than 
they have done in the past. . 


Close observation of the functional 
reading program and a careful guidance 
program in the elementary schools shows 
that it pays rich educational dividends in 
reading interests. It is not unreasonable 
to believe that children who are in the 
habit of reading wisely in the elementary 
school will also avail themselves of op- 
portunities offered by the high school, 
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college and public libraries and finally de- 
velop into happier and more efficient 
citizens.’” 

Which educational program are the ele- 
mentary schools in your community fol- 
lowing: the functional program where 
the school introduces girls and boys to 
the world of books, or the conventional 
program restricted to a few textbooks? 
The dynamic procedure of teaching is 
richly deserved by all students whether 
they are in the one room rural school, 
the small town or the city. However, this 
task is far reaching in responsibility for 
it rest with administrators, teachers and 
librarians. 

OTHERS CAN HELP 


We need the continued help of the na- 
tional, regional, state and local educa- 
tional agencies. In Illinois the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the 
Illinois State Library stand ready to help. 
We will profit today by asking representa- 
tives of these two agencies for suggestions 
in making school libraries more effective 
in our own local communities. Wouldn’t 
it be helpful if leaders from the American 
Library Association, such as Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, School and Children’s Library 
Specialist, were here too? She had a part 
in the 1945 A. L. A. publication School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. It 
has a real message and should be in 
every school in the nation. 

Miss Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School 
Libraries, Library Service Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., is 
nationally known for her understanding 
of the school library program for boys 
and girls. We can almost use as a creed 
her reasons for boys and girls needing 
books. Permit me to give them to you. 
“Children need books— 

— they may master the skill of read- 

ng. 

That they may experience the joy of 
reading. 

That their reading tastes may continue 
to develop throughout life. 

That they may find that books contain 
information which they want. 

That they may have a share of the rich 
heritage in literature. 

That they may develop discrimination 
in the use of books. 

That their curiosity may be stimulated 
and satisfied. 

That they may know that books are 
necessary for intelligent living. 

That they may benefit through experi- 
encing vicariously the emotional and 
intellectual life of others. 

That they may develop self-reliance 
through the knowledge gained from 
books.” 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Isn’t that educating for life? Aren’t all 
students from kindergarten through high 
school given equal opportunities? 

Let us consider for a time the local 
administrators’ part in the library pro- 
gram. Mr. John Coulbourn, former prin- 
cipal of the Garden City, N. Y. High 
School, in 1942 published Administering 
the School Libraries. His excellent phi- 
losophy points the way for alert adminis- 
trators. “This modern viewpoint regard- 
ing the library and its functions in 
relation to the educational program of the 
school carries the challenge directly to 
the administrator’s desk and demands a re- 
evaluation of his library program and its 
administration. He is confronted at once 
with the realization that the objectives of 
his library program cannot exist as some- 
thing apart from the broader objectives of 
the entire school. . . Needless to say, 
the strategic position of the administrator 
forces upon him the necessity to consider 
such functional relationships of the school 
library and to plan that it steadily grow 
in usefulness and importance.” From 
this we know that Mr. Coulbourn truly 
believes in the maxim “as is the school 
administrator so is the school.” Shouldn’t 
all school libraries profit if this were the 
universal philosophy of administrators? 


THE KEY PERSON 


It seems we have considered many fac- 
tors for a successful school library pro- 
gram: the educational philosophy of the 
school; the teaching procedures; the as- 
sistance of national, state and local 
agencies; and the role of the adminis- 
trator. Now we are ready to consider the 
key person of the organization. The ma- 
jority of you are in that classification for 
the librarian is the key person or leader. 
Standards of Personnel in School Libra- 
ries Today and Tomorrow defines the 
qualifications very clearly. “The school 
librarian is perhaps the most important 
factor in a full program of library service. 
A professional librarian who knows books 
and knows how to select, organize and 
interpret them; a master teacher who un- 
derstands children and knows what she 
should do for them; and a practical ex- 
ecutive who is skilled in organizing a 
variety of forces to produce effective ac- 
tion—all are needed in the person of the 
successful school librarian. Professional 
preparation and experience both in li- 
brarianship and in education are desirable. 
The librarian must know and understand 
what teachers are doing in their class- 
rooms. The librarian should be accorded 
the same professional status as other 
faculty members under similar conditions 
of employment with respect to such 
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matters as certification, salaries, retire- 
ment and tenure. In addition to his pro- 
fessional training in education and li- 
brarianship, the school librarian needs to 
have those personal traits which are 
characteristic of the most successful school 
personnel: good humor, a pleasing ap- 
pearance, friendliness with people, dignity, 
self-control, energy and initiative. Under- 
standing of the objectives of the school 
and ability and desire to achieve them 
are necessary in the school librarian.’” 
How many librarians measure up to these 
qualifications? In my experience I could 
name many who come very near to 
achieving these standards of personnel. 
With administrators, teachers and li- 
brarians working for a unified program 
of library service for pupil development, 
the purposes expressed in School Libraries 
Today and Tomorrow can and will be 
achieved. These objectives are as follows: 


“1. To participate effectively in the 
school program as it strives to meet 
the needs of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, and other community members. 

2. To provide boys and girls with the 
library materials and services most 
appropriate and most meaningful in 
their growth and development as 
individuals. 

3. To stimulate and guide pupils in all 
phases of their reading that they 
may find increasing enjoyment and 
satisfaction and may grow in criti- 
cal judgment and appreciation. 

4. To provide an opportunity through 
library experiences for boys and 
girls to develop helpful interests, to 
make satisfactory personal adjust- 
ments, and to acquire desirable so- 
cial attitudes. 

5. To help children and young people 
to become skillful and discriminat- 
ing users of libraries and of printed 
and audio-visual materials. 

6. To introduce pupils to community 
libraries as early as possible and to 
cooperate with those libraries in 
their efforts to encourage continuing 
educational and cultural growth. 
To work with teachers in the selec- 
tion and use of all types of library 
materials which contribute to the 
teaching program. 

8. To participate with other teachers 
and administrators in programs for 
the continuing professional and cul- 
tural growth of the school staff. 

9. To cooperate with other libraries 
and community leaders in planning 
and developing an over-all library 
program for the community or 
area,’* 
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Our task is great and unlimited. Our 
privilege of working and serving the boys 
and girls of this generation is beautifully 
expressed by Armstrong Sperry when he 
wrote: “And so I say, I think it our 
privilege, yours and mine—the privilege 
of all people who work in any way with 
children to help keep alive that vision of 
freedom, that these children of today may 
carry it with them into the world of to- 
morrow; that imperishable dream of the 
right to live, to work, and to worship as 
free men—in peace.” In meeting this 
challenge our greatest asset is the book 
stock we have to distribute. Bertha E. 
Mahony, editor of the Horn Book Maga- 
zine, in her review of Paul Hazard’s 
scholarly book, Books, Children and Men, 
gives us the vision for that collection. 
“What he asks for in children’s books is 
what we ourselves ask:—Books faithful to 
the very essence of art in offering an 
intuitive and direct way of knowledge, 
bringing to children liberation, joy and 
happiness. Books that share great emo- 
tions with children, building respect for 
universal life and for the mysterious in 
creation and in man. Books that respect 
the valor and dignity of play. Honest 
books of knowledge which plant in a 
child’s soul a seed to develop from the 
inside. And finally, books that contain a 
profound morality, that set in action 
truths worthy of lasting forever and of 
inspiring one’s whole inner life, that main- 
tain in their own behalf faith in truth 
and justice.” 

Could we ask for more? The dividends 
from School Library Service for All are 
high. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


Havana School Gymnasium 
Havana, Illinois, December 3, 1945 


Theme: “The School Library as a Teaching Agency” 


9:00-9:30— 
Registration. 


9:30-9:35— 
Welcome—Dr. H. E. Rumble, Principal, 
Havana High School. 


9:35-10:05— 
“School Library Service for All”—Ada 
Wood, Director of School Libraries, 
Peoria.* 


10: 05-10: 30— 

Exhibits. 

10:30-11:30— 

Symposium—Joseph W. Hobbs,+ Chair- 

man. 

(a) “Teacher-librarians with less than 
Six Hours Training Can Give ef- 
fective Library Service’—Mr. R. 
Edmundson, Office of Public In- 
struction, Springfield. 

(b) “Effective Elementary Library 
Service”’—Mrs. Lera Z. Burgess, 
Principal, McCall School, Canton. 


* See p. 87. 
A has School Library Clearing House, p. 


(c) “The Public Librarian’s Service to 
Elementary and High School 
Teaching”—Mrs. Mildred M. Karl, 
Librarian, Public Library, Havana. 

Discussion. 


11: 45-1: 00— 


Noon Intermission. 


1:00-1:30— 


Musical program. 


:30-2:00— 

“Spending a Limited Budget’—Mrs. 
Vivian Hill Howard, in charge, Collec- 
tions Department, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield. 


2:00-2:20— 


“What Services Does the Illinois State 
Library Offer Schools?”—Helene H. 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, Ili- 
nois State Library, Springfield. 


2:20-3:30— 


School Library Clearing House of 
Questions. Coordinator—Mrs. Cather- 
ine Barco, Havana High School. 


+ Superintendent of Schools, Mason County, 
Havana. 


SPENDING A LIMITED BUDGET 


Vivian Hitt Howarp* 


I. Our problem: The limited budget. 

(This outline is based on prob- 

lems which actually exist and upon 

questions which are continually 
asked.) 


1. The _ difference between’ the 
library budget and the book 
budget. 


A. Book budget—the amount 
allocated for the purchase 
of books and periodicals. 

B. Library budget—the book 
budget plus money for sup- 
plies and equipment. 

2. The need for a definite budget. 

A. Makes planning possible. 

B. Makes it possible to take 
advantage of bargains. 


*In charge, Collections Department, Illi- 
nois State Library, Springfield. 


3. Determining its use. 
A. Getting the best values for 
the money by— 
(1) buying suitable ma- 
terials. 
(2) avoiding second-rate 
materials. 


B. Measuring the adequacy of 
the library. 


II. Recommended standards. 


1. The latest American Library 
Association standards. Sum- 
mary of their quantitative 
standards issued in leaflet form, 
obtainable free from Illinois 
State Library. While unattain- 
able for most at the present 
time, they present a goal toward 
which to aim. 
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2. State recommendations. 


A. High schools. 
Stated in the University of 
Illinois Bulletin “The 
Recognition and Accredit- 
ing of Illinois Secondary 
Schools” (1940) and _ its 
supplements. 


B. Elementary schools. 
See “A Handbook for City 
Elementary Schools” and 
“A Handbook for Rural 
Schools” issued by the Of- 
fice of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 


III. How shall the budget be used? 
(Emphasis upon quality rather than 
quantity. 
Evaluation of existing materials to 
determine what shall be added.) 


1. What types of materials are 
needed? 


A. Reference — encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, etc., for find- 
ing definite information. 
Should not be purchased 
from regular book budget 
if this is $200 or less. 


B. Informational material in- 
cluding audio-visual aids— 
material used for study in 
connection with class work. 


C. Recreational material— 
pleasurable material 
a. Fiction. 
b. Games. 
c. Hobbies, etc. 
d. Biography, travel, etc. 


2. How much shall be spent on 
each type of material? 
Depends upon factors involved 
in each individual case. 
A. What type of group is to be 
served? 

a. Kind of school—rural, 
city elementary, high 
school, vocational, etc. 

b. Range of mental ages. 

ce. Background of students. 


B. Will the school serve the 
community? 
a. Greater amount of adult 
material necessitated. 


b. May need aid from— 

a) F. Fv A. 

(2) Other libraries, 
such as loans from 
the Illinois State 
Library. 


IV. 
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C. What are the available re- 
sources? 

a. What does the _ school 
have on hand — how 
much, how good? 

b. Is there an adequate pub- 
lic library? The school 
and public library should 
supplement each other; 
they should not duplicate 
expensive materials. 


How can the budget be spent to 
greatest advantage? 
(Never by hit and miss buying.) 


) 


Shall the entire budget be spent 
at one time? 

If this is done there is no lee- 
way for unexpected needs, no 
money for new books on a sub- 
ject. 


Shall many sets of books be 
purchased? 
Sets quickly consume most of a 
small budget. Single titles, care- 
fully selected, usually give more 
for the money. Sets often load 
the shelves with much material 
that is seldom used. Avoid high 
pressure salesmanship. 

What help is available in the se- 

lection of reference material for 

various types of schools? 

A. Subscription Books Bulle 
tin evaluates reference ma- 
terial. (Obtainable from 
American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2. Quar- 
terly.) 

B. Illinois State Library will 
supply evaluations based on 
Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin. 

C. Basic lists 
a. For high school—-Stand- 

ard catalog for high 
school libraries. Basic 
book collection for high 
schools (and other lists). 
b. For elementary schools 
—Children’s catalog, 
Basic book collection for 
elementary grades, etc. 


Who _ shall select books for 

classroom use? 

A. Teachers, because they 
have greater knowledge of 
special fields. 

B. Students, because they 
should have a voice in sug- 
gesting materials they are 
to use. Their interest in 
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5. 


6. 


the library is greater if their 
wants are considered; their 
judgment of books is de- 
veloped through participa- 
ting in book selection. 

C. Librarian, because she must 
consider the whole field and 
must be the arbiter when 
decisions are to be made. 


What factors determine the 

amount to be spent by each de- 

partment? 

A. Emphasis on subject. 

B. Size of group to be served. 

C. What the department has 
on hand. 

D. Cost of books in a particu- 
lar field. 


What does recreational material 
include besides fiction? 


Many types of reading should 

be encouraged. 

A. Should biography be _ in- 
cluded? 

Yes. Buy readable ones. 

B. Do travel books belong 

here? 
Readable travel books, well 
illustrated, are usually well 
liked. Good format and not 
too difficult vocabulary are 
important. 

C. What about hobby books? 
Much of the mental growth 
of an individual is due to 
the kind of interests he 
has. 

D. Game books. They help the 
young to plan wholesome 
recreation. 


What factors should be con- 

sidered in joining book clubs? 

A. Economic problem. Can you 
afford the membership? 

B. Will the books fit your 
plan? 

C. Will they duplicate titles 
that are at hand elsewhere, 
as at the public library? 

Is there a solution for the small 

schools with an _ inadequate 

budget? 

The situation is not hopeless 

for the resourceful person. 

A. Pool resources—either books 
or money. 

B. County collections for rural 
schools. 

C. Loans and interloans. 

a. Illinois State Library 
loans to schools and to 
county superintendents. 
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b. Public library loans to 
schools. 

D. Contracts between schools 
and adequate libraries. 

E. Bookmobile and other serv- 
ices from the State Library, 
if within a demonstration 
area. 


REFERENCES 


Standards 


A Handbook for City Elementary 
Schools (Schools with three or more 
teachers). Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, August, 1945. 


A Handbook for Rural Elementary 
Schools. Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. August, 1945. 

The Recognition and Accrediting of 
Illincis Secondary Schools. University 
of Illinois, October, 1940. 
Supplementary Bulletin 
for School Year 1945-46. University of 
Illinois. 

School Libraries Today and Tomorrow; 
Functions and Standards. American Li- 
brary Association, 1944. 
Douglas—Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 
American Library Association, 1941. 
Fargo—The Library in the School, 3d 
ed. American Library Association, 1939. 





Basic Lists 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. American Library Association, 
1943. 

Children’s Catalog, 6th ed. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1941. 

Supplements H. W. Wil- 
son (annual, cumulative). 

A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1942. 

Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, 4th ed. H. W. Wilson, 1942. 
Supplements H. W. Wil- 
son (semi-annual, cumulative). 














PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“Effective Elementary Library Serv- 
ice,” by Lera Z. Burgess, Principal, 
McCall School, Canton, will be printed 
in a future issue of ILLINoIS LIBRARIES. 

“Teacher-librarians with Less Than 
Six Hours Training Can Give Effective 
Library Service,” by Mr. R. Edmund- 
son. 

“The Public Librarian’s Service to 
Elementary and High School Teach- 
ing,” by Mrs. Mildred M. Karl. 
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PROGRAM 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


Lyons TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
October 19, 1945, LaGrange, Illinois 


Theme: 
Co-ordinator: 


“The School Library as a Teaching Agency” 
Miss Myrtle Ellis, Librarian, York Community High School, 


Elmhurst, Illinois 


9:45-10:15— 
Registration and Exhibits. 
10:15-10: 20— 

Greetings from Mr. G. S. Olsen, Superin- 
tendent, Lyons Township High School 
— Junior College, LaGrange, Illi- 
nois. 


10: 20-11: 00— 
“School Library Standards.” 
Miss Frances Henne, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


11:00-12:00— 

Panel Discussion: “The School Library 
as a Teaching Agency.” 

Chairman, Miss Alice Lohrer, Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Members: Miss Mildred Winslow, Li- 
brarian, Cossitt School, LaGrange; 
Mrs. Mary P. Endres, Acting Superin- 
tendent, McHenry County Schools, 
Woodstock, Illinois; Miss Maysel 
Baker, Librarian, LaSalle-Peru Town- 
High School and Junior College, La- 
Salle, Illinois; Miss Harriett Goodall, 
Children’s Librarian, Hinsdale Public 
Library, Hinsdale, Illinois; Miss Ida 
F. Wright, Extension Division, Illi- 


nois State Library, Springfield; Mr. 

Frank E. O’Neal, Office of Public In- 

struction. 

12:00-1:00— 

Section Meetings*: 

Elementary Librarians’ Clearing 
House—Chairman, Miss Gertrude 
W. Morse, Head of Children’s De- 
partment, Evanston Public Library, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

High School Librarians’ Clearing 
House—Chairman, Miss Virginia 
Brown, Librarian, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, Illincis. 

1:00-2:15— 

Lunch. 

2:15-3:00— 

“The Library and the Reading Program 
of the School.” Miss Jean Evers, Li- 
brarian, Amundsen High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


3:00-3:45— 
“The Public Librarian Looks at the 
School Library.” Mrs. Adele H. 


Maze, Librarian, South Branch, Oak 
Park Public Library, Oak Park, Illi- 
nois. 


119 See School Library Clearing House, p. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES? 
By Frances HEnNE* 


EARLIER STANDARDS 


Over a period of many years various 
groups of librarians and other educators 
have produced sets of standards for school 
libraries and have worked extensively to 
get standards adopted and put into opera- 
tion. 

Regional accrediting associations, state 
educational agencies, national associa- 
tions, special groups, and individuals 
have formulated or revised standards at 


1American Library Association. Commit- 
tees on Post-War Planning. Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People and 
Its Section, The American Association of 
School Librarians. School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow; Functions and Stand- 
ards. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1945. 

* Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 





different times. The history of the sub- 
ject in itself is both interesting and chal- 
lenging, and it is possible to trace changes 
in the objectives and functions of school 
library service by examining the different 
sets of standards that have emerged dur- 
ing the last thirty years. A considerable 
body of literature now exists about school 
library standards, and an excellent sum- 
mary of the historical development of 
standards and of the content of recent 
standards can be found in Mrs. Spain’s 
treatment of the subject.’ 


2Spain, Frances L. “The Application of 
School-Library Standards” in National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education. Forty- 
second Yearbook. Part II. 
General Education. Chicago: 
Education, 
pp. 269-292. 


The Library in 
Department of 
1943. 


University of Chicago, 
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Obviously all school librarians should be 
familiar with the standards for school 
libraries established by the state and by 
the region in which the librarian works. 

In addition, the school librarian should 
know in detail the standards presented 
in School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow. All librarians must work toward 
achieving the state, the regional, and the 
national standards for their own school 
libraries, and for schools in the country 
as a whole. 


RECENT A.L.A. STANDARDS 


In many ways the national A. L. A. 
standards are a landmark in the history 
of school librarianship, and they merit 
very careful study and consideration from 
librarians, teachers, school administrators, 
and all others concerned with education. 

The standards are for both elementary 
and secondary school libraries, and, unlike 
most statements of standards that we have 
had in the past, are not restricted to 
secondary schools; this in itself is no 
small contribution of the standards. The 
standards represent the work and think- 
ing of many experienced people from all 
over the country and are truly national 
in scope. 

In the introduction, written by the 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the standards 
are highly recommended, and the educa- 
tional functions of the school library are 
stressed as being of strategic importance 
in the school program. The new stand- 
ards are expressed in concise, sometimes 
too concise, terms, and consequently each 
page of the small pamphlet is packed with 
statements of fact and purpose. It is im- 
possible to discuss within a short period 
of time all of the material contained in 
the standards, and, therefore, only a few 
of the highlights have been isolated for 
discussion here. 


EMPHASIS ON EDUCATIONAL 
ASPECTS 


One of the most significant character- 
istics to note in the standards is their 
emphasis on the educational services and 
activities of the library and the functions 
of the library in the school program. 

The standards state frequently that ade- 
quate machinery (housing, equipment, 
budget, organization, etc.) is essential if 
the educational objectives of the library 
are to be achieved, and they make specific 
recommendations as to the minimum es- 
sentials required for this machinery in 
schools of different sizes; but these ele- 
ments are interpreted as being the means 
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by which the real aspects of school libra- 
rianship are put into operation—service 
to students and teachers, participation in 
the educational program of the school, 
and contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of children and young people. 

This dominant setting of the standards 
can be noted readily in the list of purposes 
of the school library, one of the best state- 
ments of objectives for school libraries 
that we have had;* it can be found, too, 
in the service of the library in the read- 
ing program of the school,’ in other guid- 
ance activities® and in curriculum 
development.* 

Any analysis of the standards for the 
machinery that is necessary to attain the 
objectives of school librarianship, shows 
clearly that the recommendations are of 
a higher order than we have had before. 
Only a few of these standards can be 
noted here, and they but briefly. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISION 
NEEDED 


The strong recommendation that every 
state should have a program of school 
library supervision with qualified per- 
sonnel in the state department of educa- 
tion is particularly worthy of notice.° 

Today less than half of the states have 
school library supervisors. The efforts of 
all librarians in the country should be di- 
rected toward bringing about the estab- 
lishment of such offices in states that do 
not have them now. This recommenda- 
tion in the standards might be called a 
national objective, and all professional or- 
ganizations of school librarians, whether 
they are in states with or without school 
library supervisors, should formulate plans 
whereby this standard could be achieved. 

State and regional planning, centraliza- 
tion of technical processes for all school 
libraries in a given region, cooperative 
measures, and the equalization of library 
facilities—all mentioned in the standards 
—also fall in this category of broader ob- 
jectives toward which all school librarians 
should work. 


HOUSING AND STAFF 


Another part of the standards that 
should receive most careful consideration 
deals with the subject of providing ade- 
quate staff for the library. Closely re- 
lated to the question of staff are the 


American Library Association. op. cit. 
pp. 9-10 
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standards for housing the library. (The 
quantitative recommendations for staff 
and for housing are presented in tabular 
form on the back of the High Lights’ 
which have been distributed to each of 
you at this meeting.) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS NOT 
FULLY ACHIEVED 


It has long been known that the ob- 
jectives of school libraries have not been 
achieved to the fullest degree possible by 
most school libraries; it is equally true 
that many school libraries have not been 
able to achieve them at all. In most in- 
stances these failures, and failures we 
must call them, have been due to limita- 
tions in the size of the staff and due to 
the lack of time that librarians have had 
for working directly with students and 
teachers. 


The standards make very specific 
quantitative statements about the size of 
staff needed for libraries in schools of 
given size. These standards at first 
glance may seem high; however, if we 
are to achieve the purposes and objectives 
that we all believe to be fundamental for 
school libraries, we can readily see that 
these standards are not too high, but a 
minimum. For example, the recommenda- 
tion that every school with an enrollment 
of 200 pupils should have a full-time li- 
brarian may be beyond the immediate 
means of many schools of this size today; 
but even so we should not abandon the 
standards, or say that they are too un- 
realistic and we cannot consider them. 
We need only to examine again the ob- 
jectives and the functions of schools and 
of school libraries to know that such a 
recommendation is educationally sound. 


For the libraries in large schools the 
standards also make very specific recom- 
mendations. A school of 3,000 pupils, for 
example, should have six full-time li- 
brarians and three full-time clerical work- 
ers. No librarian in a school of this size 
would deny the validity of a statement 
such as this, for the large school libraries 
have been particularly handicapped in 
their programs because of small staffs. 


If the standards for staff are met, the 
possibilities are innumerable in schools of 
all sizes for the librarians to provide more 
services to teachers and pupils, to carry 
on active programs of intensive reading 
guidance, to cooperate in the guidance 


1 High Lights from School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1945. See also p. 41 of 
the Standards, 
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program of the schools, to serve as the 
materials specialist in the school, and to 
participate in many other important edu- 
cational activities. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The material in the standards on 
housing the library also opens new vistas 
for school libraries of all types and sizes. 
A centralized library is recommended for 
schools having an enrollment of 200. The 
implications of these standards for ele- 
mentary schools are particularly note- 
worthy. For libraries in large schools, 
the so-called “multiple library” theory be- 
comes at long last an actual possibility. 

The standards recommend that no li- 
brary should seat more than 100 students; 
where the standards state that schools 
should provide seating space for 200 or 
300 or 400 students, they mean that there 
should be two libraries, three libraries, 
or four libraries in that particular size of 
school. 


At this point the standards contain 
some of their most exciting implications, 
and the opportunities to experiment 
here are boundless. The thought of a 
school, with an enrollment of 2,000 stu- 
dents having two centralized libraries 
with four professional librarians and two 
full-time clerical workers is indeed pro- 
vocative. Some high schools of this size 
might choose to have a library for stu- 
dents in the ninth and tenth grades and 
another library for students in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades; the librar- 
ians working with these groups would 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics of the students and with 
the curriculum. Other bases for separat- 
ing and organizing the library reading 
rooms could also be followed. 


In all cases, reading guidance, study 
guidance, and many other aspects of the 
library program would be enriched and 
would be made more realistic and mean- 
ingful than is now possible in many 
situations. 


Many other items in the standards 
merit our close attention: the recom- 
mendations for the budget for printed 
materials, rebinding, and supplies of $1.50 
per student;* the recognition of the li- 
brary as the agency to administer audio- 
visual materials in the school;’ the speci- 
fications for the collections of materials,* 
and others. 


top. cit. p. 23. 
2op.cit. pp. 2, 23-24. 
® op. cit. pp. 20-22. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN QUANTITA- 
TIVE AND QUALITATIVE 
STANDARDS 


The standards that have been discussed 
in the most detail in this paper have been 
quantitative ones. It should be repeated 
that the emphasis in the standards as a 
whole falls on standards of a qualitative 
nature and on the educational services of 
school libraries; but these qualitative as- 
pects can be best achieved when the quan- 
titative standards have been put into 
effect. 

For the first time a statement of stand- 
ards has prescribed quantitative measures 
that would make possible the implementa- 
tion of a truly vital type of school library 
service. We now know that we must try 
to bring about these changes in machinery 
if we are ever to achieve the goals of 
school librarianship. 

In planning for school libraries the 
standards should be referred to constant- 
ly; regional and state standards should 
also be consulted. Even in libraries that 
today meet the national standards the li- 
brarians should not be content with the 
perfection of their own situations, but 
should direct some effort toward helping 
librarians throughout the country to 
achieve the standards. 
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Librarians as a group should be inter- 
ested in the equalization of library oppor- 
tunity for all children and young people. 
This principle is stated clearly in the first 
chapter of the standards. Regional groups, 
such as this one, might well consider the 
possibility of surveying their own region 
to determine the extent to which chil- 
dren and young people in their region 
have access to library facilities of any 
kind, to evaluate the nature and effective- 
ness of the library service for children 
and young people in the region, to explore 
the possibilities for centralizing technical 
processes, and to formulate plans for im- 
plementing the standards. 


DEMONSTRATION LIBRARIES 


The establishment of demonstration li- 
braries that would show the values of a 
library service meeting the standards, 
should also be encouraged. A planning 
program could thus be developed by the 
group, in consultation with the authori- 
ties concerned, and in this way the op- 
portunity to bring good library service to 
all children and young people and to 
achieve the national standards becomes 
a live sort of thing and an educational 
activity of great worth. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE READING PROGRAM* 
By Miss Jean Evers 


Since it goes without saying that the 
library will play an important part in 
any reading program, be it city-wide, in- 
tramural, departmental, or merely a per- 
sonal project undertaken by an individual 
teacher, this article will concern itself 
chiefly with descriptions of various pro- 
grams and projects familiar to the writer. 

There is, however, one important point 
that should be stressed in connection 
with successful library participation, and 
that is faculty cooperation. 


FACULTY-LIBRARY COOPERATION 


You have probably all been unhappily 
surprised by groups of eager students, 
complete with reading lists and demands 
for non-available material which could 
have been available had you known of 
the assignment in advance, and while 
hastily getting together what you could, 
you have silently berated the teacher who 


* Digest of speech given Miss Jean 
Evers, Librarian, Amundsen gh School, 
Chicago, at the LaGrange Clinic. 


forgot to warn you of the onslaught. Such 
an experience is exasperating to the 
librarian, frustrating to the students, and, 
in the end, disappointing to the teacher 
as she seldom gets the results she hoped 
for. She has only herself to thank, how- 
ever, as all could have been avoided had 
she let you in on the secret of her as- 
signment. 

By all the usual means: published lists, 
displays and personal reminders, it is 
essential to keep your faculty abreast of 
what goes on in the library. It is also 
advisable to use any unusual means that 
you can devise to keep them interested, 
and cognizant of the fact that all their 
efforts will be crowned with much greater 
success if they tell you in advance what 
they are up to. ; 

The old phrase “the library is the 
heart of the school” was amplified in a 
significant fashion by some one who said 
that “the library is the heart of the school 
only when the faculty and students know 
that it is.” In other words, our calling 
it so means nothing unless we are pre 
pared to get the idea across to our patrons 
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in an unmistakable fashion. The title 
“Heart of the School” should be given, 
not from within by the librarian (of 
course she thinks it is), but from with- 
out, by the faculty and students. 

Any reading program whose objectives 
and methods of procedure are not thor- 
oughly understood by the librarian is 
foredoomed to failure, or at least to a 
weak and spiritless success compared to 
what would be possible with her coopera- 
tion. 


CHICAGO’S REMEDIAL READING 
PROGRAM 


Chicago has had recently two important 
city-wide reading programs. The first 
was the Remedial Program, carried on 
chiefly in the English classes with the in- 
coming 1B’s segregated as to need for 
reading aid, tested for specific difficulties 
and given corrective training. 

The remedial classes had special read- 
ing periods in the library. The librarian’s 
help was solicited in diagnosing their 
troubles, selecting materials for them, 
and some special projects were under- 
taken which will be described later. The 
regular library instruction given to 1B’s 
was tempered to allow for the difficulties 
of the students in these classes and care 
was taken to introduce them to the 
library in such a way as to make it in- 
viting and attractive to them. 


CHICAGO’S DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING PROGRAM 


This program continues as one phase of 
the Developmental Reading Program 
which blossomed out of the earlier 
remedial work and is much more exten- 
size and permeates every subject field and 
age level. Since the technical definition 
of developmental reading is “growth in 
ability to use and understand speech” it 
is not difficult to see how this is possible 
and how important a place the library 
holds in such a program. 

The objectives of the program were 
clearly defined and it is very plain that 
library work fits into the achievement of 
most of them: 


1. Development and refinement of 
reading techniques and skills. 
(Actual reading from library 
books. ) 

2. Development of background and vo- 
cabulary concepts. 

(Dictionary and reference work in 
library.) 

3. Development of reading interests 
and tastes. 

(Free reading and encouragement.) 
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4. Development of independence in 
reading. 

(Instruction in use of books and 
library.) 


5. Development of differentiated at- 
tack 


(Demonstrated through different 
uses made of library and text 
books.) 


One important phase of the program 
was the setting up of classroom libraries 
for the English Department. These 
libraries were sets of individual titles 
(75 to a collection) and were cataloged 
and administered by the library but 
shelved (whenever possible) in English 
laboratories where the books could be 
readily accessible to the students. When 
this was not possible the books were kept 
in the library and loaned on request to 
teachers for classroom use or classes 
came to the library where the books were 
shelved in a special section. These sets 
contained up-to-date interesting titles se- 
lected to supplement the courses of study 
and to fit the reading levels for the vari- 
ous years, and will be revised from time 
to time so that they will continue to be 
eye-catching and interest-holding collec- 
tions. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


With programs of this sort underway 
it is inevitable that the library, besides 
general participation, will be asked to 
take part in special projects, most of 
which call for considerably more time 
and effort than busy librarians can spare; 
but taking part in such things is a won- 
derful way to further the desirable 
librarian-teacher cooperation mentioned 
above, and very often it bears unexpected 
fruits. 

One of the most satisfactory projects, 
from the standpoint of rewards, ever un- 
dertaken at Amundsen was done in con- 
nection with the remedial program. Each 
student wrote a letter to the librarian 
(the letters themselves were an English 
lesson) explaining his reading difficulties 
and also his hobbies and preferences in 
books, and each letter received a personal 
written response from the librarian, sug- 
gesting definite books which she thought 
would appeal to him and solve his prob- 
lems. Then, armed with their letters, the 
students spent a period in the library lo- 
cating the books (they had already had 
preliminary library instruction) and 
reading them and examining others. 

This plan acquainted the librarian with 
the class members in a way that would 
never have been possible without it, and 
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gave the students a feeling of “belonging” 
in the library that did much to overcome 
any incipient aversions to books and 
reading. Many of the students until the 
day they graduated, would ask for special 
help in selecting their books with some 
such phrase as “You know me, the guy 
who needs big print” or “Don’t forget 
that I like lots of excitement in my read- 
ing.” 

Wasn’t it a lot of trouble to answer all 
the letters? I'll say it was, but the re- 
sults more than made up for the trouble 
and it’s much to be regretted that war- 
time help shortages have ruled out all 
such elaborate projects for a while. 

Another scheme which caused the 
librarian some bad moments in contem- 
plation was an extensive schedule which 
gave every English class a period in the 
library, all concentrated into a rather 
short length of time. However, the teach- 
ers, not the librarian, were responsible 
for the use made of the period and the 
variation in their methods and assign- 
ments made an interesting study in itself. 
Some used the time merely as a free 
reading period while others had mimeo- 
graphed lesson sheets which called for 
use of reference books, card catalog or 
Readers’ Guide. 


LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT PROJECT 


Long before the Developmental Read- 
ing Program was inaugurated the Lan- 
guage Department at Amundsen had in 
operation a program of their own which 
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fitted in admirably with the develop- 
mental objectives. 

They required book reports from each 
student, on books relating to any country 
where the language being studied was 
spoken, and an accurate record was kept 
which made it impossible for a student 
to report again on any book which he had 
used in a previous semester. Thus the 
students developed wide reading inter- 
ests and picked up much new information 
regarding the history, customs, geography 
or people of other lands. 

For the advanced classes, one report on 
a book written in the foreign language 
was required as well, and as the library 
had only a small and inadequate collec- 
tion of books in Spanish, when that lan- 
guage leaped to popularity, the Language 
Department decided to take steps to re- 
plenish the collection. One of the teachers 
inspired the students by offering to con- 
tribute the money he had previously spent 
on cigarettes (he had just given up 
smoking) and the students responded 
nobly. , A considerable sum was collected 
and the new, well illustrated, attractively 
covered Spanish books now help to make 
book reports pleasantly painless. 

It is probably too much to hope that 
every school could have many teachers 
equally interested in the welfare of the 
students and the library, but at least it’s 
encouraging to know that one exists. It 
should give librarians something to aim 
for in the line of the faculty cooperation, 
which is so essential to the success of any 
reading program. 


PANEL DISCUSSION :— 
“THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A TEACHING AGENCY” 
AuicE Lonrer, Leader* 


The six panel members of Miss Lohrer’s 
group expressed their belief in the school 
library as a vital agency in education and 
from their experience gave evidence that 
library service, whether it is from an in- 
dependent school library or extended 
service from another type of library, is a 
functioning factor in the school program. 

Mrs. Mary Endres, representing the 
rural group, showed how the six rural 
school community libraries of McHenry 
County provide materials for the needs 
of its teachers and students. Through 
cooperative means this county provides 
for an enrichment of its school program 
that would not be possible through indi- 
vidual libraries. The community libraries 
supplement but do not supplant school- 


* See program for list of panel members. 


room libraries. Each year the districts 
purchase books to be used as laboratory 
material or teaching aids for their own 
schools in addition to the loans from 
their community libraries. 


While Mrs. Endres did not submit the 
McHenry County plan as the complete 
answer to every county’s problem it does 
give one good example of a functioning 
school library program. 


Miss Goodall, children’s librarian at 
Hinsdale Public Library, provided a sec- 
ond example of extended service to ele- 
mentary children. In this instance the 
children’s department supplements the 
school library program through book serv- 
ice to schools and individual students and 
the children’s librarian gives personal 
service through visits to schools. 
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Miss Winslow, an elementary school li- 
brarian, particularly emphasized the op- 
portunity of the elementary library in 
training the child to look upon the library 
—school or public—as a laboratory for 
his use. The elementary library has un- 
told possibilities, provided it can enlist 
the interest and cooperation of the teach- 
ers of the school. 

That the State recognizes the school 
library as a teaching agency was shown 
by Mr. O’Neal of the Supervisory Depart- 
ment of the Office of Public Instruction. 
Because they believe that the library is 
“the heart” of any school, rural or urban, 
elementary or secondary, his department 
in its visits, spends more time on the 
library than on any other single factor 
of the school. Emphasis is placed on 
use, 

Miss Wright of the Extension Service, 
Illinois State Library, explained that the 
State Library stands ready to help the 
schools help themselves in two ways: 
first, as a supplementary source of ma- 
terials—books, pamphlets and visual aids; 
second, through its consultant service 
which is given both through correspond- 
ence and through visits to schools. 

Miss Baker spoke from the viewpoint 
of the high school library and reminded 
the audience that besides providing ma- 
terials and training the students to use 
it, the school library can perform the 
more important and far-reaching service 
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of teaching students the right use of free- 
dom. 

Every speaker, in one way or another, 
emphasized that a library becomes a 
teaching agency through the effectiveness 
of its service to its students. 


During the discussion period some of 
the ramifications of the subjects were 
considered. One was the children’s or 
young peoples’ role in the library pro- 
gram. It was agreed that the library 
means more to students who participate 
in the selection of books as well as their 
use. Reading guidance, teaching the use 
of the library and citizenship were briefly 
discussed. 

Miss Lohrer summarized the discussion 
saying that the library should try to 
serve as a vital agency in carrying out 
the objectives of educational program by 
giving stimulus to reading, training in 
the use of materials and extending service 
to all areas so that children may learn to 
use books in solving the problems of ad- 
vanced education and of life. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“The Public Librarian Looks at the 
School Library,” by Mrs. Adele H. 
Maze, Librarian, South Branch, Oak 
Park Public Library, Oak Park. 











PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC* 


Marion Township High School, 
Marion, Illinois, November 19, 1945 


Theme: 


9:30-10:00— 
Registration and Individual Counseling.* 
10: 00-10: 10— 

Opening of Meeting—Loren Allen, Co- 

ordinator.} 
16:10-10: 40— 

Classroom - Library Cooperation — Mr. 
Fred Shappard, Principal, Marion 
Township High School. 

10: 40-11:30— 

“The School Library As a Teaching 

Agency”—Miss Vera Goesling, Li- 


*If any one desires to consult any of the 
speakers or the Field Visitor, School Libra- 
ries on any individual problem, he may do so 
at the 9:30 or noon period. 

5 rem, Johnson City Township High 
chool. 


“The School Library as a Teaching Agency” 


brarian, Township High School, Cen- 
tralia. 


11:30-1:00— 
NOON INTERMISSION. 


1:00-1:30— 

Exhibits (This period will be spent in 
seeing the exhibits of books and other 
materials that will be on display). 

1:30-2:00— 

“The Public Library’s Contribution to 
the Teaching Program of the School” 
—Miss Dorothy Hiatt, Field Visitor, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

2:00-2:30— 

“What Services May Schools Receive 
from the Illinois State Library?”’— 
Miss Helene H. Rogers, Assistant 
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State Librarian, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield. 
2:30-3:30— 

School Library Clearing House (This 
period will be given to the considera- 
tion of questions which have been 
sent in, and to those that are asked 
from the floor. If necessary, there 
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may be separate sections for high 
school and elementary groups). 





PAPERS FROM THIS CLINIC ARE 
NOT AVAILABLE. 











PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


Richland County Court House 
Convention Hall 
Olney, Illinois, November 5, 1945 


9:30-10:00— 
Registration—Court House Lobby. 


9:30-10:00— 
Counseling Service: 

Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, Ill. State Library, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Alma Lundeen, Field Visitor, School 
Libraries, Ill. State Library, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Louise Anthony, Librarian, Commu- 
nity H. S., Dupo, II. 

Harriet Love, Children’s Librarian, 
EITC Training School, Charleston, 
Ill. 

Vera Goessling, Librarian, Twp. H. S. 
and Junior College, Centralia, Ill. 

Theme—“The Library as a Teaching 
Agency.” 


10:00 A. Mi— 
Introductory Remarks—Vera Goessling. 


10:15 A. M— 
The School Library and Community 
Service—Louise Anthony. 


10:50 A. M.— 
Sectional Meetings: 


A. Library Planning*—J. A. Mann, 
Superintendent, Shelbyville, Ili- 
nois. 

(This meeting should be of 
special interest to those planning 
new libraries.) 





B. School Library Clearing House: 
Panel Discussion.} 
Leader—Irene Moore, Librarian, 
Twp. H. S., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


* See p. 78. 
us See School Library Clearing House, p. 


q 
An “information please” period, 
conducted for teacher-librarians, 
librarians, and all others inter- 
ested. 


C. What Constitutes a Good Elemen- 
tary Reading Program? Harriet 
Love. 

(Teachers, county superintend- 
ents, assistant county superin- 
tendents and _ administrators 
should find this meeting inspira- 
tional, as well as informational.) 


12:00 Noon— 
Luncheon. 


1:20 PM— 
What Services Does Our State Library 
Give to Schools? Helene H. Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, I1l. 


1:50 P. M— 
Round Table Discussion: The Library 
as a Teaching Agency. 


A. The New Elementary School Cur- 
riculum and the School Library— 
R. M. Ring, Assistant to State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 


B. How Can Schools Make the Great- 
est Possible Use of the Public 
Library? Emma Bergmann, Li- 
brarian, Olney Carnegie Public 
Library, Olney, Ill. 


C. How Can the Public Library 
Serve as a Teaching Agency for 
the Schools? Myrtle _ Bass, 
Teacher, Elementary Schools, 


Olney, Ill; Phyllis Hood, 
Teacher, Twp. H. S., Olney, II. 
3:00 P. M— 


Adjournment. 
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A SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVES THE COMMUNITY 


Louise ANTHONY* 


Community library service on the part 
of a schogl library comes about very na- 
turally. All school libraries give it to a 
certain extent. The school librarian 
realizes how more than often the books 
which the students take home are read 
by the parents. Sometimes Tom asks to 
have Long were the nights renewed be- 
cause “Dad hasn’t finished it.” That of 
course is a definite indication that the 
family is sharing the books with the 
student. 

The other day Lois asked me for The 
razor’s edge. Since I was familiar with 
her reading interests and abilities I said 
“That isn’t in, but here is one that I 
think that you might like better. How 
about Mary Bray fashion designer?” 

“Oh it isn’t for me. It’s for my sister- 
in-law.” Thereupon I lost no time in find- 
ing out what books her sister-in-law had 
enjoyed reading. Then we found a sub- 
stitute. Several days later Lois came in 
for another book. All librarians know 
the relief that they feel when a new 
client has been satisfied with a book. 

However, deciding that the school li- 
brary shall consciously extend its services 
to the community necessitates some addi- 
tional thought on the part of the librarian. 
It is customary that a school library re- 
gard as its particular sphere of activity 
that of giving service to the school clien- 
tele. However, when the school library is 
the only library to give that service, then 
it should not be too much of an under- 
taking. Always in thinking of our plan 
at Dupo, I am aware of how much more 
we could do, and how little effort our 
present extension of services requires on 
my part. 

The idea began six years ago when I 
came to Dupo for my first interview re- 
garding the position. At that time the 
principal and I discussed the feasibility 
of extending the library facilities of the 
school to the community and the school 
district. The Board of Education through 
the years has been increasingly interested 
in any idea which would give the com- 
munity the awareness of the school’s in- 
terest in giving service. To say that this 
is part of the school’s public relations 
program is perhaps too ambitious an ex- 
planation, but it is an effort to give the 
people of the school district a chance to 
read more books. 

We are happily situated for such a 


* Librarian, Community High School, Dupo. 


project, in that Dupo is in the industrial 
area south of St. Louis with no other 
library facilities except those of metro- 
politan St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

At first not much could be done because 
our central school library was being or- 
ganized from a group of classroom libra- 
ries. We did not have enough books to 
meet any demand other than that of the 
students and faculty. As the book collec- 
tion increased due to a generous book 
budget, we began to think of an extension 
of service. To be sure that we would 
have enough books we enlisted the aid of 
the Extension Service of the Illinois State 
Library. Through the cooperation of Miss 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, and 
Miss Ryan, Chief of Extension Service, 
we have borrowed yearly three hundred 
books for periods of three to six months. 

Gradually the plan has evolved so that 
we now have three branch collections: 
two in grade schools, the third in a gro- 
cery store in the north end of the school 
district. The East Carondelet Grade 
School for five years has borrowed books 
from us. To them we send books of ele- 
mentary grade level. Some are for 
recreational reading; others are to sup 
plement their text books. The principal 
says that he depends solely on our library 
to furnish books for the boys and girls in 
the older grades. 

The other grade school to which we 
send a book collection is the Dupo Grade 
School. It is a collection similar to that 
which we send to East Carondelet. 

The third book collection goes to a 
grocery store in the north end of the 
school district. This collection remains 
active throughout the year. This particu- 
lar store is one of the busiest places in 
that part of the district. For that reason 
we asked the proprietor if we might try 
the experiment of placing our books 
there. When he agreed we placed our 
book shelves next to the postal substation. 
The clerk checks out books at the same 
window where she sells postage stamps. 

In addition to these deposit collections 
some adults come to the school library in 
Dupo. There are a number of regular 
adult users. They come and go at any 
time during the school day. However, 
many of our adult readers depend on 
their children and the neighbor’s children 
to bring their books to them. In these 
cases I am frequently asked to select a 
book for “Mother and Dad.” 

During the summer books are left on 
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the shelves in the school office. The sec- 
retary checks out books to students and 
adults who wish to read. 

Perhaps the question may arise regard- 
ing publicity. In the beginning the plan 
was announced in the school paper. Since 
then publicity has been through the read- 
ers themselves. The Woman’s Club and 
the church organizations have helped 
publicize the service. When the librarian 
is asked to give a book review for a local 
organization, frequently the meeting is 
held in the school library and the invita- 
tion to take along a book finds a definite 
response. 


Next week another book collection is 
to be sent out to another grade school 
where the teacher reports that there have 
been no new books except textbooks 
since 1935. These books which we send 
will be chiefly for recreational reading. 
The arrangements were made by tele 
phone. The teacher had been told by 
another teacher that our school library 
“sent out books” to schools in the district. 
There is no red tape to securing the 
books—no book contract to sign. In the 
case of the individual reader he merely 
signs the book card. In the case of a 
school the books are sent on request of 
a teacher or principal. 


If school librarians are wondering if 
the librarian’s day is not already filled 
with service to school and faculty, it can 
be said that the librarian’s part comes 
chiefly at the beginning in the selection 
of books for each collection. These are 
sent out on the school bus or in town 
students take them to the Dupo Grade 
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School. If particular books are wanted 
for programs, these can be requested by 
telephone. Then they are sent by the 
school bus or by messenger as the case 
may be. 

When the books are changed, one load 
goes out and the other books~are picked 
up and brought in. A few days ago the 
principal at East Carondelet told me that 
his students were ready for a change. 
Other books will be sent to them this 
week. * 

When the books reach their destination 
they are taken care of by upper grade 
students or in the grocery store one of 
the clerks checks them out to the cus- 
tomer. The circulation routines are 
very simple. The book card is signed 
with the reader’s name and the date due 
slip is stamped. 

To maintain these collections the School 
Board appropriates an amount each year 
in addition to the regular book budget. 
The State Library continues to send 
books to augment our own collection. 
This is particularly needed with regard 
to picture books and those of lower ele- 
mentary grade level. There is no charge 
to the borrowers. It comes under the 
plan of library service to the school dis- 
trict. 

We perhaps have not scratched the sur- 
face of what this extension of services 
might become, but it is the working out 
of a philosophy of library service which 
is shared by a cooperative School Board, 
an understanding principal and the school 
librarian. 


HOW CAN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVE AS A TEACHING 
AGENCY FOR THE SCHOOLS? 


By Myrrtte Bass* 


It seems strange that I should be asked 
to say something about the public library 
as a teaching agency. Especially is this 
true when I am in the presence of those 
who know so much about the library and 
I know so little. I may not make myself 
clear, but at least I mean well. Most of 
my ideas are in the form of questions. 
The questions may not be practical or 
worth while, yet I wonder if some of 
these ideas might help (if they are worth 
trying) to make the public library a 
better teaching agency in the schools. 


ee Elementary Schools, Olney, IIli- 
nois. 


INFLUENCE OF BOOKS 


First, may I read a quotation? In De- 
cember 1943, Edgar Mowrer, author and 
foreign correspondent, said, “It is the 
gospel truth that books could have pre- 
vented this war. . . Whether we get 
a foolish peace or a peace of discernment 
will result largely from the kind of books 
people read between now and the day the 
peace congress gets going.” In what 
measure then have the public library and 
the public school failed? 

Now for some of the questions: Should 
the librarian at the public library love 
children and try to understand their in- 
terests? If the librarian has been a 
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teacher or had at least some teacher’s 
training, would she be a better librarian? 
Is there close enough cooperation be- 
tween the librarian at the public library 
and the county superintendent of schools, 
the city superintendent, the principals, 
and teachers? Could this group hold a 
meeting, sty at least once a year, and 
discuss problems of common interest? 


READING GUIDANCE 


We have all heard the expression “chil- 
dren are people.” Parents are also 
people and the cooperation of parents is 
a very, very important item in any read- 
ing program. Could a plan be worked 
out where parents are invited and urged 
to visit the public library? Could a cer- 
tain evening each month be used by the 
librarian in giving helpful suggestions to 
parents which would aid them in guiding 
their children in the right kind of read- 
ing? I believe a love of reading is often 
acquired before the child ever starts to 
school. If this is true, should the public 
library have a good supply of pre-school 
books, as well as books for older chil- 
dren? Would it be well to encourage 
parents to come to the library with the 
younger children? This might help to 
form the library habit. 

Children love to hear a good story. 
Could there be a story hour for the 
younger children? Shouldn’t this story 
hour be in charge of someone trained in 
the art of story telling? Could there be 
vacation_ reading clubs for the older chil- 
dren? 

Will the public library be a_ better 
teaching agency for the schools if the 
right kind of people are on the board? 
Is there someone on the board who is 
especially interested in what children 
read? Has this member had at least some 
training or guidance in a reading pro- 
gram for children? Would it be worth- 
while to have a member on the board who 
could and would cooperate with the 
owner or manager of the movie theatre 
and urge him to bring to the theatre 
some of the very best pictures based on 
children’s books? 

What about the school libraries? Would 
it be well for the librarian at the public 
library to take an interest in helping 
teachers start a school library? 

Could some plan be worked out at the 
public library to make non-fiction more 
interesting and helpful to the child? How 
about such a start during “Book Week?” 
Or could a genuine interest be credited 
for non-fiction during vacation? 

Most children are going to read some- 
thing. Many times a child will read what- 
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ever is in his way; then would it be well 
for parents and librarians to leave many 
good books in the way of the child? 
After all, poisoned food is not left in the 
child’s way. Why then leave undesirable 
books and magazines? Is not food for the 
mind as important as food for the physi- 
cal body? As we know, “Man does not 
live by bread alone.” If the child is 
allowed to choose his own books, would 
it do away with that tailor-made list of 
books which some schools require pupils 
to read? 

Would the public library be a better 
teaching agency for the schools if it pro- 
vided for parents lists of books which 
would be helpful in guiding their chil- 
dren along the right paths of reading? 
Perhaps most libraries are ready to do 
this; but do parents who need this help 
most know that the library can and will 
help them? Could the library provide 
book lists for parents and teachers for 
certain age groups? Children often ask 
teachers to recommend a book for some 
adult relative or friend. Could the li- 
brary supply children with book lists 
which would really be of interest to these 
adults? What a help it would be for 
Christmas and birthday gifts. Of course, 
only the best books should be listed, 
and again the child has the chance to 
choose. These lists to be most helpful 
might include: the title, author’s name, 
copyright date, publisher, address and 
price. There could also be a few brief 
remarks about each book. 


GUIDANCE IN SELECTING 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Could the library put on a program 
to help more parents and children under- 
stand how important it is to read the 
right kind of magazines? Of course, the 
library will furnish the magazine for 
both the child and his parents, but it 
takes a long time for a few copies to 
circulate to all who wish to read them. 
Wouldn’t the library be a better teaching 
agency if it could in some way help both 
parents and the children to want the very 
best magazines—want them so much that 
that would subscribe for them? It is just 
as important for the child to subscribe 
for a good magazine as for a parent to 
subscribe for a magazine. Yes, many 
times the child’s magazine may do far 
more good than a magazine for the 
parent. Ownership does something for 
the child, the same as for the adult. Then 
why couldn’t publishers of children’s 
magazines furnish the library with a list 
of magazines and the prices? These lists 
could be given to the children or the 
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parents. Would that help to do away 
with undesirable magazines which chil- 
dren read, just because they are cheaper 
or easier to get? I know from experience 
in our own school many parents are 
eager to subscribe for the best magazines 
they can get for their children. Many 
parents, however, had never thought 
about a magazine for the children until 
some teacher or librarian suggested it. 
Here then the library can do much for 
the reading program of the schools. 
Could the library cooperate with the 
public school and bring an author or an 
illustrator or an author-illustrator of 
children’s books to the city? If such a 
visit could influence only one person and 
inspire that person to write or illustrate 
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books for children, it would be worth- 
while. 

The public library can be a teaching 
agency if there is active cooperation with 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the county superintendents of 
schools, city superintendents, principals, 
city teachers, rural teachers ard parents. 
In short, wise cooperation between the 
people (the public) and the library will 
surely help much in making the peace 
of our country the kind which we have 
hoped and fought for. The library must 
let parents and teachers know that it 
stands ready to help them. Parents and 
teachers must in turn go to the library 
with their problems. The library is only 
one-half the picture; the public is the 
other half. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A TEACHING AGENCY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
By Puytuis Hoop* 


Until a few years ago, I had not real- 
ized the benefits to be derived from using 
the public library as a teaching agency. 
I felt, as many teachers do, that as long 
as the school library provided adequate 
help there should be no necessity for 
going elsewhere for material. Then one 
day a little freshman girl stopped after 
class to ask me about a book she wished 
to check out of our school library. She 
had been unable to get it and asked me to 
help her. When I suggested she try the 
city library, she stammered, “Oh, no. I 
wouldn’t know how to act over there.” 
The next day I took my classes to the 
city library. From that day, I have used 
it extensively as a teaching aid. 


TAKING PUPILS TO THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Through that student’s remark that she 
wouldn’t know how to act in a public 
library, I began to realize the narrow 
limits of the worlds of some of my stu- 
dents. For many of them, the home, the 
school, the moving picture show and per- 
haps the church: constituted a world. 
After they became familiar with the 
routine of the larger library, they seemed 
to develop initiative and a pride in 
“knowing their way about.” For seniors, 
this knowledge prepared the way for ad- 
justments in a larger institution the fol- 
lowing year. For those who do not enter 
college, the public library may provide 
the only contact with culture the indi- 
vidual will have. 


*Teacher of English and Speech, Olney 
Township High School. 


Through stimulating students’ interest 
in all forms of literature taught in the 
high school classroom, the public library 
may be a useful agency. Close co-opera- 
tion between teachers and librarian is 
necessary. Many high school teachers, 
due to the pressure of other duties, feel 
that they cannot be as well informed on 
current literature as they would like to 
be. 


BRINGING THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
TO THE SCHOOL 


The public librarian might make oc- 
casional classroom visits, giving book 
reviews. At this time she might make 
suggestions to students for improving 
their own book reports given in class. 
Also on these visits, she might explain 
various types of contests sponsored by the 
city library. For example, during the 
study of poetry in English classes, the 
public librarian might offer to post the 
best poems written by students. These 
contributions, attractively displayed on 
the library bulletin board, might be voted 
upon by patrons. This should attract 
other high school students and perhaps 
parents, who otherwise were not in the 
habit of visiting the library. This same 
idea might be worked out in the study of 
the essay or any other literary form. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN TEACHER 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 


Too often a teacher fails to reach a stu- 
dent because she does not know his back- 
ground and his interests. This is par- 
ticularly true in English courses in which 
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the student is required to write on sub- 
jects which have no interest for him. 
Through conferences and questionnaires 
the teacher might learn these details and 
keep them on file. This information, sent 
to the public librarian, would then serve 
as a guide in the selection of material for 
the student who goes there for help. This 
information might also serve as a guide 
for the teacher and the librarian in com- 
piling a summer reading list, kept at the 
public library. 

Usually the teacher of speech is on the 
alert for ways in which the class may 
receive practical experience outside the 
classroom. The public library offers a 
solution in Saturday morning story hours. 
This same method might be used with 
poetry, book reviews and other literary 
forms used in speech work. 

The following questions are a check for 
any high school teacher who wishes to 
use the public library as a _ teaching 
agency: 

1. Have you spent an hour in the pub- 

lic library this past month? 

2. Are you acquainted with the libra- 

rian? 
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3. Do you know which pupils have 
library cards? 

4. Do you give students an opportunity 
in class to discuss their reading? 

5. Have you recommended to students 
certain books they may check out 
at the public library? 

6. Have your pupils been taught to 
use card catalogue and Reader’s 

Guide? 


These are just a few suggestions which 
can, if put into effect, benefit the school, 
increase the service of the library and 
develop pupil interest in school subjects. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“The New Elementary School Cur- 
riculum and the School Library,” by 
R. M. Ring, Assistant to the Super- 
intendent, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; “How Can Schools Make 
the Greatest Possible Use of the Public 
Library?” by Emma Bergmann, Libra- 
rian, Olney Carnegie Public Library, 
Olney. 











PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


Room 434, Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 
Friday, November 16, 1945 


9:00—Open house at all Quincy libraries. 
Free Public Library at 4th and 
Maine Streets, Miss Sarah Mo- 
loney, Librarian; Quincy Junior 
High School Library at 12th and 
Maine Streets, Miss Elizabeth 
Kuhlo, Librarian; Senior High 
School Library at 14th and Maine 
Streets, Miss Ruth Holum, Libra- 
rian; Notre Dame Academy Li- 
brary at 6th and Vermont Streets, 
Sister Vivian, Librarian; Chad- 
dock Boys School at 24th and 
Madison Park, Miss Mary Wil- 
liamson, Librarian; Quincy Col- 
lege Library at 1831 College, Fr. 
Crispin Welbes, Librarian. 


10:00—Address of Welcome, Dr. R. 0. 
Evans, Superintendent of Schools, 
Quincy. 

10:00—Panel: Teachers and the school 
library, R. S. Brackman, Princi- 


pal, Quincy, High School; J. W. 
Keys, Instructor in History, 


119 See School Library Clearing House, p. 


Quincy, High School; Miss Ger- 
trude Damrow, Librarian, Camp 
Point High School. 


10:45—Address: What the public library 
can do to assist the school library. 
Miss Sarah Moloney, Librarian, 
Quincy Public Library. 


11:30—Adjournment. 


1:30—Discussion: The high school 
library as a service center. Short 
speeches by high school students. 


1:45—Address: The high sehool library 
as a teaching agency. Miss Marie 


Hostteter, specialist in school, 
library administration. 

Address: The school library 
and the thinking process. Robert 


O. Evans, Superintendent of 
Schools, Quincy. 


2:30—Clearing house for questions previ- 
ously submitted and for questions 
from the floor.* 


3:15—Adjournment. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PANEL: TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DIGEST OF MR. BRACHMAN’S 
DISCUSSION 


Whether it is an individual room or a 
study-hall set-up the library should be 
the most attractive room in the school. 
Students should like to go there for as- 
signments and for recreational reading. 

There needs to be re-emphasis on help- 
ing students to use the library. There 
should be a growth in use from first 
grade on. In high school freshman stu- 
dents might be given specific page assign- 
ments to help them in using the library; 
in the sophomore year, they might be told 
what books to use; in the junior and 
senior years they might be expected to 
find their own materials after the assign- 
ment is made. 

Teachers should be encouraged to use 
the library. They should also participate 
in book selection, but the librarian should 
have the final decision. In the fall the 
librarian should remind the teachers of 
what they ordered in the spring. 


DIGEST OF MR. KEYE’S DISCUSSION 


As a teacher of social science I have a 
varied program and use the library a 
great deal. From the standpoint of op- 
portunity the library is one of the most 
important rooms in the school. 

It extends the student’s knowledge of 
the subject. (The textbook is only the 
framework.) 

It broadens knowledge. 

It provides varying assignments and 
fits individual differences. 

It aids in dealing with problem chil- 
dren. Usually some point of approach 
can be made through the library. 

No textbook is adequate for social and 
economic problems. 

The library provides current materials. 
(Plan the work with the librarian before- 
hand.) 

It provides educational guidance to in- 
dividual students. This is one of the most 
important functions of the library. 

The importance of the library does not 
depend upon the number of its books but 
upon the use that is made of them. 


TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By GertrupE Damrow* 


I have been wondering just what I 
might be able to say about the relation- 
ship of the teacher and the librarian and 
how the one can help the other to make 
the library function most effectively. 
Since I am primarily a classroom teacher 
myself and devote only a portion of the 
day to the duties of a rather small school 
library chiefly as an _ extra-curricular 
activity, I can certainly realize how im- 
portant it is to have the full cooperation 
and good will of the other members of 
the faculty to make the library a vital 
factor in our school system. Those teach- 
ers who constantly depend upon the 
library for supplementary material for 
their classes and are wide awake for any 
additional material in their special fields 
that may come into the library are cer- 
tainly going to keep pupil interest at a 
higher peak than those teachers who use 
the library only occasionally. 

It is true that not all teachers have the 
same appreciation of the service that the 
library can render. There are always 
some who are not library-minded and 
either do not use the library at all or do 


* Teacher-librarian, Camp Point High 
School, Camp Point, Illinois. 


not use it correctly. Sometimes their 
schedules are so full that the library and 
its implications for service are crowded 
out of the picture completely. They 
neither use the library nor stimulate stu- 
dent use. Sometimes I wonder if they 
may not regard the library as one of my 
sophomore boys recently did. This fall 
in my sophomore English class during 
the first week of school we spent some 
time discussing “Conduct and Attitudes.” 
Among the things we talked about were: 
conduct in the study hall, in the class- 
room, in the corridors, on the school 
grounds, on the school buses, and also 
conduct in the library. At the conclusion 
of these discussions I asked each one to 
write a short article on one of the above 
named‘topics. This particular boy wrote 
wery eloquently on “Conduct in the 
Library” concluding his paper with this 
sentence: We must handle the books very 
carefully, and we must not mark on the 
tables or other pieces of furniture, for the 
library is an expensive luxury. It took a 
little time before I was really able to 
convince him that the library was 
definitely not a luxury, but a necessity, 
and that without it our school system 
would be badly crippled. Then I began 
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to wonder. Do we not find many teachers 
who have this same attitude toward the 
school library and think of it as a luxury, 
maintained merely to furnish recrea- 
tional reading for the pupils or to foster 
the pet hobbies of certain literary-minded 
members of the faculty? 

These teachers often lack interest in 
the library largely because they are 
neither fully acquainted with it nor have 
they discovered what materials it has to 
offer them for their class work. They 
should at first become acquainted with 
the service the library can render and 
the material the library has for their own 
field. There must be close cooperation 
between the teachers and librarian for 
the library to fulfill its mission. The 
library may have the finest resources 
available, but without teacher-interest the 
librarian can accomplish little. But by 
supplementing each other and working 
together, teachers and librarian can ac- 
complish what neither can do alone. 


TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW 
MATERIALS 


As I mentioned above, it is essential 
that teachers know what materials are 
in the library in their particular fields. 
They must know what books are avail- 
able and where they are located; what 
bound periodicals contain material re- 
lating to their subjects; what pertinent 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures are in 
the files; and what reference books will 
be helpful. 

Now, the question naturally arises, 
“How can these teachers be encouraged 
to avail themselves of these advantages?” 
Perhaps the librarian and these _ indi- 
vidual teachers can confer informally 
about the topic to be presented to the 
class, the teacher explaining how she 
wishes to develop it and what outcomes 
she desires. The librarian then may in- 
dicate what materials she knows are at 
hand. She may also agree to see what 
she can do to locate or provide materials 
not immediately available. Often the 
teacher herself may be called upon to 
submit lists of new books to be ordered 
that will be helpful for her department. 

In some schools classes are held within 
the library and are scheduled in advance, 
the teacher consulting with the librarian 
before-hand to determine the amount of 
material available on the assignment. It 
is difficult to get this material in time for 
class use if the problem has not been dis- 
cussed in advance. Especially is this 
true today when information on so many 
current topics is available only in news- 
paper, magazine, and pamphlet form. The 
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librarian also has time to check the 
Vertical File Service Catalog, The Read- 
er’s Guide, and other lists, to order 
pamphlets or to assemble magazines when 
necessary. All books and pamphlets are 
then placed on reserve to be checked out 
for only one period or over night so that 
they will be available for the entire class 
during the day. Exhibits pertaining to 
the subject might also be arranged in 
advance for the bulletin board. 

During such periods time can be taken 
to explain the use of a particular refer- 
ence book at the psychological moment. 
Another advantage of having such a class 
period in the library is that all the work 
can be carefully supervised and directed. 

Sometimes teachers hesitate to direct 
young pupils to the library because they 
feel that the students may not be able 
to help themselves in finding material 
there, and they themselves are incapable 
of helping these students, or they might 
not have the time to do so. In our school 
formal teaching of the use of the library 
is given at the beginning of the ninth 
year English course. This is done the 
first or second week of school by the 
English teacher. A part of this work is 
carried on directly in the library. Refer- 
ence books, the location of the different 
classes of books, and the use of the card 
catalog are explained. The students are 
then given practical problems in using 
them, and in a short time they have be- 
come familiar enough with the library 
that they are able to use the more com- 
mon reference tools, such as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, atlases, The World Alma- 
nac, and also the card catalog. Pupils 
do not learn fully how to use a specific 
reference tool until the actual need for it 
occurs. 

Teachers who use the library in this 
manner, use it more and more frequently, 
recommend books more freely to their 
pupils, and also make valuable sugges- 
tions. The librarian, too, benefits by a 
knowledge of the various classroom ac- 
tivities, thus becoming better able to 
select books to enrich the curriculum. 
For her there is real satisfaction in the 
knowledge that close correlation exists 
between classroom and the library, and 
that a fuller, more intelligent use is being 
made of the library to the benefit of the 
pupil. 

In closing let me remind you that 
motivation for learning comes from the 
teacher, not from the library, although 
the library can give all possible aid. 
What the teacher expects guides what the 
pupil does. If the teacher uses the library 
herself and expects the student to do so, 
the library will be used. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY CAN DO TO ASSIST THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Sarau S. Motony* 


When the local committee discussed the 
topic for this part of the program, I 
agreed the subject, What The Public Li- 
brary Can Do To Assist The School 
Library, was a good one. However, after 
it was assigned to me and I began to 
think about it with the idea of discussing 
it with you today, I found my thoughts 
kept running along somewhat different 
lines. As a result my emphasis today 
will be not on ways the public library can 
assist the school library so much as how 
the two units of service can work to- 
gether to achieve their common goal—the 
education of the individual. 


To those of you who know me this 
change in emphasis will be no surprise— 
to those of you I am meeting today it 
will not take long to learn my plea is 
always for cooperation. It is my firm be- 
lief that it is only by working together 
that we can accomplish our purpose for 
existing. 

Perhaps it may be wise if I, a worker 
in the field of public library service, state 
my understanding of the function of the 
two units of library service I am to dis- 
cuss. 


We no longer live in the onetextbook 
era—children even in kindergarten and 
the primary grades are given a variety 
of books and materials to help them 
learn. Thus library service becomes an 
essential part of such a program. 

But by the very fact the service is 
bound up with the school its influence is 
limited. The primary purpose of the 
school is instruction, to aid in developing 
good thinking and learning habits; there- 
fore, the function of the school library is 
to aid in the successful performance of 
such a task. It is a service agency fur- 
thering the school’s objective. Designed 
as such its services are limited; they end 
when the student leaves the institution. 

It is an accepted fact among educators 
that no one institution should take over 
whole areas of a child’s training. In the 
public library we find the child coming 
voluntarily and his choice of books, though 
guided to a certain extent, is free. Here 
he rubs elbows with children of all ages 
and types so that he learns to adjust him- 
self to a definitely democratic situation. 
Having been taught to read, he is given a 





* Librarian, Quincy Public Library, Quincy, 
Illinois. 





broad environment in which to grow men- 
tally and spiritually. 


VITAL TO CHILD’S TRAINING 


But the two units, the school library 
and the public library, are needed if the 
child is to develop normally—one does 
not take the place of the other, but each 
compliments and supplements the other. 
Service may begin in one and carry over 
into the other. Variations between the 
two arise mainly from curriculum needs 
required by the school and the wider 
scope of the public library. Both are 
needed for complete service to the com- 
munity. 


When books are thought of merely as 
school implements, their use is naturally 
abandoned when school days are over. 
Courses in school should be designed to 
fit students for an intelligent use of 
libraries after they have left school. 


I believe you will agree with me when 
I say the school has done a perfect job 
if its graduate realizes education is just 
beginning when he passes through the 
school door for the last time. 


Having been taught to read intelli- 
gently and to understand the use and 
need of books, it is to the public library 
he must turn for the continuing of his 
education. Unless this is so, that student 
is lost to the community as an asset and 
becomes a problem and perhaps a lia- 
bility. 

But do not think I am placing the en- 
tire responsibility for this upon the school 
and the school librarian. The public 
library and librarian share in the re 
sponsibility and should carry their full 
burden of it. 

The public library of today is a source 
of information to all active social ele- 
ments and groups. Formerly for the 
scholar only, through its doors today go 
all ages, races, and creeds. It has become 
a community institution designed to meet 
common needs and maintained by public 
funds. 

With the stress made on the importance 
and the need for adult education, the 
public library was termed The People’s 
University, but recently, in one of our 
professional periodicals, it was com- 
pared to a bank. Since that time I have 
liked to think of it as The Mental Bank 
of the community. We know from expe- 
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rience we can take from a bank only 
after we have put something in. If that 
bank is to be the source of care for us 
in our old age we must have made de- 
posits and used the bank consistently 
throughout life. 

And so it is with library service. If 
together the school and the public library 
can teach the child the value of good 
thinking and the need for intelligent and 
discriminating reading, we shall have 
demonstrated our value to the community 
and will never lack its adequate support. 

There are definite ways in which the 
two units of service can combine their 
effort to reach all students. Regardless 
of how long a school library may be kept 
open there are some students who will 
use the public library rather than the 
school library. It may be because of the 
location of their homes, their extra- 
curricular activities, or perhaps a distaste 
for the school library growing out of the 
feeling of compulsion due to its connec- 
tion with the school; but for whatever 
reason, some youngsters will come to the 
public library. 

I have jotted down a few definite sug- 
gestions that may simplify the coopera- 
tion between the two units. 


WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO 


1. Teachers and school librarians should 
be familiar with the resources of the 
library in order to know how and 
when they can be used to supplement 
school material. They should then 
tell the students of this help. 


2. Bring students, particularly in ele- 
mentary grades, to visit the public 
library. By so doing a new experience 
comes to the child without the shock 
of strangeness, as he is with his fa- 
miliar group. 


3. Make assignments clear so that the 
child knows what is expected of him. 


4. Warn the child the day that before an 
assignment is due is NOT the time to 
begin; all material may be gone. 


5. Explain that reference help requires 
time on part of the librarian. 


6. Announce special projects at the pub- 
lic library: Story Hour; Book Week; 
exhibits, etc. 


Set the child an example of courtesy 
and deportment while in public li- 
brary. 


fad 
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8. Notify the public library at least two 
days in advance of an assignment of 
project. 


9. Strict cooperation of authorities when 
library books are mutilated. As a 
librarian I am strongly against illus- 
trated notebooks because of the temp- 
tation they present to many students, 
and I have gathered my thoughts into 
a few points: 


1. No illustrations from books should 
be accepted. 


2. No magazine clippings should be 
accepted unless an ample supply 
of magazines has been provided 
by the school. 


3. Acceptance of original work puts 
too much emphasis on the artistic 
ability of the child. Too often 
illustrations in our collection have 
been damaged by students tracing 
them. Having been a child with- 
out drawing ability my sympathy 
is with the student and I place the 
blame on the teacher who assigns 
the work and the administration 
who allows it. 


WHAT LIBRARIES CAN DO 


1. Visit the school to get a clearer idea 
of what is being done and how the 
public library can fit into the picture. 


2. Cooperate on special project work and 
bibliographies; place books on reserve 
if logical; exhibit work in the library. 


3. Give instruction to class groups on the 
use of the library. 


4. Use motto or idea for reading at the 
same time as it is used in the school 
library. 


5. Cooperate in answering questions. 
Supplement school curriculum. 


Have project to encourage use of 
public library; visit classes; have 
Story Hour, Vacation Reading Clubs, 
Special shelf when practical. 


After all, this discussion amounts to 
only one thing—each of us here is striv- 
ing for the same thing and if we work 
together we can accomplish our purpose 
better and faster and have a good time 
doing it.. It is far more fun to work 
together to get a job done well. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE THINKING PROCESS 
By Rosert 0. Evans* 


If the thinking process is to be devel- 
oped effectively through the schools, the 
school library must be used to emphasize 
and implement the process more effect- 
ively than it has been used to date. The 
traditional “textbook approach” furnishes, 
in my opinion, a weak instrument for ac- 
complishing this objective. The “library 
approach” offers the only hope for ade- 
quate achievement in this respect. 

The textbook approach tends to degen- 
erate into, or fail to rise above, an em- 
phasis upon ability to learn mere facts 
and to “parrot” them to the teacher in 
the recitation (“re-cite-ation”) period 
without sufficient regard for their mean- 
ing and without too little relation to what 
is involved in thinking. 

Fundamentally, thinking is a process. 
Content merely furnishes the tools with 
which to operate the process. “Thinking” 
is not a static concept. It has dynamic 
connotations. It uses subject-matter but 
its focus is in method. 

The “hum-drum” of living on a mere 
habit, or mechanical reaction basis, re- 
quires no real thinking. Thinking begins 
with a new curiosity to be satisfied, with 
doubt or perplexity about situations al- 
ready familiar to the learner, with some 
obstacle to progress along some line in 
which the learner is interested, with a 
desire for enlargement of a given expe- 
rience into a field previously unfamiliar, 
with a specific (preferably self-initiated) 
question to be answered, with some diffi- 
culty to be overcome—in general, and 
most significantly, thinking begins with 
a problem to be solved. 

Many individuals are surrounded by 
difficulties, obstacles to progress, need for 
enlargement of understanding, and prob- 
lems to be solved but seem to be totally 
unaware that these first steps to thinking 
exist. 

Librarians can make a major contribu- 
tion at this point. All trained librarians, 
I assume, have at their command, effect- 
ive methods for building interests; for 
arousing curiosities; and for creating 
sensitivity to problems, difficulties, unfa- 
miliarity with materials of great import, 
and need for enlargement of experiences. 
One of their first functions, in relation to 
the thinking process, is that of arousing 
these sensitivities and creating impulses 
and desires to action which are- directly 
at satisfying achievement. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Quincey, IIli- 
nois. 


DEVELOPING THE THINKING 
PROCESS 


Another essential step in the develop- 
ment of the thinking process consists of 
the postponement of conclusions in favor 
of gathering some preliminary informa- 
tion, opinions, and points of view—in 
garnering a multiplicity of suggestions, 
on foreseeing possibilities, and in develop- 
ing mere impulses into interests and pur- 
poses so potent that the learner will put 
forth the effort required in thinking a 
problem through to a defensible conclu- 
sion. 

The librarian can serve best at this 
stage of the process, I believe, by “sell- 
ing” students, and teachers, on the vital 
importance of the library in making this 
step possible. Teachers and pupils must 
come to see that this requirement in the 
development of the thinking process can- 
not be met through mere “textbook 
teaching.” The librarian must be ready 
to give definite assistance through making 
the school library contribute to the 
achievement of the processes involved in 
thinking. 

Another essential phase of the think- 
ing process (too often overlooked), in- 
volves the use of imagination. Mere text- 
book, or reference book, memorization is 
not enough. Growing out of period of re- 
flection while and through gathering pre- 
liminary information, opinions, and points 
of view, the “thinking” learner must 
formulate working hypothesis—must fore- 
see possibilities for dealing with a prob- 
lem—must generate suggestions, must 
make suppositions. This insures an open- 
minded approach to a solution of the 
problem at hand. It provides conditions 
necessary for the exercise of judgment— 
the element so often lacking in the edu- 
cational process and yet so absolutely 
essential to dealing intelligently with 
significant learning situations. 

At this juncture, the learner is ready 
to do a really significant piece of library 
work. This phase involves suspension of 
judgment during intensive investigation 
and inquiry. The learning process is now 
set up for bringing about some serious 
library work—work based on a definite 
purpose and a plan. New data or evi- 
dence bearing upon the fitness or the 
absurdity of each suggestion, supposition, 
or hypothesis must be found. Systematic 
preparation is demanded. Effective pro- 
cedures are required. Definite learning 
skills must be recognized and practiced 
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into habit. Here lies the golden oppor- 
tunity for the librarian. The learner 
needs to be taught how to find material 
pertinent to his problem—how to use 
guides, files, etc. He needs to know how 
to use books, magazines and encyclo- 
pedias when he finds them—how to use a 
table of contents, the index, ete. He 
needs to know how to organize material. 
In general, he must be taught how to 
study. There are literally hundreds of 
“how to study” skills to be taught in such 
a setting. Effective silent reading pro- 
cedures alone, constitute a major feature 
of intelligent and effective learning at 
this point in the total thinking process. 
Librarians must be alert to their responsi- 
bilities and their opportunities in these 
matters, not only in their work directly 
with students but also indirectly with 
them through, and in cooperation with, 
classroom teachers. 

Finally, the thinking process must end 
in generalizations or conclusions, but 
these must be tentative. There is no 
place for dogmatic and fixed opinions and 
attitudes in the thinking process. The 
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learner must conclude with the idea that 
“in-so-far as I have had the opportunity 
to investigate, this is my conclusion. 
While I have had valued assistance in 
thinking this matter through to a con- 
clusion, the conclusion is my own. I am 
willing to abide by the consequences, but 
I reserve the right to alter my decision 
in the light of further information or 
evidence.” 

Thus the process is never definitely 
ended. The opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the librarian, likewise, are 
never ending. Possibilities for service in 
this area have breadth, dephth, and con- 
tinuity. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“The High School Library as a 
Service Center;” Short Speeches by 
High School Students. 

“The High School Library as a 
Teaching Agency,” by Marie Hostteter, 
specialist in school library administra- 
tion. 











PROGRAM 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


West Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois, October 8, 1945 


Theme: 
Coordinator: 


9:30—Registration and Individual Coun- 
seling. 


10:00—Welcome—Mr. James E. Blue, 
Principal, West Senior High 
School, Rockford. 


10:10—“The Function of the Library in 
the Life of the School”—Miss 
Frances Henne, Instructor in Li- 
brarianship, University of Chicago 
Library School. 

11:05—“West High Library as a Teaching 
Agency”—Miss Mary Lucille Davis, 
Librarian, West High School, 
Rockford. 

11:20—School Library Clearing House 
(Question Period)*—Miss Eleanor 
Heuver, Coordinator. 

12:00-1:00— 
Noon Intermission (Lunch may be 
obtained in the school cafeteria). 


218 See School Library Clearing House, p. 


The School Library as a Teaching Agency. 
Miss Eleanor Heuver, Librarian, East High School, Rockford. 


1:00—Exhibits and Individual Counsel- 
ing. 


1:30—“The Story of Our Library”—Mrs. 
Marion Fletcher, Rock River Ele 
mentary School, Rockford. 


2:00—“An Excellent One-Room School 
Library”—Mrs. R. M. Robertson, 
Assistant County Superintendent, 
Whiteside County, Morrison, Ill. 


2:30—“Contributions of the Public Li- 
brary to the School Program”— 
Miss Mary Henderson, Assistant 
Librarian, Public Library, Rock- 
ford. 


2:50—“Ways and Means’—Miss Helene 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
Springfield. 


3:10—Coordinator. 


3:15—Tea served in West High School 
Library. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
By Frances HENNE* 


Probably at no other time has the guid- 
ance function of the library been so im- 
portant, so necessary, as it is today. Like 
all other teachers, the librarian must 
share the responsibility of developing in 
students those attitudes and those per- 
sonal characteristics needed in the citi- 
zenry of free societies, and must partici- 
pate in teaching them the knowledge, 
information, and skills that today we call 
the general education essential for all in- 
dividuals.* 

The guidance activities of the library 
fall into four main types: reading, voca- 
tional, social, and educational. His- 
torically, reading guidance has received 
the most recognition in school libraries, 
since the librarian’s province is the book 
world and the furtherance of reading; 
vocational guidance has also attracted 
considerable attention from school libra- 
rians, but mainly from the point of view 
of what types of materials the library 
should provide in this field. However, 
the library is a teaching situation and 
librarians deal with people as well as 
with books, and it is generally agreed 
that the students are infinitely more im- 
portant than the books. Consequently, 
two of the types of guidance, social and 
educational, have become increasingly 
significant in the school library program, 
and new methods and techniques have 
been advocated for the library in the area 
of reading guidance. Since a discussion 
of any one of the four types of guidance 
would take a considerable length of time, 
only a very few ascepts of the total guid- 
ance program of the school library can 
be presented in this paper. The follow- 
ing ten points that have been chosen 
arbitrarily for discussion represent a 
minimum guidance program for school 
librarians: 

1. Know the school’s guidance pro- 

gram and cooperate actively in that 





program. 
* Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 
1See: Educational Policies Commission. 


Education for All American Youth. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1944. 

Harvard University. General Education in 
a Free Society. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Planning for American Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1944. 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. General Education in 
the American High School. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1942. 


Be well-informed about the total 
reading program of the school. 
Select a few students each year for 
intensive reading guidance. 

Keep meaningful records of the 

reading of students. 

Diversify the reading guidance of 

students so as to include all types 

of materials—print, film, and other 
media of communication. 

6. Motivate students with the proper 
aptitudes and interest toward a 
career in librarianship. 

7. Make the library a social laboratory 
in which students are guided to 
acquire desirable social traits, at- 
titudes, and behavior character- 
istics. 

8. Guide students in using, inter- 
preting, and evaluating the ma- 
terials of communication. 

9. Guide students in study and work 
methods. 

10. Direct all efforts toward effecting 

the national standards for school 

libraries so that these and other 
aspects of guidance can be achieved 
in optimum degree. 


PP PP PP 


1. The library should cooperate active- 
ly in the school’s guidance program. To 
this end the librarian should be informed 
about all features of that program; should 
cooperate with other teachers in the 
school in carrying out any aspects of 
guidance that involve the library and 
should participate in the reporting of 
pertinent information about students to 
the guidance specialists in the school. 
The librarian’s function in the school’s 
guidance program is essentially a co- 
operative one. No brief is presented here 
for the librarian assuming the activities 
and responsibilities that are rightfully 
the province of the school psychiologists, 
guidance experts, counselors, or advisers. 
But the library’s function of cooperation 
in the guidance program is fundamental, 
and too often it has remained inactive. 
Some aspects of guidance, however, fall 
legitimately within the librarian’s do- 
main and these can be initiated and car- 
ried on independently by the librarian. 

2. The librarian should be thoroughly 
familiar with the nature and scope of the 
reading program of the school.” She 


2For an excellent statement of the services 
of the library in the reading program, see 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. 
Functions and Standards. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1945. pp. 11-12. 
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should also know and be able to interpret 
the reading records that are kept in the 
school, and the personal inventory rec- 
ords of students. She should be familiar 
with and be able to interpret the results 
of the reading tests given in the school. 
Much of this material the librarian will 
use in her own work for she cannot direct 
the reading of students effectively unless 
she knows their reading abilities, their 
personality characteristics, their school 
record, their background, and other items 
of information about them. 


READING GUIDANCE 


3. Reading guidance has always been 
recognized as one of the important ob- 
jectives of the school library. Unfor- 
tunately, real reading guidance in the 
strict definition of the term has not been 
carried on in many school libraries. The 
provision of books and other materials 
for young people and the stimulation of 
students to read these books through pub- 
licity measures have constituted the 
typical reading guidance program of the 
average school library. A live, diversified, 
and adequate collection of materials is es- 
sential. Desirable, too, are effective pub- 
licity measures that advertise the 
library’s collection and stimulate stu- 
dents to use materials. However, these 
in themselves are not true reading guid- 
ance and they do not represent all that 
the school library can undertake in the 
field. Limitations of time and staff pre- 
clude the possibilities of the librarian 
doing one-tenth of the active reading 
guidance that might be done, but that 
one-tenth should not be ignored until the 
time when more adequate facilities can 
be obtained; it is preferable for a libra- 
rian to carry on some active reading 
guidance with only a few students rather 
than to do none. The librarian thus can 
work with a selected group of students 
and guide them personally, systematical- 
ly, and continuously throughout the 
school year in developing their reading 
interests and abilities. The types of read- 
ing guidance that can be done in this 
way are diversified and depend upon the 
need of the students. Examples include 
arousing the interest of non-readers in 
doing some type of worthwhile reading; 
directing some students to read in new 
channels and raising the quality level of 
the reading of other students; changing 
or shaping attitudes of students through 
reading; broadening the experience back- 
ground of students through reading, and 
developing the critical abilities of stu- 
dents in evaluating and interpreting what 
they have read. This type of guidance 
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is not informal in nature; it necessitates 
the clear formulation of the problem,a 
planned program of action, and careful 
reporting. The informal reading guidance 
that the librarian does daily is of extreme 
importance, but it is not sufficient for 
many students and it ignores too often 
that most important phase of reading, the 
post-reading situation—the follow-up after 
the student has read a book. Too often 
librarians have been content to get stu- 
dents to withdraw books from the library, 
and then have failed to find out how stu- 
dents have evaluated, interpreted, or used 
what they have read. 

4. The ways of recording the reading 
of students form another aspect of read- 
ing guidance that has not been explored 
fully by all school librarians. Circulation 
records in themselves do not convey 
much information unless they are kept 
in more detail than the ordinary circula- 
tion sheet calls for. Of more significance 
are such records as anecdotal records and 
case histories. Records of this type that 
the school librarian may keep are of in- 
terest and value not only to the librarian 
but also to other teachers in the school 
who are concerned with reading. 

5. Reading guidance should not be 
restricted to print alone, but should em- 
ploy film, recordings, and other media of 
communication. Audio-visual materials 
are legitimately the province of the libra- 
rian and every effort should be made by 
the librarian to obtain the administrative 
control over the provision of these ma- 
terials in the school. With sufficient help, 
particularly clerical help, the librarian 
can assume responsibility for obtaining 
the audio-visual materials that the school 
needs and can see that they reach the 
teachers for their particular purposes. In 
addition, the library should make some 
provision for these materials for im- 
mediate use in the library by students. 
Some school libraries already have facili- 
ties where students can listen to record- 
ings and transcriptions in the library. 
New plans for school libraries include 
listening rooms and projection rooms. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6. Direct vocational guidance is the 
responsibility of the counselor in the 
school, and the librarian’s main service 
in this area is providing materials and 
making them easily accessible. The 
librarian also has the opportunity to 
cooperate in guiding the reading of some 
students when they elect to read voca- 
tional novels. However, the librarian 
should resort to direct-action methods in 
those instances when she can encourage 
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students with the proper aptitudes and 
abtlities to consider librarianship as a 
career. If school librarians could inter- 
est one able student a year in becoming 
a librarian (particularly a school libra- 
rian!) the present crisis in recruiting 
for librarianship would be eradicated. 

7. Social guidance in the library refers 
to those activities in which the librarian 
can develop in students the proper ac- 
tions and attitudes necessary for good 
behavior in a democratic society. Stu- 
dents who violate the rights of the group, 
who do not respect property, and who, 
in many other possible manifestations, 
give evidence of undesirable social be- 
havior in the library, need effective guid- 
ance from. the _ librarian. Too, the 
librarian, in knowing what students read 
and their comments about reading, in 
talking with them, hearing their view- 
points, may note serious and dangerous 
attitudes on the part of the students. 
Frequently it is possible for a librarian 
to do social guidance independently; at 
all times, however, she should report 
what she has done to other people con- 
cerned with guidance in the school. With 
these teachers, she then cooperates to 
effect growth in the student so that he 
becomes a desirable member of society. 


8, 9. All guidance is educational, and 
the term “educational guidance” as used 
here is an arbitrary one that refers to 
teaching students how to develop proper 
work and study methods, how to use ma- 
terials, to find information, and similar 
activities. At this point we probably 
reach one of the most strategic problems 
confronting school librarians today, for 
the trend is definitely toward having stu- 
dents do all their studying in libraries 
rather than in study halls. This is not a 
revival of the old library-study hall 
which had little to commend it. To 
realize situations where the library would 
become an ideal laboratory for study for 
students, more staff for the library and 
more library space must be obtained. 
Until those qualifications are achieved 
not much can be done in this area, but 
even so, the librarian must always be on 
the alert to help students to develop their 
abilities in finding resources, in using 
materials intelligently and _ effectively, 
and in interpreting what they consult. 
Here, too, we have the librarian’s respon- 
sibility clearly marked as chairman in 
the school of the study and work methods 
program which would include charting 
an integrated program of teaching the 
use of the library and its resources. 


10. Let us be realistic about what we 
have said in relation to the guidance 
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functions of the library. In most schools 
the existing facilities for libraries are 
not adequate to carry out to the fullest 
degree possible the types of guidance 
that rightfully fall within the domain of 
the librarian. Consequently, under exist- 
ing conditions, we cannot hope to provide 
extensive guidance for all of the students 
who come to the library. Until we do get 
adequate facilities, librarians must con- 
tent themselves with doing as much as 
they can of the specialized type of guid- 
ance with as many students as possible. 
In some instances this number of stu- 
dents will be extremely small. More 
general types of guidance such as we have 
had in libraries for years can be con- 
tinued as in the past. 


QUANTITATIVE STANDARDS 


It is often said that quantitative stand- 
ards prescribed for school libraries do not 
deal with the more realistic types of 
library service or with the more im- 
mediate problems. Fundamentally this is 
not true. Until we have the adequate 
machinery for library service, that is, 
adequate funds, adequate space, adequate 
staff, and adequate collections of ma- 
terials, the educational objectives—repre- 
senting the real library work with boys 
and girls and with teachers—cannot be 
achieved. This is particularly true of the 
guidance functions of the library. 

Too, it is sometimes said that standards 
prescribe the impossible. Even when the 
standards are high ones, such as in the 
new national standards, it is unfortunate 
if we become defeatists in our thinking 
and state that these are beyond realiza- 
tion. Standards are not achieved over- 
night, or even in a period of years in 
many situations, but they are prescribed 
goals toward which all librarians should 
be constantly working, not only for their 
own libraries but for the libraries in the 
country as a whole. The A. L. A.* stand- 
ards are of the utmost significance. For 
the first time we have a statement of 
standards that, if carried out, would per- 
mit librarians to achieve all of the ob- 
jectives and functions that they have ex- 
pressed as desirable in working with 
teachers and students. If we examine 
the standards critically we can see that 
the standards provide for library situa- 
tions in which work of extraordinary 


*American Library Association. Division 
of Libraries for children and Young People 
and Its Section The American Association of 
School Librarians. School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow. Functions and Stand- 
— ow American Library <Associa- 
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educational significance can be effected. 
Consider, for example, the statements in 
the standards about staff and about hous- 


ing and equipment. Although some 
people have said that the standards listed 
for staff and housing are fantastically 
high, they are really in some ways less 
than a minimum. In reading guidance, 
for example, the larger program of 
guidance could be effected if these stand- 
ards were met. This, of course, assumes 
that the librarians are capable and in- 
terested in providing such guidance. In 
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the field of educational guidance, the 
standards recognize the movement toward 
using the library as a study -laboratory 
and make special provision for increased 
staff and space for this type of situation. 
The new types of school libraries and 
the new types of library service that 
would come about if the standards were 
realized, are neither visionary nor fan- 
tastic; they are sound, and they are es- 
sential in planning and providing for the 
education that we want for young people 
in this country. 


AN EXCELLENT ONE-ROOM SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Mrs. R. M. Rosertson* 


To achieve an excellent rural school 
library one must first have an excellent 
rural school teacher interested in chil- 
dren’s books. The teacher in a rural 
school stands pretty much on her own 
feet and her school, her library, her 
games and activities are pretty much 
what she makes them. The chances are, 
if she has an excellent rural school li- 
brary, it is because of her interest and 
knowledge of children’s books. The 
chances are, too, that if she has that 
interest and knowledge they have been 
gotten the hard way. Very, very few of 
our teachers have had any library train- 
ing and too few have had courses in chil- 
dren’s literature. So our rural school 
teacher must get her training in the field. 
If she is alert she will attend book ex- 
hibits, and conferences and reviews when- 
ever possible, and such opportunities 
should be provided by the educational 
leadership of the county. She will sub- 
scribe to the Horn Book, or she may keep 
up with book lists in some good profes- 
sional journal. She most certainly will 
use the A. L. A. booklists, the Children’s 
Catalogue, Nora Beust’s lists from the 
U. S. Department of Education, the State 
lists, and other reliable lists to be found 
(let us hope) in the office of the County 
Superintendent and, if not, in some of 
the larger libraries of near-by towns. In 
our county she can have one other help. 
She can borrow or look at 2,500 top chil- 
dren’s books in the county library. One 
teacher in the county has built up her 
rural library pretty much in this way, 
she borrows 25 books per month from the 
county office—200 during the year. At 
the beginning of the next year she heads 
her buying list with the ones the children 
had liked best of the borrowed books. 


* Assistant County Superintendent, White- 
side County, Morrison. 





She thus has a double check—the county 
library check and children’s choice. 

In the library manual for elementary 
schools, issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in 1942, the statement 
is made that “A good rural school library 
should have a basic book collection of at 
least 500 carefully selected titles, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets.” I’d rather not be 
too arbitrary about the size of the col- 
lection. The size of rural schools vary 
so greatly and, in Whiteside, that number 
could be materially reduced for a small 
school, since every school has the privi- 
lege of supplementing the books it owns 
from the county library. But what will 
this excellent rural school teacher buy 
for her excellent rural school library? 


THE BEGINNING 


She will begin with an adequate supply 
of reference books. A standard encyclo- 
pedia and a Webster unabridged diction- 
ary are absolute firsts. Our excellent 
rural library will have a standard refer- 
ence work on nature study—probably 
Comstock’s Handbook of Nature Study; 
a simple book on minerals—Minerals, by 
Zim & Cooper, is highly satisfactory; a 
book on birds— Forebush—one volume 
Natural History of the Birds of Eastern 
and Central United States; a flower book, 
a star book, and probably a book on pond 
life. Most nature magazines are written 
for adults, but a little magazine published 
in Toronto—Canadian Nature—appears 
on the reading tables of a score of our 
rural schools. Interesting nature leaflets 
are published by the School Nature 
League of the National Audubon Society 
for 10c each and are invaluable for the 
library file. If children’s interests are 
sufficiently aroused, the file will grow 
from many sources outside the school. 
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Most boys delight in simple experi- 
ments and in building hobbies, and girls 
will use books on handicraft. For the file 
the Popular Mechanics has many inex- 
pensive separates such as Boy Electri- 
cian and Experimenter; Windmills and 
Weathervanes, etc. Of course, the Popu- 
lar: Mechanics Magazine itself will be 
practically worn out each month if there 
are four or five older boys in the room. 

On the history shelf will be a number 
of supplementary texts. Children will 
learn that the same event recorded by a 
dozen different authors will have a dozen 
different interpretations. Too long have 
we stuck to one text. History is a great 
deal more interesting, too, if the children 
read, or our excellent teacher reads to 
them, such books as George Washington- 
ton’s World, by Genevieve Foster. The 
history shelf will be simply crowded with 
good biographies. Last year the waiting 
list for Abe Lincoln’s Other Mother was 
as long as the enrollment in grades 
4-5-6-7-8 in one of our schools, minus the 
ones who had already read it. Our 
teacher will add to the shelves a couple 
volumes of good short one-or two-act his- 
tory plays. She knows the effects 
dramatization has on the slow history 
class. She will add many, many good his- 
tory stories—Carnelia Meigs, Laura Wil- 
der, Elizabeth Janet Gray. She has had a 
regular windfall the last few years in 
maps and pictures for her geography file. 
Advertisers and announcers have almost 
begged her to accept splendid material 
for the asking. Her geography shelf has 
a good atlas and her library corner a 
good globe—being a geographer by profes- 
sion myself, I appreciate that it be a 
GOOD globe of adequate size. (It is 
much more usable if it is on its own 
standard.) She has some good supple- 
mentary geography readers on this shelf 
and likewise many, many stories with 
foreign country settings—and these story 
books are on different grade levels. Our 
county office gets out book lists on foreign 
lands. We have just distributed one on 
Mexico. These books are in the county 
library so that no rural library will need 
to own them all. 


Our reference shelves should also have 
one or two standard books on music— 
the Victor books are inexpensive and 
excellent—and the same number of books 
on art. They will hold a good, complete, 
game book, and a number of health and 
safety readers. 


So much for the reference shelves. 
Our teacher will not neglect reading for 
fun and recreation. If she had been care- 
ful to select reference books to include 
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titles on all grade levels, she will be even 
more diligent here. She is solely re 
sponsible in most cases for seeing that 
from the very beginning her children 
have delightful, varied, and extensive 
friendships with books. 

The shelves for lower grades will con- 
tain many picture books with only a little 
simple text, for reading individually is 
still quite a chore, especially for the slow 
readers. They delight in Beatrix Potter’s 
books, Marjorie Flack’s Leslie Brook’s, 
Wanda Gag’s and Dorothy Lathrop’s. 
Older children appreciate pictures, too, 
but they like pictures to be consistent. 
They like especially the pictures that 
really “go” with the story—the ones illus- 
trated by the authors are favorites— 
stories by Kate. Seredy, Hilda Van 
Stockum, Robert McClosky, Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, Will James. Hilda Van 
Stockum has an article in The Horn Book 
for May-June 1944 that explains just what 
they want. 

We have already mentioned history and 
travel stories in connection with the ref- 
erence shelf. Our teacher won’t care too 
much where such stories are read. They 
will enrich any history program, but they 
will also add to the joy of reading. She 
will stress the reading for pleasure rather 
than the reading for a purpose. Anyone 
reading Cornelia Meigs for pleasure will 
remember the delightful picture she por- 
trays of Benjamin Franklin . .. the 
necessity for mail service, and the diffi- 
culty of establishing such a service— 
better than reading it from any history 
book, but it will not in any way detract 
from the fun of reading. In Laura 
Wilder’s Little House Books, one can 
smell Ma’s good home-made bread and 
hear Pa playing on his fiddle in the snug 
little house in the woods. Pioneering 
lives vividly in each of her succeeding 
stories, but each story in itself is ab- 
sorbing fun. So it can be, too, with 
stories that add greatly to knowledge 
about some other country—ones that can 
be read either in connection with geog- 
raphy of a country, or just for fun, are 
such old favorites as Heidi, Donkey John 
of Toy Valley, Blue Teapot, Young Fu of 
the Upper Yangtze. 


ENCOURAGING SPECIAL REQUESTS 


Lately there have come requests for in- 
tercultural books and our teacher added 
such tltles as Ann Nolan Clark’s In My 
Mother’s House and her Little Navajo 
Bluebird. Shirley Graham and George 
Lipscomb’s Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Scientist; Mean’s Shuttered Win- 
dows, Ovington’s Zeke, and Allee’s Great 
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Tradition, and the John Tunis’ Books— 


Yea, Wildcats, and Keystone Kids. This 
list will grow as further requests come. 
Certainly this type of reading should be 
greatly extended and emphasized. 


Mystery, adventure, fairy tales, my- 
thology, and humor will also be included 
for balance and interest. One great ad- 
vantage of the small rural library is that 
it can be tailored much more nearly to in- 
dividual tastes and interests than can the 
library serving hundreds of children. 
This need not be a limiting factor for the 
individual child if our teacher has a wide 
acquaintance with children’s books and is 
a wise guide in directing the reading. 

Our excellent rural library will contain 
a long list of old favorites—they are the 
rightful heritage of every child and no 
rural child should grow up without Little 
Women, Alice in Wonderland, Wind in 
the Willows, Dr. Doolittle, and Will 
James’ Smoky. 


Furthermore, our teacher has learned 
in her association with children’s books 
that she must pay careful attention to 
the format of the books—print, paper, 
binding, size, all should be duly consid- 
ered and if children are to be interested, 
books must be attractive. 


So far we’ve tried to include firsts in 
an excellent library. Our teacher has 
reference books on a wide variety of sub- 
jects that are accurate, authoritative, up- 
to-date, unprejudiced, and on different 
grade levels. The reading for fun and 
recreation will appeal to a wide variety 
of interests and will include stories with 
sound historical and geographical back- 
grounds. It will include biography, 
humorous stories, fairly tales, books on 
intercultural relations. It will include 
especially many old favorites. Poems, 
story and picture books will be supplied 
on all grade levels and the books will 
have clear print and good paper. They 
will be well-bound and they will be at- 
tractive. 


Where will our teacher keep her books? 
Wherever they are kept there are certain 
pretty definite requirements: Is_ the 
light good? Is it an attractive place? 
Can the children be comfortable? Are 
the books in low attractive open book 
shelves? Are there tables and chairs 
that really fit the children? Are there 
interesting magazines on the table— 
Story Parade, Junior Red Cross News, 
Child Life, Jack and Jill, Canadian Na- 
ture, Popular Mechanics, Weekly Reader? 
Is there a library file in a conspicuous 
place—a file that is a really integral part 
of the school program—one that is alive 
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and growing? Will our teacher have ac 
cess to Wilson’s Vertical File or some 
other rich source from which to draw 
inexpensive material? 


- A TEACHING TOOL 


Our excellent teacher will use this li- 
brary as one of her teaching tools. Chil- 
dren will be made responsible for shelving 
and charging the books. They will file 
book cards, paste in book pockets, clean 
and mend books, help with the inventory 
—make posters file pamphlets and pic- 
tures. Older children will take charge of 
the story hour one or two days per week. 


How can all this be accomplished? 
Well it goes back again to the teacher— 
can she sell her program to the directors? 
As I’ve written I’ve had a half dozen 
teachers in mind. In some way they do 
sell their programs. 


Probably none of them ask for all of 
this at once. The County Superintendent 
can help out by seeing to it that all 
schools are supplied with the encyclopedia 
and dictionary and owr County Superin- 
tendent sends out each fall a list of books 
for boards to buy—chiefly references or 
supplementary readers. The teachers I’m 
thinking of make two approaches: One 
says to her directors, “We need books— 
books are our tools—will you include a 
book appropriation when you make your 
budget?” It is a business-like approach. 
These teachers have thirty to fifty dollars 
per year. Not much to be sure, but in a 
small school the books do not have hard 
wear and if the sum is forthcoming for 
a number of years the affects are cumu- 
lative. 


The other approach is for the children 
to earn some money and then ask the 
board to match it. In both cases the new 
books get much advertising—at commu- 
nity meetings, during Book Week, 
through the school paper, and sometimes 
the lists are published in the local news- 
paper. 

Well, I can hear someone say that our 
excellent rural school teacher with her 
excellent rural school library is just a 
brain child, but that is actually not the 
truth—you can meet at least twenty-five 
or thirty of her paying a registration fee 
of five dollars and browsing through the 
three or four hundred top books at Mrs. 
Tooze’s book exhibit at the Pines State 
Park next Saturday afternoon. With 
notebook and pencil she will be trying 
to stretch that precious book money 
without sacrificing the quality of her 
purchase—and she will do pretty well! 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


By Mary HEnpDERsON* 


The public library welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to serve the teachers and students 
of the public, parochial and private 
schools. The program of the library 
should be planned in cooperation with 
the school program so that the work may 
be coordinated toward a common purpose. 
The public library carries on the work 
begun .in the school and to make its pro- 
gram most effective, there must be care- 
ful planning. 

No complete pattern of cooperation be- 
tween-school and public library can be 
set up at this meeting, but let us discuss 
methods by which the public library may 
function in such a cooperative relation- 
ship. 

In smaller towns where there are no 
libraries in the elementary schools, the 
public library often supplies collections 
of books for use in the classrooms for 
third grade and above. These may pro- 
vide mostly recreational material al- 
though books for reference may also be 
included. These collections may be 
changed periodically. 

In Rockford we no longer send out 
these classroom collections. Some of the 
elementary schools have their own libra- 
ries. Others which do not have libraries 
are located near the public library or one 
of its branches and have access to the 
books needed for supplementary material. 
In cases where lists of books are recom- 
mended by teachers, the librarian pro- 
vides books for each grade as generously 
as her budget allows. 

Our children’s department of the pub- 
lic library also provides books to help 
improve the reading ability of children in 
the lower grades, that is, grades one to 
four. These easy readers provide inter- 
esting and attractive material for the 
new readers. If they learn by doing— 
that is, by reading—it is important to 
stimulate more and more reading. 

For those in the upper elementary 
grades, the library provides interesting 
material to supplement class assign- 
ments, as well as “reading for fun.” 

For a number of years, the librarian 
in charge of relations with the schools 
has arranged for the sixth grade classes 
to come to the library for instruction in 
the use of the library—how to use the 
catalog and how to find the books on the 


* Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 
Rockford. 


shelves. She has talked with the chil- 
dren about books which would be par- 
ticularly interesting to them in their 
grade level. This year. we are planning 
to work with a younger group—the 
fourth grade—hoping that it may be a 
greater help to the students to make 
their acquaintance with the public library 
at an earlier age. A few teachers have 
brought their first and second grade 
classes to visit the children’s room and 
get library cards. 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


Although we have not been able to ex- 
tend services to schools outside of Rock- 
ford, we have made it possible for the 
teacher in the rural schools to borrow ten 
books on a teacher’s card which permits 
her to keep the books for four weeks. 
These may be taken in addition to the 
ten books allowed on her personal card. 
This provides twenty books for classroom 
use and is appreciated by a number of 
teachers. Children outside of the city 
may have a library card by paying a fee 
of one dollar per year, and are allowed 
the same privileges as those having a city 
card. 

In the secondary schools in smaller 
towns, the libraries are often adminis- 
tered by the public library but supported 
by the Board of Education. Sometimes 
the school board furnishes the room and 
the public library provides the books and 
the librarian. Such a cooperative rela- 
tionship certainly should provide a co- 
ordinated program for work with stu- 
dents. 

In Rockford, the secondary schools 
have their own fine  libraries—well 
equipped with books and trained libra- 
rians. But the public library also has its 
contribution to make to the educational 
program. It provides numerous books, 
fiction and nonfiction, recommended on 
reading lists used by the students in the 
English and history courses, and refer- 
ence and circulating material for class 
assignments on designated subjects, such 
as social science, biology, or government, 
as well as magazine material on timely 
subjects. Sometimes a member of the 
staff gives book talks to literary clubs or 
to English classes. 

Students who live outside of Rockford 
but attend our public schools are issued 
a “school card” which entitles them to 
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the same privileges as the city residents, 
without charge. 

Now let us mention the teachers’ part 
in this cooperative plan. The following 
suggestions would foster more efficient 
service for the students: 


1. Make the assignments as clear as 
possible, preferably in writing. 
Often the students do not under- 
stand the assignment and cannot 
ask intelligently for the material 
they need. 


2. Keep the library informed of all 
courses of study. 


3. Notify the library in advance so 
that the material may be assembled 
for the students. 


4. Plan assignments so that not all 
the classes in one department will 
have the same assignment. No 
library can hope to supply material 
enough on one subject to provide 
for all classes at once. 


5. Allow a wider range of references. 
Sometimes a whole class is given 
an assignment in one book. 


6. Cooperate with the library in the 
preparation of all bibliographies. 


7. Visit the library often and be ac- 
= with the books in your 
eld. 
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I’ll have to admit that we do not have 
such complete cooperation as suggested— 
here in Rockford, but perhaps we haven’t 
made the effort we should. 

In some libraries there is a special 
room or alcove for young people. The 
Rockford Public Library is hoping to 
have such an alcove in the near future, 
where books of special interest to the 
teen-age and young adult group will be 
available. We are hoping also to have a 
young people’s librarian who will help 
the young people with their reading prob- 
lems and interest them in a broader 
reading program. School assignments of 
required reading consume most of the 
students’ free time and do not allow for 
recreational reading. However, a librarian 
specially trained and with experience in 
this field, may be able to stimulate new 
interests and help the young people to 
discover the joy of reading for pure pleas- 
ure as well as for educational purposes. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“West High Library As a Teaching 
Agency,” by Mary Lucille Davis, Li- 
brarian, West High School, Rockford; 
“The Story of Our Library,” by Mrs. 
Marion Fletcher, Rock River Ele- 
mentary School, Rockford. 











SCHOOL LIBRARY CLEARING HOUSE 


In the following an effort has been 
made to summarize the discussions of 
the “problem” or question periods of all 
the clinics under inclusive questions or 
topics. Many questions were repeated at 
several meetings: 


I. How to stimulate students to read 
the classics and better literature. 
1. Get attractive editions with 
good print and excellent illus- 
trations. 
2. Use good abridged versions of 
such very long classics as Lorna 
Doone and some of Scott’s 
novels. 


3. Capitalize on movies. Have 
available copies of titles that 
have been screened. 


4. Make use of illustrations as 
a. Stills from motion picture 
companies (Warner Bros., 
Pictures Inc., 321 W. 44th 

St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
b. Pictures from school file or 
borrow from some _ other 
library. 


5. Introduce book to students by 
telling something about it or by 
reading bits from the _ story 
(this may be done by teacher or 
student). . 

6. Instead of a formal, oral or writ- 
ten report, the student might 
prove his knowledge or compre- 
hension through other media as 
a. Illustration. (In high school, 

the work might be done in 
the Art Department and ex- 
hibited in the English De- 
partment.) 

b. Dramatization. (If several 
students have read the same 
book, they might cooperate 
in producing scenes from the 
book, either for a class or as- 
sembly program.) 


II. Book reports—Should they be re- 
quired? How should they be han- 
dled? 

1. Instead of demanding book re- 
ports, interest the students 
through proper motivation as: 
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IV. 


Preparing a report for the 
school paper. 


Reporting on a book at an as- 
sembly or other program. Re- 
porting to “sell” a book to a 
fellow student. 


Cataloging for the small school li- 
brary. 


1, 


3. 


Cutter numbers. 
Omit entirely or use only initial 
or first two letters of author’s 
surname (biographies surname 
for individual biography). 
Printed Aids. Make free use of 
such aids as: 
a. Wilson Catalog cards. 
(Write H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-972 University Ave- 
nue, New York City for price 
list and check list of titles). 
b. Standard catalog for high 
school libraries. 
(Sold on service basis by 
H. W. Wilson. See above ad- 
dress). 
Use for classification. 
Use as authority for author’s 
name. 
Use as authority for subject 
headings. 
Use as temporary catalog or 
subject index. 
Mishandled collections. 
a. May be better to start over 
again. 
b. Make use of consultant serv- 
ice of Illinois State Library. 


Care of library materials. 
Preventing loss of books. 


1. 


Careful checking. Most people 
agreed that this should not de- 
generate into a “spy” system. 


Putting the care of books on a 

citizenship basis. 

a. Showing the effect of loss— 
its inconvenience to the 
group. 

b. Acquainting students with 
the operating costs of the 
library. 

Trusting students. 

Giving students free rein to 

take out anything they choose 

except reference material. 


Protection of magazines. 


Inexpensive binders or covers 
may be purchased from alibrary 
supply house. Send for catalog. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
Demco Library Supplies, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 
Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand, Inc., 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


V. Miscellaneous Questions. 


1, 


Where can I get a good catalog 
of fiction, biography, personal 
narrative and adventure? I 
want not only new books but old 
ones also. We are trying to 
build up the library. 


Answer. 


a. A basic book collection for 
high schools, compiled by a 
Joint Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Na- 
tional Education Association 
and National Council of 
Teachers of English, Jessie 
Boyd, Chairman. American 
Library Association, 19 42. 
$2.00. 


An annotated list of 1500 
titles intended as a buying 
guide for the average high 
school. Arranged by sub- 
ject according to the 
Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. An index makes it 
possible to locate a book by 
author, title, or subject. 
Publisher and price are 
given. 


b. Standard catalog for high 
school libraries, edited by 
Isabel S. Munro and Ruth 
Jervis. 4th ed. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1942. Semi-annual sup- 
plements. Sold on a service 
basis. Write for price. 


The most comprehensive 
aid for school libraries. 
More than 3800 titles are 
annotated. Arranged by 
subject according to the 
Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion with author, title and 
subject index. Titles have 
been checked by librarians 
and educators as suitable 
for junior or senior high 
school. The most essential 
are starred for first pur- 
chase. Full buying infor- 
mation. The catalog is 
kept up to date by cumulat- 
ing supplements. 
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2. Which books are suitable for 


reading in the first three years 
of high school? 

Answer. While this depends 
largely upon the individual stu- 
dents, the standard catalog for 
high school libraries is of help. 
A “j” before a book indicates 


that it is on junior high school - 


level and is, therefore, likely to 
be suitable for the freshman 
student. Books preceded by “s” 
are on adult level and suited for 
the mature junior or _ senior. 
Those not marked are interme- 
diate in difficulty and interest 
and usually best suited to sopho- 
mores and less mature juniors. 
Is there a list of science 
(physics, chemistry and general 
science) that is available to 
help in choosing new books? 


Answer. The Supplements to 
the Standard catalog for high 
school libraries lists the new 
books as do the various science 
magazines. A recent science list 
is the “High School Science Li- 
brary for 1944-45,” by Harold A. 
Webb, reprinted from the Pea- 
body Journal of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Should magazines be bound? 
Pro: 


The subscription price of many 
magazines justifies the cost of 
binding. 

Magazines indexed in Readers’ 
Guide should be preserved. 


Much of the best reference 
material is found in bound 
magazines. 

Con: 
The expense is too great to 
justify binding, considering the 
small amount of use in most 
schools. 
The small school cannot af- 
ford to bind magazines. 
Few schools have shelf space 
to spare for bound magazines. 
Few schools refer to bound 
magazines after three years 
because by that time the ma- 
terial is in book form. 


Substitutes for binding: 
Use magazine boxes arranged 
by years. 
Arrange and tie in packs by 
years, with labels attached so 
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that they may be stored in a 
cupboard or file. 

(These methods have the ad- 
vantage of making the single 
issue available; the disadvan- 
tage is the. loss or misplace- 
ment of an issue.) 


4. What can be done with non- 


readers? 


1. Make them feel at home in 
the library. 


2. Give them something to do. 


3. Give them books with con- 
siderable picture material. 

4. Try to discover their inter- 
ests and give them books 
along those lines. 

5. Try to avoid antagonizing 
the non-reading pupil. 

6. Since each non-reader is an 
individual problem, meth- 
ods and results will vary 
accordingly. 

7. Working with mothers is 
often helpful in dealing 
with elementary children. 


8. Audio-visual bait — movies, 
radio programs and records 
—may be useful in creating 
interest. “The Battle of the 
Books” and “Quiz Kids” 
may prove stimulating. “The 
Battle of the Books” pro- 
gram is by Chicago ele- 
mentary pupils under the 
direction of Mrs. Dilla Mac- 
Bean. For more complete 
information write Radio 
Council, Board of Education, 
228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Records used in schools are: 
Thorne-Thomsen (sold only 
in sets of five) 
Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside 
Sleeping Beauty 
Baldur 
Tales from the Volsunga 
Saga (2 records) 
They may be ordered 
from: American Library 
Association 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Books Bring Adventure 
Series, prepared by the 
Junior League of America 
for radio presentation are 
available on 12” records 
playable on any standard 
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phonograph. The first series 
of thirteen books: 


Captain Kidd’s Cow, by 
Phil Stong. 

Gift of the Forest, by 
Lownsbery and Singh. 

In Clean Hay, from Eric 
Kelly’s “Nightingale.” 
Level Land, by Dola De 
Jong. 

Mischief in Fez, by 
Eleanor Hoffman. 

Mocha the Djuka, by F. 
Neilson. 

On the Dark of the Moon, 
by Don Lang. 

Singing Tree, by Kate 
Seredy. 

Smoky Bay, by S. Arason. 
Struggle Is Our Brother, 
by Gregor Felsen. 

Three and a Pigeon, by 
Kitty Barne. 

Trap Lines North, by 
Stephen Meader. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


When the Typhoon Blows, 
by E. F. Lewis. 


These records may be pur- 
chased singly—at $3.50 a 
book, or in the entire 
series from: World Broad- 
casting Company, Sales 
Division, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


How may bulletin boards and 
exhibits be arranged at a mini- 
mum of effort and a maximum 
in results. 


Such things as sheets of colored 
paper for background and cut- 
out letters of cardboard or wood, 
especially those with pins to at- 
tach to bulletin boards are help- 
ful. Such things should soon be 
available again. 


To appoint a bulletin board com- 
mittee of students, particularly 
from the library club, is usually 
productive of results and may 
save the librarian much work. 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL 


RETIREMENT PLAN 


In addition to the 16 libraries listed on page 383 of the September issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES (Statistics), the following communities have held elections 
and will begin to participate as of January 1, 1946: 


Arlington Heights, Village 


Batavia, Township 
Belvidere, City 
Dundee, Township 


East St. Louis, City 


Elgin, Township 
Peoria, City 
Warren County 
Waukegan, City 
Woodstock, City 


A total of 26 libraries are now eligible to participate in the Municipal Retirement 
































